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Art. 1.—The Life of Wesley; and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. London. 1820. 

FEW more extraordinary persons have appeared in theChristian 

Church than Wesley, whether we consider his personal 
character, or the effects which he has produced amongst us. In 

a space of time much less than a century, the Methodists have 

extended their principles and their discipline over a very con- 

siderable part of the population of Great Britain, Ireland, and 

America. In the South Sea islands their missions are advancing 

with a success scarcely inferior to that of the Jesuits in Paraguay; 

and they share with the Moravians the merit of having brought 
among the slaves in our West Indies whatever quantity of religious 
knowledge their masters will allow them to receive. In all the 
countries whither they have penetrated, they form, as Mr. Southey 
observes, a distinct people, an imperium in imperio—who, though 

‘(the Wesleyan Methodists at least) avowedly members of the 

English Episcopal Church, and differing in few particulars from 
the faith of the majority of their fellow-citizens, have yet their own 
seminaries, their own hierarchy, their own regulations, their own 
manners, their own literature,—their own rapidly-increasing po- 
pulation, who regard themselves as the peculiar people of God, 
and the remainder of their countrymen as, if not altogether worldly 
and profane, at most only half-believers. ‘ 

But it is not by the numbers of the professed Methodists alone, 
that the amount of their influence and the moral effect which they 
have produced is to be computed. Of their numbers, we confess 
we are inclined to think more moderately than the greater part of 
those who deplore or exult in their progress. If we were to ad- 
mit, without qualification, those estimates of their increase and in- 
fluence which their advocates, in the wantonness of partial success, 
and their antagonists in the alarm of watchful jealousy, have 
sometimes furnished, it would follow that the field of battle was 
already in their possession, that they were already the on 
part of ourselves, and that the boast which Tertullian applied to 
the Christians under Pagan Rome, was as appropriate, in Protes- 
tant England, to the followers of Wesley and Whitefield :—‘ Ob- 
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sessam. yociferantyr civitatem : in agris, in castellis, in insulis— 


omnem sexum, ztatem, conditionem, et jam dignitatem transgredi 
ad hoc nomen, meerent ! 

If such expressions were applicable in their full extent to the 
present state of religion in our land, we certainly should be among 
the last to dissemble our opinion that it would be a state of things 
exceedingly to be lamented. Even if fewer objections were to be 


found (and the objections in our minds are many and grave,) to - 


the doctrines which the Methodists particularly teach, and the 
discipline which they impose on their followers, yet is it no trifling 
evil in itself, (and one which could only be outweighed by an 
overwhelming necessity of reformation,) to unsettle the minds of 
men from the religion of their ancestors and of the state, and from 
those forms of worship which early associations have rendered 
venerable. Believing, as we do, that the present ecclesiastical 
establishment is the instrument the best qualified of all others 
which have been tried, to answer the purposes of religious in- 
struction and public devotion, we have good reason to deprecate 
its removal or desertion in favour of systems which have as yet by 
no means stood the test of sufficient experience ; nor can we con- 
sent that those rulers, whose office and authority we firmly believe 
to be derived from the Apostles themselves, should be displaced 

to make way for the successors of Dr. Coke and Mr. Astbury. 
There can, however, be no advantage in harassing the minds of 
men by an exaggerated alarm, or of swelling a danger—in reality 
sufficiently great to call forth the best energies of the defenders 
of the temple,—to an amount which, if real, would leave them 
little else than the choice of submission or of martyrdom. It must 
be observed, in qualification of such forebodings, that if, by the 
success of Methodism, the numbers of those who are avowedly 
separated from the church is increased, a great proportion of their 
converts were previously, in fact, of no church and no religion; 
that no small number have been drawn from sects whose princi- 
ples were more hostile to the Established Church than those of the 
Methodists; that in the natural advance of population during the 
Jast half century, a certain and progressive increase might have 
been counted on, even without the aid of converts; that, if the 
chapels of the Methodists are numerous, they are, on the other 

hand, mostly small; that, as their principal harvest has been rea 
if not from the indolence of the clergy, yet from the insufficient 
supply of church room, so many of them return to the worship of 
their forefathers wherever they meet with a free church or a popular 
pastor; and that, from the annual reports of the Wesleyaus 
themselves, the number of their members, who constitute more 
than half the whole body of Methodists, is not, we believe, in all 
above 
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above two or three hundred thousand; no very appalling amount in 
a population of sixteen millions. 

But it is not, as we have already observed, by the numbers of 
the professed Methodists alone that we must estimate the moral 
effect which they have produced, and are producing among Chris- 
tians. The religious ferment first excited by their preaching has 
extended far beyond the visible bounds of their society. It has 
stimulated the clergy to greater seriousness and activity in the dis- 
charge of their functions; it has set the laity on thinking for them- 
selves; it has, as an incidental consequence of the rivalry of hostile 
sects, (roused by the new phenomenon to the practice of new means 
of popularity) forwarded, to a degree never previously contem- 
plated, the education and religious instruction of the lower classes; 
it has opposed, among those classes, a mighty and countervail- 
ing principle to the poisonous flood of modern philosophy. It is 
obvious, even to a careless observer, that religion is more in the 
minds and mouths of men than formerly; that a greater curiosity 
is excited by its discussion. And, amid all the vices which a long 
war and a luxurious capital, and a renewed intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, have produced in the two extremes of society, the 
majority are, on the whole, less ashamed of, and more atten- 
tive to the outward appearances of piety than they seem to have 
been during the preceding century. Not can it be doubted, from 
the crowded state of all our ancient places of worship, and from 
the avidity with which every additional opportunity is seized which 
free churches or evening lectures ‘afford, that the church has 
gleaned in this spiritual harvest a great, if not a proportionate, ad- 
dition of intelligent and zealous members; and that, if the appe- 
tite for religion, however excited, can be gratified in the national 
establishments, a great proportion of the world will, in preference, 
seek their way to Heaven through those paths which their fore- 
fathers have trodden. 

But if the incidental advantages are thus great to which Me- 
thodism has given rise, it is not to be dissembled that its incidental 
bad consequences have been neither few nor inconsiderable. ‘Those 
evils are partly such as inseparably attend every great excitation of 
the public mind, by whatever catise originated, and directed to 
whatever object; and partly they arise from the peculiar circwm- 
stances under which Methodism was introduced, and the nature of 
sotte of its doctrines. It is impossible that such discussions 
should have taken place, in a world constituted like our own, witl- 
out giving occasion to many breaches of Christian charity, and of 
national as well as ecclesiastical union. Religion has ceased, in 
many instances, to be a question between the conscience of men 
and their Maker; it has become a matter of party; and has been 
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made the pretence for all the odious passions and mutual asper-. 
sions with which every party is inclined to regard or assail. its op- 
ponents. ‘The dangers of the nation have been regarded, even by 
good men, with less sympathy than they would otherwise have been, 
because, in such dangers, they foresaw the downfal of those reli- 
gious establishments which they had learned to regard as hostile to 
Christianity; while others have despaired too soon of the national 
safety, from a belief that the majority of their countrymen were 
unworthy of the Divine protection. In neighbourhoods and in 
families dissension has been sown among those who, till then, had 
followed the same spiritual guides, and walked to the same House 
of God in company. Parental authority, and the mutual affection 
of brothers and sisters, have been weakened or destroyed from 
differences which referred to no essential point of doctrine or prac- 
tice. Needless scruples and ill-judged austerities of manner and 
deportment have agitated bosoms and darkened countenances which 
before were guileless, and innocent, and gay as the birds in the 
thicket ; while a fresh argument-has been furnished, by such ex- 
cesses, to the enemies of piety, and a fresh and most injurious 
watch-word obtained to increase the odium which is too apt to 
follow any remarkable earnestness or activity in the cause of holi- 
ness. And, what is, perhaps, the worst and most pervading evil 
of all, the degree in which the public mind has been led to reli- 
gious discussion, and the indiscriminate manner in which that dis- 
cussion has been mingled with the society, the business, and 
amusements of the world, has led many to restrict their views of 
holiness to little more than a kind of godly gossip, and to esteem 
religion itself as a thing rather to be talked about than to be car- 
ried into practice. 

Of the extraordinary man, to whose labours so much good and 
so much evil may be attributed, the history had been, till now, al- 
most unknown in foreign nations, and very imperfectly and par- 
tially appreciated by his own countrymen. Few persons, however, 
had left behind them more abundant materials for their own bio- 
graphy. From the 23d to the 88th year of a most active and rest- 

ess life, John Wesley had found time to keep a Diary, not only 
of his actions, but of his thoughts, his studies, his remarks on 
books, on men, and miscellaneous topics, with a minuteness and 
vivacity only possible to one who had sufficient vanity to believe 
all which respected himself worth recording, and sufficient ability 
to render all which he recorded interesting. In all his printed 
works, on whatever subject, (and these amount to sixteen volumes,) 
he has found a necessity or opportunity to speak of himself, his 
habits of life and modes of thinking; and he lived so much and 
so long in the sight of men, aud there were so many men to whom 
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his slightest peculiarities were tinged with the odour of sanctity, 
that his words and actions, if he had himself omitted to record 
them, were none of them likely to fall to the ground and be for 
gotten. But though, within a few years after his death, his bis- 
tory was given to the world in more than one bulky publication, 
his biographers, prior to Mr. Southey, were more intent on for- 
warding the ends of religious faction, than on presenting to man- 
kind an accurate picture of their hero. 1n some of them the heart 
was wanting to understand his worth, or the will to do it jus- 
tice : others did not possess sufficient freedom or strength.of intel- 
lect to perceive wherein he was erroneous. 

There is, indeed, no description of history so difficult to write 
in a candid and historical temper, as the lives of those who have 
been the principal agents in a religious revolution, inasmuch as 
there are no revolutions to which the race of men are liable, which 
interest so deeply the strongest feelings of our nature, and leave 
behind them so lastin an impression on the moral and political 
frame of society. ‘ The Emperor Charles V.’, Mr. Southey ob- 
serves, ‘ and his rival of France appear at this day infinitely in- 
significant, if we compare them with Luther and Loyola: and 
there may come a time when the name of Wesley will be more 
generally known, and in remoter regions of the globe, than that of 
Frederick or of Catherine. For the works of such men survive them, 
and continue to operate, when nothing remains of worldly ambi- 
tion but the memory of its vanity and its guilt.’ 

But if the intensity of the interest excited by such men is, in ge- 
neral, the greatest obstacle to obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
their characters, it may be said that there were countervailing causes 
in the case of Wesley, which have enabled the world to judge of 
him with a greater and earlier impartiality than of most men whose 
sphere of action has been so extensive, and the effects which they 
have produced so important. The very violence of that admiration 
which he received from his friends, and of that opposition which 
his enemies raised against him, had a natural tendency to work off 
itself more rapidly than if he and his proceedings had, in the first 
instance, been either censured or praised with more moderation. 
Men soon grow tired of calling their brother a perfect saint or an 
incarnate devil; and to this result the unusual longevity of Wesley 
himself may be thought to have greatly contributed. The world 
became familiar with him and his ways; the one side learned to 
respect him more, and the other to worship him. less, than if he had 
passed a shorter time among them: and, while the opinions of 
mankind were thus gradually changing, Wesley in his own character 
underwent some changes also. If his ambition and love of power 
grew stronger, if his credulity received, as was likely to happen, 
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some accession from old age, yet his enthusiasm, in the same pro-' 
portion, became of a milder and less obnoxious character ; he grew 
doubtful or careless as to some of those doctrines on which, in his 
early career, he had laid the greatest stress, and by which his oppo- 
nents had been most offended; and if he were more of a schismatic 
from the discipline of the Church of England at fourscore than at 
six and thirty, it is certain that his difference from her in doctrine 
had, in the mean time, greatly softened. 

‘Nor were the exterior courtesy of his manners, the comeliness 
and gravity of his appearance, and the acquaintance which he 
through life kept up with learned men and general literature, with- 
out their efficacy in softening any personal prejudice which his 
opponents might entertain or excite against him. He was not a 
bawling coarse-visaged fanatic: he was an enthusiast doubtless, but 
an enthusiast of a liberal temper and cultivated understanding ; and 
the comparison between himself and the majority of his ‘ helpers’ 
was too remarkable to be overlooked even by his enemies. 

Accordingly, though the eloquence of Whitefield appears to have 
been greater than that of Wesley, though his disinterestedness was far 
more generally recognized, aud though his overt acts of separation 
from the church were, after all, by no means so decisive, yet it was 
Whitefield and not Wesley who was principally assailed, both by the 
arrows of profane ridicule and by the animosity and invectives of 
his ecclesiastical brethren; while the dispute which soon arose be- 
tween them on election and reprobation had a tendency to coneili- 
ate still more the majority of the Church of England to Wesley. 

Few doctrines can be named which the clergy of that church 
have, for some centuries past, regarded with more vigilant and 
anxieus alarm, than that system which Augustine appears to have 
first introduced among Christians, but which, in modern times, we 
are generally content to refer to its most strenuous defender Calvin. 
Nor is this abhorrence to be wholly ascribed to the revolting cha- 
racter of the doctrine itself, or to the injurious consequences which 
it appears to most men to involve, as to the responsibility of man 
and the justice and mercy of his Maker. From the times of Elizabeth 
downwards, it had been one of the principal subjects of contention 
between the main body of the clergy and those whose avowed aims 
extended to the subversion of episcopal government and the puri- 
fying of the church from all those decent observances which their 
prejudice regarded as remnants of Babylonish corruption. The 
expulsion of six thousand episcopalians from their benefices during 
the civil war, and the bitter persecution exercised against all who 
still adhered to the ancient ceremonies, were not likely to diminish 
these feuds, or to render the Arminian part of the church more in- 
clined to favour the system of their enemies. Nor can we wonder, 
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though we must regret, that their return to power was distinguished 
by a retaliation, more natural than Christian, of the same severities 
which they had themselves so recently tasted; or that a schism was 
thus perpetuated which a more tolerant line of conduct might, 
perhaps, have then healed for ever. 

But it was with the dissenters only that the clergy, since the re- 
storation of Charles II. had been called on to debate the points of 
grace and free will. The calamitous and injudicious expulsion of the 
non-conformists had, among many bad effects, this single good one, 
that those who remained were like-minded; and even the dissen- 
ters had, many of them, begun to speak with more reserve as to the 
offensive tenets in question, and to express themselves in a manner 
more conformable to the pacific system of Baxter; when predes- 
tination and reprobation were at once revived in the bosom of the 
church itself, by the indiscreet and fiery eloquence of Whitefield, and 
opposed by Wesley with a zeal and closeness of reasoning which 
the Calvinists never forgave, but the value of which was felt by 
those Arminians whom he had previously most offended. 

The effects, indeed, of Whitefield’s revived fatalism have been, if 
not so dangerous to the church, yet, perhaps, more annoying than 
all the watch-nights and band-meetings and rival hierarchy of which 
Wesley was the founder, inasmuch as the continuance of domestic 
broils is often less endurable than the actual separation of a family. 
The number of the clergy who eventually adhered to Wesley was 
small; the supremacy which he exercised and the homage which 
he required were such as to revolt most of those who were entitled 
to regard themselves as his equals in rank and education ; and his 
measures so evidently conducted, in spite of his constant disclaimer, 
and, as it would seem, in spite of his own wishes, to separation 
from the national religion, that few of those who wished well to its 
continuance were likely to proceed with him to the utmost extent 
of his projects. His brother, Charles Wesley, at first his most at- 
tached and able coadjutor, had, for many years before his death, 
discontinued his habits of itinerant preaching; and his other clerical 
adherents by degrees sobered down into stationary and useful mi- 
nisters of a church, from the majority of whose members, this 
peculiarity once abandoned, they had little or nothing which could 
distinguish them. Even the lay-preachers, and those who entered 
most fully into their founder’s views, as their visible connexion with 
the church was dissolved, were regarded (as open but moderate 
enemies) with more kindly feelings than those who were suspected 
of a hollow allegiance to her power and a secret alliance with the 
non-conformists. 

With Whitefield the case was different. As he neither claimed 
nor exercised any supremacy over his followers, and as the profes- 
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sion of his distinguishing principles, though contrary to the usual 


opener of both clergy and laity, involved no necessary breach of » 
all 


egiance to the church, and might even plead in its favour, with 
considerable plausibility, the ambiguous and comprehensive word- 
ing of some of the articles, the clergy who adopted his opinions 
were by far more numerous than those who followed Wesley ; and, 
while they professedly remained in the church, were yet very effec- 
tually distinguished from their brethren by their adherence to a very 
unpopular doctrine, by their preference of a phraseology which had 
an air of ancient puritanism, and by the invidious appropriation, 
to themselves and their party, of the title of Evangelical Preachers. 
It is no part of our present business to examine how far these 
sparks of difference might have been extinguished, or how far the 
flame might still be moderated, by a more tolerant and conciliatory 
treatment than these men have yet received from the high church 
party. But the fact is, we apprehend, unhappily notorious, that 
there is at present a numerous party in the church whose rise may 
be traced, in a great measure, to Whitefield’s preaching, and that 
this party, though adorned with as much piety and virtue as any 

arty of equal numbers can shew, and inferior to none, perhaps, 
in their fidelity to the civil and ecclesiastical establishments of 
their country, are yet more obnoxious and more formidable to 
many of their high church opponents than those professed metho- 
dists, who, however they may be reputed enemies to the church, 
have at least the merit of being hostile in an equal degree to Cal- 
vinism. 

Accordingly, if we look at the titles of the various angry pam- 
phlets, which appear from time to time to strut and fret their hour 
on the crowded stage of controversy, we shall find scarcely one in 
ten directed against-the followers of Wesley; and even the few 
which are thus directed will be found, in general, to have been 
called out by some local abuse, or burst of unusual enthusiasm, 
except it be in the case of some of those rare and happy intellects 
who, in no instance, look further than the surface and the names 
of things; who, ignorant of the divisions among the methodists 
themselves, aud confounding with methodists all to whom the vul- 
gar apply the term, endeavour, like Mr. Polwhele, to avenge 
themselves on Calvinists by belabouring Arminians, and to stab Dr. 
Hawker of Plymouth through the cassock of old John Wesley. 

And if those by whom Wesley was so warmly opposed during 
his life, are at present so little inclined to withhold from him his 
due share of panegyric, his own followers, it is hoped, (of whom 
the more distinguished have already shewn a disposition to dis- 
courage many of those excesses by which their founder gave so 
much offence to sober Christians) may now be less averse to a can- 
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did examination, how far the good which Wesley is acknowledged 
to have done might have been effected with less incidental evil ; or 
how far it is wise to adhere to those institutions which, themselves 
but of doubtful utility, have an inevitable tendency to perpetuate 
and embitter that separation from the church which they still pro- 
fess to deprecate. 

But as the period is now arrived when a sober and impartial es- 
timate of Wesley's character and opinions is no longer unattainable, 
few persons could have béen found, we think, better qualified for the 
undertaking than Mr. Southey has shewn himself to be. With a 
deep practical knowledge of human nature, and of that science, 
which the Germans have taught him to call ‘ psychology,’ he is 
better read than most men now living in the general history of the 
church, and of those remarkable men who hold their place in its 
annals, either as saints or heresiarchs. He has a larger share 
than Lavington possessed of that peculiar learning for which 
Lavington was most remarkable, and he has applied it, in a wiser 
and more Christian temper, to the explanation of the distinctive 
features of methodism, and the discrimination of its good and 
evil. If some of his readers think him too partial to his hero, 
they have only to reproach him with the most natural and venial 
fault to which a biographer is liable ; nor has his partiality blinded 
him to the enthusiasm and love of power which divided Wesley’s 
character, and too often perverted the application and usefulness 
of talents and virtues which have been seldom surpassed. And as, 
in the collection of his facts, and the comparison of his evi- 
dence, he has displayed his usual industry and discrimination, his 
narrative, as the faithful record of singular and important occur 
rences, can hardly fail to be read with interest and instruction, 
even by those who are little inclined to concur in his sentiments on 
Christian doctrine or ecclesiastical polity. 

The founder of Methodism always professed himself a mem- 
ber of the church of England, and had been brought up from 
his infancy in a more than usual reverence for its forms and disci- 
pline. His parents had, in early life, abandoned, from conviction, 
and after diligent inquiry, the communion of the dissenters for that 
of the establishment; in which his father, a man of exemplary 
learning and piety, after struggling with many difficulties, and with 
the powerful ill-will of the body whom he had deserted, obtained 
two small livings in Lincolnshire. He had many daughters and 
three sons; Samuel, the eldest, was first under-master of West- 
minster school, afterwards head of a free school at Tiverton, and 
distinguished himself as the intrepid friend and champion of Atter- 
bury during his misfortunes. He appears to have been an excel- 
lent man, learned, pious, and of vigorous understanding, who, —_ 
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he tenderly loved, and fully appreciated the worth of his brothers, 
was never blinded to the il! consequences of some of their peculi- 
arities, and vainly endeavoured to repress or regulate them. John, 
the hero of Mr. Southey’s work, was educated at the Charter-house 
and Christ Church, whence he was elected to a fellowship of Lin- 
coln College. ‘The third brother, Charles, was patronized in early 
life by an Irish gentleman of fortune, of the same family name of 
Wesley or Wellesley, who offered to make him his heir if he would 
consent to go with him to Ireland. The Young man, who was just 
chosen student of Christ Church from Westminster school, pre- 
ferred his prospects there, to a life of dependance on a stranger ; 
and the favour of his namesake was in consequence transferred, and 
his fortune bequeathed, to Richard, second son of Sir Henry 
Colley, who assumed the name of Wellesley, was afterwards Earl 
of Mornington, and was the grandfather of Marquis Wellesley and 
the Duke of Wellington. 

All the brothers had the advantage of an admirable domestic 
education and example. But it may be thought that a fire which 
consumed their father’s parsonage, and from which John, when 
very young, escaped by a kind of miracle, had some tendency to 
make the child, so strangely saved, a greater favourite than the 
others, and to foster in his own mind an idea, which early possessed 
him, that he was destined for something wonderful. 

It is still more probable that a supposed goblin, which for some 
time kept the family in continual bustle and alarm, confirmed, if it 
did not occasion the superstition and credulity which was, through 
life, a predominant part of Wesley’s character. Of these strange 
occurrences, which Dr. Priestly afterwards published as ‘ the best 
authenticated, and best told story of the kind extant,’ and in the 
supernatural character of which Mr. Southey himself appears to 
bea believer, a sufficiently copious account is given in his first volume. 
The story is by no means ill calculated for the amusement of a Christ- 
mas fireside ; and it has, as Priestly observes, this remarkable pecu- 
liarity, that neither the good Vicar of Epworth himself, nor his wife 
and family, were more than usually credulous, or even so much 
terrified as most persons might have been under the apprehension 
of a spiritual visitor. 

But we do not know that the facts are any of them worth a 
more particular notice. All these stories have the same general 
features with the drummer of Tedworth, and the other marvels in 
Glanville’s Sadducismus Triumphatus. In all, the goblin has 
amused himself by knocking behind wainscots, imitating the 
chink of money, throwing down platters and furniture, and pulling 
young females out of bed; and in all of them, if any thing is 
seen, it is m the shape of some small four-footed animal, visible 
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only for a moment, and by an imperfect light, to some solitary 
individual of the family. Now this similarity of circumstances in 
every visitation of the kind, is the more remarkable because such 
supposed manifestations of supernatural agency are precisely those 
which, however difficult to counterfeit in themselves, are, at all 
events, less difficult than most others which might be suggested. 
And, though it is certainly not easy to account for such occurrences 
by the supposition of any human legerdemain, this supposition 
appears to us to be the least formidable horn of the dilemma. 
The objection of Priestly, mdeed, is any thing but satisfactory, 
since he has nothing to urge against the probable truth of the 
story but the old question ‘cui bono?’ and the argument that, 
where no good end was answered, we may safely conclude that 
Almighty Power did not work a miracle. But, in the present 
instance, as Mr. Southey observes, no immediate manifestation of 
Divine Power is supposed, any more than in the case of a departed 
spirit appearing. * Such things,’ he remarks, ‘ may be preternatural 
and yet not miraculous ; they may be not in the ordmary course of 
nature, and yet imply no alteration of its laws. And with regard 
to the good end which they may be supposed to answer, it 
would be end sufficient if sometimes one of those unhappy per- 
sons who, looking through the dim glass of infidelity, see nothing 
beyond this life, and the narrow sphere of mortal existence, should, 
from the well-established truth of one such story, (trifling and ob- 
jectless as it might otherwise appear,) be led to a conclusion that 
‘there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
their philosophy.’ 

This is piously and eloquently urged, and so far as Dr. Priestly 
is concerned, it is urged victoriously; but the difficulty will still 
remain, that whatever has been revealed to us of the spiritual 
world, or whatever conjectures a sound analogy would lead us to 
form concerning its inhabitants, is in direct opposition to the idea 
of their agency being exerted im tricks so apish and insignificant 
as a well-educated schoolboy would be ashamed of. Those mha- 
bitants, whether departed souls, or of a class distinct from human 
nature, are, at all events, universally and reasonably conceived to 
be superior to man in power and intelligence; and, as a good 
angel could take no delight in disturbing the , ee of a virtuous 
family, a bad angel, if he had the power of molesting them at all, 
would in all probability have done bis mischief in a more effectual 
and dignified manner. 

John Wesley, in his early youth, displayed an ardent love of know- 
ledge together with a vivacity of intellect and fancy which accom- 
panied him through life, and, at one time, seemed likely to have found 
its vent in poetry. As, however, he was destined by the — of = 
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family, and by the situation which he held in the University, to be- 
come a candidate for orders; his parents were laudably anxious 
that his attention should be directed to the studies which concerned 
his profession, and more particularly to such books as were likely 
to excite and cherish in his breast a strong devotional spirit. With 
this view his father recommended ‘Thomas a Kempis,’ and ‘'Taylor’s 
Holy Living and Dying,’ to which he himself shortly afterwards added 
the ‘ Christian Perfection,’ and ‘ Serious Call’ of that most eloquent 
of enthusiasts, William Law. In the plans which he began to lay 
down for his future life, a certain degree of romance appears to 
have early mingled. Not content with getting rid, ina very summary 
manner, of all his acquaintance whose conversation he did not think 
likely to promote his spiritual improvement, he sighed for a still 
deeper retirement than his college could supply, and had serious 
thoughts of accepting the matership of a small school among the 
dales of Yorkshire, as a spot where he might be entirely free from 
all mtruders, to converse with his books and his religious meditations. 
The option of declining this retirement was, however, not given to 
him, and, after officiating for two years as his father’s curate at 
Wroote, he returned to his college, where he became Moderator of 
the Logical Disputations, and Greek. Lecturer. For logic he had 
always a strong predilection, and in his latter years he thanks God, 
with some degree of self-complacency, for having given him that 
‘honest art,’ whereby he was enabled so easily to detect the lurk- 
ing fallacies of his opponents. Of his Greek studies less is 
known, except that he through life expressed a more than usual 
reverence for the earlier fathers of the church ; yet we have heard, 
that in one of his latest sermons in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
observing that many members of the University were among his 
audience, he introduced mto his discourse a dissertation on the 
second Aorist, with a dexterity and acuteness which evinced that he 
had neither forgotten nor neglected the studies of sixty years before. 

It was at this time that a decided colour was given to his 
destiny, and the foundation laid of that religious society which 
has since attained so formidable a power in his own country and in 
America. It was not, however, with Wesley himself that it began. 
There is nothing more remarkable in his history than that all the 
steps of that revolution, in which he was the principal agent, were 
suggested, apparently, without his seeking, and that his powerful 
genius was displayed, not so much in the original conception of any 
measure, as in placing himself at the head of the wave as it rose, 
and so managing his course down the stream of events as to make 
all of them subservient to the extension of his influence and the 
developement of his peculiar talents. During his absence at 
Wroote his younger brother Charles, whose mind the example of 
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his parents and brothers had impressed very deeply with religious 
feelings, had drawn together, in Oxford, a small society of young 
men of similar views, who received the sacrament weekly at St. 
Mary’s, and assembled daily in each other’s rooms, for the purposes 
of prayer and study. It was natural that, on John’s return to his 
fellowship at Lincoln College, he should be invited to join their 
party, and his superior age, though he too was very young, together 
with his station in the * a ag his character for learning, and, 
above all, his being already in priest’s orders, combined as naturally 
to give him the direction of the little brotherhood. Nothing was 
farther from his thoughts, or theirs, than the idea of separation from 
the church ; they were, indeed, completely high church in their 
principles and practices, with a certain leaning to popery which 
they had contracted from Thomas a Kempis, or, perhaps, from 
Law, and which led them into excesses of religious severity on 
which Wesley himself, in after life, looked back with some regret, 
and which absolutely terminated in the madness and death of one 
of their members, a Mr. Morgan. It was impossible that singu- 
larity of this kind, to which John Wesley added a remarkable 
plainness of dress, and an unusual manner of wearing his long 
flaxen hair, should not attract the notice, and draw down the indis- 
criminating ridicule of the young men by whom they were sur- 
rounded; and the name of methodists, (a term not taken, as is 
generally supposed, from the ancient school of physicians so called, 
but from a religious sect among the puritans of the 17th century,) 
was the least offensive and the most lasting of the many terms of 
mockery which were applied to them. But it is not true, (as 
has been often asserted,) that they were in any way molested by the 
public authorities either of the University or of the Church of 
England. Such a notion has, apparently, no better ground than 
a report, which at one time prevailed among the under-gra- 
duates, that ‘ the Dean and Censors of Christ Church were going to 
break up the godly club.’ Lt is certain, however, that no interference 
of this kind took place, even when it might have been justified by 
the death of Mr. Morgan, and the reports by which that event was 
accompanied ; on the contrary, they had the sanction and approba- 
tion of the Bishop of Oxford, in their practice of visiting and 
instructing the inhabitants of the Prison and Hospitals. They 
were all admitted to orders without difficulty or opposition, 
(Whitefield with particular favour and kindness by Benson, Bishop of 
Gloucester,) and their character for unusual piety was so far from 
being injurious to them, that it seems, in every instance, to have 
conciliated the good will of their ecclesiastical superiors, till they 
excited opposition by doctrines decidedly at variance with the pre- 
vailing opinions of the church. 

Wesley 
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Wesley had, at this time, an offer of the living of Epworth on 


his father’s resignation, and the good old man, who was now on 
the brink of the grave, was very anxious that it should be accepted, 
not only for his son’s sake, but that the good which he had himself 
done there might be perpetuated and extended by a successor of 
the same principles and piety, and that his wife and younger 
children might continue, after his death, to find a home im the house 
where they had so long resided. But the young ascetic was im- 
moveable either by the wishes of his parents or the arguments of 
his elder brother Samuel. He had imbibed a strong apprehension 
of the responsibility and temptations incident to the care of a parish 
and the intercourse with the world which it rendered necessary. 
He spoke as if his salvation was absolutely impossible except in 
that species of monastic life which he enjoyed with his devout as- 
sociates at Oxford, ‘ who had only one work to do on earth; 
who had absolutely devoted themselves to God, and took up their 
cross daily.” He shrunk in alarm from the charge of such a popu- 
lation as that of Epworth, exclaiming, ‘ Two thousand souls! I 
see not how any man living can take care of a hundred!” And 
above all, he said, that it was absolutely necessary for every Christian 
to suffer contempt, and that this was an advantage which he en- 
joyed to the full among those of his own age in Oxford. 

ese arguments are, certainly, more characteristic of the man, 
than creditable to his judgment. It argued a mistrust of the 
divme protection as much as of his own strength, to suppose 
that more was necessary for the very being of his Christian life, 
than for the salvation of all the parish priests in England. ‘If 
contempt were so necessary to him’ (his brother Samuel smartly 
observed) ‘he had only to go down to Epworth, where a course of 
singularities similar to those which he had practised at Oxford, 
would ensure his being, ‘ in a competent time, despised as much as 
his heart could wish.’ But he argued, with more force, that ‘a 
man must be esteemed in order to be useful; and, if contempt 
were necessary to salvation, it is certain that Wesley himself was 
tiot saved, since, during by far the greater part of his life, he en- 
Joved an extent of power and popularity substantially greater than 
all the bishops in England put together. 

There is, m fact, no greater mistake, though, among austere and 
secluded religionists it is by no means an uncommon one, than 
that which supposes the persecution and mockery of the world to 
be a necessary not an incidental consequence of a sincere profes- 
sion of Christianity, and that the esteem of men is not merely 
dangerous to, but absolutely incompatible with true religion. This 
opimion has had the effect of encouraging many in singularities 
highly injurious to the cause of truth, and in a spiritual pride yet 
more 
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more dangerous to themselves, when they have magnified into per- 
secution every little grievance to which, in their journey through 
life, the saint and the sinner are alike exposed; or when they have 
placed to the account of religion, those affronts which they have 
brought on themselves, and fancied that they were bearing the 
cross, when they merely suffered the consequences of their_per- 
sonal folly or vanity. And it has on the other hand, occasioned 
much severe and groundless disquietude to men of humble tem- 
pers and inoffensive deportment, who have been alarmed and sur- 
prised at finding themselves treated with respect and esteem, where 
they expected nothing but obloquy and injury. When we are 
cautioned to ‘ let our light shine before men that they may see our 
good works,’ and ‘ to provide all things honest and of good report 
in the sight of all men, it might be reasonably inferred that the 
prospects which are here held out of conciliating the good opinion 
of the world, were not altogether illusory, even if we were not 
elsewhere informed that, generally speaking, no one is likely to 
harm us, ‘ if we be followers of that which is good.’ But as per- 
secutions and obloquy, for the sake of religion, are really borne by 
many, and may possibly come to all, it is fit that all should be 
disciplined to expect and to endure them; and this, as we conceive, 
is the true and the only intelligible purport of the cautions of our 
Saviour. It is wise in him who prepares a young mariner for the 
duties of his profession, to describe to him before hand those storms 
which he must look to encounter ; but it is neither wise nor grate- 
ful in him whose voyage has been calm and prosperous, to magnify 
every rufiling air into St. Panl’s Euroclydon, or to impute to the 
severity of the weather and the frowns of Providence those acci- 
dents which have arisen from nothing but his own bad seamanship. 
As Wesley had made the whole affair a matter of religious casu- 
istry, he appears to have paid no attention whatever to that which 
was uppermost in his father’s mind, the interest of his mother and 
sisters. Yet when, sometime after, he was offered by Dr. Bur- 
ton, the head of Corpus Christi College, the situation of chaplain 
and missionary in the new colony founded in Georgia by General 
Oglethorpe, he declined the offer, not only on those general grounds 
which had determined him to prefer Oxford to Epworth, but 
from an unwillingness to leave England during his mother’s life- 
time, alleging that he was ‘ the staff of her old age.’ That high 
minded woman, however, herself put an end to his scruples, de- 
claring that, ‘ if she had twenty sons, she should rejoice that they 
were all so employed, though she should never see them more.’ 
His father was already dead, having enjoyed in a degree hardly to 
be surpassed, that calm and rational hope, which is the true eu- 

thanasia of a Christian. : 
n 
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In Wesley’s voyage to Georgia he was accompanied by his bro- 
ther Charles, whom he had himself persuaded to enter into orders, 
and, contrary to the advice of Samuel (who seems to have feared 
that they would, by their mutual encouragement and example, fo- 
ment that spirit of fanaticism which was the besetting danger of 
both,) to embark with him in his plan of converting the Indians. 
Charles, however, had no regular appointment as chaplain or mis- 
sionary, and went out as private secretary to the Governor. John 
Wesley was, at this time, a confirmed ascetic to a degree which he 
never afterwards was. ‘ He had only,’ (say his official biographers 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore,) ‘ attained to the spirit of bondage 
unto fear, and he found that all his senses were ready to betray 
him into sin, upon every exercise of them.’ He, accordingly, left 
off the use of flesh and wine, relinquished one meal in the day, and 
slept on the floor instead of the bed of his cabin. He wrote in a 
spirit of similar austerity to his brother Samuel, exhorting him to 
banish the classic authors from his school and substitute the Christian 
works. He did not, however, himself neglect the help and guid- 
ance of learning in his scriptural studies, since every morning, 
from five to seven, he read the sacred volume, carefully comparing 
it with the writings of the earliest ages, ‘ that he might not lean 
to his own understanding.’ Well had it been, had he always at- 
tended to such guides with equal diligence ! i 

When Wesley accepted the situation of chaplain to the colony, 
he seems to have supposed that his labours would be more among 
the Indians than the settlers. The duties and difficulties of a 
missionary were then but very imperfectly known among Pro- 
testants; and he pleased himself with the idea that he should 
preach to ‘a people not yet beguiled by philosophy and vain de- 
ceit; and enforce to them the plein truth of God, without its be- 
ing softened and rendered useless by the comments of men.’ In 
his first interview with TTomo-Chichi, the chief of the Creek 
nation, he seems to have well understood how to address them 
in their own figurative and impressive manner. But to employ 
this talent to any general good effect, it was necessary to learn their 
language, and, strange as it may seem, Wesley never attempted this. 
He found, indeed, abundant occupation among the Christians of 
Georgia, and was easily induced, by successive trifling obstacles, 
to abandon all thoughts of that conversion of the heathen, which 
had been his main object in leaving England. 

His reception on commencing his public labours as chaplain 
was extremely encouraging. The mbabitants of Savannah attended 
church with laudable exactness, even on week days, and to the neg- 
lect of those amusements which were previously most fashionable 
in the place. Wesley obtained some signal triumphs over the pride 
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of rank and the love of dress both in his charity school and in his 
adult congregation ; and though a clergyman who does his duty 
faithfully, may always lay his account to meet with occasional oppo- 
sition and disappointment amid the motley crowd of a new colony, 
it is probable that he might have done abundant good, had he been 
content to attempt it in an usual manner, and had be borne in mind 

wise counsel of Dr. Burton, to consider his parishioners as 
babes in their progress, and therefore to feed them with milk in- 
stead of strong meat. 

But Wesley was now a high churchman of the most intolerant cha- 
racter. In his zeal for the letter of the rubric he insisted on baptizing 
children by immersion instead of sprinkling. He refused to read the 
burial service over a dissenter, and repelled from the communion one 
of the most pious men in the colony, because he had been brought up 
a nonconformist, and would not submit to be rebaptized by an epis- 
copally ordained minister. Following the original appointment of 
the church rather than its modern practice, he separated the morning 
service from the communion, performing them at different hours ; 
but what gave most offence, was his making his sermons so many 
satires on particular persons. All the quarrels of the town were, 
at length, imputed to his a pp conduct, and his scruples 
and peculiarities so perplexed the peop e, that they said (as a plain 
speaker told Wesley) that they could not tell whether he were Pro- 
testant or Papist, having never heard of such a religion before. 

The strangest, however, of all his actions, either in Georgia or 
during the whole course of his life, was his behaviour respecting a 
certam Miss Causton, the niece of the chief magistrate of the 
colony, to whom, after a long religious flirtation originally pro- 
moted by Oglethorpe, Wesley proposed marriage against the ad- 
vice of most of his religious friends in the colony. Unexpectedly 
the lady rejected him, and was, shortly after, married to a Mr. 
Williamson. Wesley, however, still seems to have watched over 
her spiritual welfare with a peculiar and jealous anxiety, till, after 
some little quarrels, the result of advice obtruded on the one hand, 
and rejected, perhaps indignantly, on the other, he thought fit to 
repel her from the communion, till she should openly declare her- 
self to have repented of certain faults which, without publicly 
stating them, he professed to have observed in her conduct... This 
unusual procedure set the whole colony in a flame. The lady 
miscarried ; and though she had the justice or the generosity to im- 

ute the accident to another cause, her friends were anxious to 
Ge it believed the consequence of the chaplain’s bigotry. She 
was induced, however, to make an affidavit that Wesley had re- 
peatedly offered her marriage, which was couched in language 
well calculated: to produce a suspicion beyond what it absolutely 
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asserted. Her uncle, the recorder, till now the firm friend of 
Wesley, resorted to all means, fair or unfair, to blacken and de- 
stroy his character. Parts of the letters which had passed between 
him and Mrs. Williamson, during the long course of their affection 
and intimacy, were publicly read in different companies, with such 
comments as were most likely to produce an effect unfavourable 
to the writer; and a grand jury was induced by Causton’s influence, 
to find a bill of indictment against him, containing ten counts, of 
which the first was for speaking and writing to Mrs. Williamson 
without her husband’s consent,—the others related to his repelling 
her from the communion, his division of the service,.and his con- 
duct respecting baptisms and burials. 

Wesley met these hostilities with spirit and dignity. Such parts 
of the charge as referred to his ecclesiastical conduct he refused to 
give an account of before any tribunal but that of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. That which related to his correspondence with Mrs. 
Williamson he desired might be tried as soon as possible. Nor 
was it till after four months had elapsed without any progress being 
made, that he finally determined, with the general concurrence of 
his friends in the colony, to leave a place where he had no longer 
any hope of rendering service to religion. 

But whatever credit may be given to Wesley’s firmness and dis- 
interested zeal, it will hardly be denied that his conduct in Georgia 
was marked by a want of sound judgment, which would have 

, 4 we had not known his subsequent history, a person ac- 
tually frantic. We will not lay any particular stress on his bigotry 
towards dissenters. ‘There have always been some few of the high 
church party (though the great majority of learning and authority 
has been uniformly on the other side) who have denied the validity 
of baptism when administered by persons not episcopally ordained. 
But, in repelling Mrs. Williamson from the communion for an 
offence not specified, the rubric by which he professed to be guided, 
no less than the reason of the case, and the general practice of 
the Christian church, was decidedly against him. The power of 
repelling ‘ open and notorious evil livers’ from the sacrament is 
given to the priest, lest ‘ the congregation be offended.’ It is only 
for faults which may be made public, that spiritual censures 
of any kind may be pronounced. The priest has no right, for 
he has no opportunity or occasion, to interfere between man and his 
Maker, except where the openness of the offence makes the 
church a party aggrieved, or where the criminals, as in the case 
of auricular confession, submit themselves to his judgment and 
correction. But Mrs. Williamson does not appear to have stood 
in either of these predicaments ; and, whatever Wesley might have 
individually known or believed to her disadvantage, though it might 
be 
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be his duty, in point of charity, to exhort her, in private ‘ to repent 
her of her sins, or else come not to that holy sacrament,’ yet if she 
still chose to attend, as the risque was hers alone, so she was an- 
swerable to no other master than Him by whom Judas himself was 
not openly repelled from that mystery. That it was not Wesley’s 
piety alone which rendered him obnoxious in Georgia, is, indeed, 
apparent from the fact that Whitefield, immediately after him, en- 
joyed more peace and popularity here than in any other scene of 

is labours. And it is strange and revolting to see Wesley, on 
leaving a place which he had himself, by his own want of judg- 
ment, made too hot to hold him, assuming the air of an apostle 
persecuted for the sake of the gospel, and going through that cere- 
mony of ‘ shaking the dust from his feet,’ which even an apostle 
dared not have done without a divine commission, and which, if he 
meant any thing by it at all, was to devote the inhabitants of 
Savannah to everlasting destruction ! 

As yet Wesley has been seen in the character of an over-zealous 
high churchman only. But, during his stay in the Western Con- 
tinent, the beginning had been laid of an influence foreign to the 
church of England, which for several years continued to produce 
very remarkable effects on his conduct and opinions. In the vessel 
which conveyed himself and his associates to America were several 
families of the Moravians, or (as they call themselves) the United 
Brethren, who, under the patronage of government, were proceed- 
ing to join some of their society already established in Georgia. 
During the voyage, which was tedious and stormy, Wesley had 
been greatly impressed and affected by their humility, meekness, 
and patience. 

* Those servile offices, which none of the English would perform for 
the other passengers, they offered themselves to undertake, and would 
receive no recompense ; saying, it was good for théir proud hearts, and 
their Saviour had done more for them. No injury could move their 
meekness; if they were struck or thrown down, they made no complaint, 
nor suffered the slightest indication of resentment to appear. Wesle 
was curious to see whether they were equally delivered from the spirit 
of fear, and this he had an opportunity of ascertaining. In the midst 
of the psalm with which they began their service, the sea broke over, 
split the main-sail, covered the ship, and poured in between the decks, 
as if, he says, the great deep had already swallowed us up. A dread- 
ful screaming was heard among the English colonists: the Moravians 
calmly sung on. Wesley afterwards asked one of them, if he was not 
afraid at that time. He replied, ‘1 thank God, no.” He was then 
asked if the women and children were not afraid. His answer was, 
“* No; our women and children are not afraid to die.” ’"—vol. i. p. 81. 


This good opinion was confirmed by all which he observed in 


their conduct and manners after his arrival in the new world. The 
B2 simplicity 
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simplicity and solemnity of their forms of worship, more particu- 
larly on the election and ordination ef a bishop, appeared to him 
a lively image of primitive Christianity. He reckoned a tempo- 
rary absence from his English friends richly overpaid by being 
admitted to the fellowship of the Moravian church; and he shewed 


in a remarkable manner his high respect for them, by referring to ~ 


their decision, though he was, after all, not able to give up his in- 
clinations to their authority, whether or no he should seek the fair 
Sophia Causton in marriage. From them, even now, he had 
adopted the most absurd and presumptuous of their peculiarities, 
the practice of referring important questions in faith, in piety, or 
worldly prudence, to the decision of a lot, or of a passage im Scrip- 
ture fortuitously opened: and he was still more disposed to be- 
come their pupil on his arrival in England, from certain conclusions 
which he formed during his homeward voyage, as to his present 
state of blindness and imperfection. There was, necessarily, much 
on his mind, during that voyage, to depress and agitate his spirits, 
in the recollection of the obloquy he had lately passed through, in 
the doubt which could not but arise as to the wisdom or correctness 
of many circumstances of his behaviour, and in the disappointment 
of the schemes which he had laid down, and the hopes with which 
he had quitted England. He had done nothing of all those things 
which had been the objects of his voyage; and, with talents of 
which he well knew the value, and a zeal which, if left without 
employment, was sure to devour its possessor, he had no regular 
channel of utility before him sufficiently extensive and conspicuous 
to gratify his ardent and ambitious character. ‘To do good in the 
usual way was not what suited him. He desired (as William Law 
once told him) to ‘ convert the world ;’ and he had not paid suffi- 
cient attention to the wise counsel with which Law had followed 
up this picture of his character, that it became him to ‘ wait God’s 
time,’ and to be content to serve him with thankfulness in what- 
ever situation, however obscure and lowly, he might please to. make 
use of his services. \ 
But, while thus labouring under the uneasiness of ambition 
without a proper vent, he had other causes of disquietude. Like 
many other men of ardent imagination, he was constitutionally 
timorous and subject to strong impressions of bodily fear, for which, 
in his situation on ship board, where he had little to do but to 
watch his own sensations, (a morbid habit at the best,) he seems to 
have found frequent occasion. During these times it is singular that 
he was sometimes afflicted with uneasy doubts, not only as to his 
own spiritual state, but as to the truth of the religion for which he 
had made so many sacrifices. His natural good sense, indeed, at 
first, reminded him that this fear of death was a trial, nota sin, 
that 
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that he was ‘ to look upon it as his cross, when it came, to let it 
humble bim and quicken all his good resolutions, especially that 
of praying without ceasing ; and at other times to take no thought 
about it, but quietly to go on in the work of the Lord” But his 
nerves were not in a fit state to be governed by his better reason : 
he compared his present uneasiness with the tranquillity of the 
Moravians, and, forgetting that these Moravians had been occu- 
pied, and therefore tranquil, he began to fancy that his faith was 
to blame, and that it was not enough to believe that Christ died for 
the sins of a/i men, and, therefore, of the man John Wesley; but 
that he needed a personal and perfect assurance of his own 
acceptance with God, which was to free him at once from all 
sin, all doubt, and all fear. Such an assurance was taught by 
some of the Moravian preachers of that time, (though the present 
leaders of that people have got rid of much which was absurd or 
obnoxious in the tenets of their founders,) and it was taught by 
none with greater zeal or eloquence than by a German named 
Peter Boehler, whose constant auditor and humble disciple Wesley 
became on his arrival in London. When Boehler, however, told 
him that this faith must be an instantaneous, as well as a free and 
direct operation of God’s spirit on the mind, the reason of Wesley 
still revolted and provoked from the Moravian the reproof. ‘ Mi 
frater, mi frater, excoquenda est ista tua philosophia.’ But by 
this time, the impression was made, and, after a little longer self- 
torment, by seeking a degree of confidence in his soul which 
he could not find there, he felt, as he himself tells us, ‘ his heart 
strangely warmed, he felt that he did trust in Christ, Christ alone, 
for salvation ; and an assurance was given him that he had taken 
away his sius.’ 

This is pretty nearly the process of what Wesley himself called 
his conversion, a term to which, even on his own shewing, it had 
apparently very little claim. From what was he converted? and to 
what? From a dissolute course of life? —That no one would have 
ventured to lay to his charge. From wrath, envy, malice? This he 
does not so much as insinuate. From a trust in his own merits? 
His own previous self-condemnation is a proof that he placed no 
confidence in them. From doubts of the truth of the Christian 
religion? These he already knew how to conquer, by regarding 
them as temptations, and making them additional motives for 
humility, watchfulness, and prayer. What new truths did he now 
acquire or assent to? That Christ died for Ais sins? Christ died 
for the sins of all who seek salvation through him; and, if his 
heart condemned him not, but bore witness, as it must have done, 
that he did thus seek it, then the spirit of God, undoubtedly, 
bore witness with his spirit, that he was one of those to whom 
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the promises of the Gospel were addressed. How little analogy 
did his case offer to those conversions which are recorded in 
the New Testament, and on which he laid so much stress as 
being, like his own, instantaneous! With the term instantaneous 
aiion no disposition to quarrel. A man must begin to be- 
lieve at some time or other; and if the truths of Christianity are 
first impressed on his heart after he arrives at years of discretion, 
he may, beyond a doubt, remember, in certain cases, the very 
day and hour in which he first received conviction. And this 
must necessarily have been the case when men-were converted, as 
in the early days of Christianity, from an utter ignorance of Christ, 
or an utter hatred of his name, not by the gradual process of ratioci- 
nation and frequent discussion, by arguments frequently recalled, 
and prayer for divine illumination long persevered in, but by the 
effect of some single striking discourse, or the sight of some un- 
doubted and conspicuous miracle. The only danger is lest, b 
making that circumstance a necessary mark of conversion whic 
was, in fact, only an incidental accompaniment of it, we should 
presumptuously confine the Grace of God to a single mode of 
operation, and exclude from our scheme that which is, probably, the 
most common of all his dispensations, wherein the seed sown at 
baptism grows up thenceforth, through the means of education and 
example, and by the continually renewed though silent influences 
of that Spirit by whom we were then first sanctified. 

But in whatever manner our conversion is brought about, the 
conversion implies a real and almost total change of heart and habits. 
And what change took place in Wesley at this time, excepting that 
he felt more comfortable in himself, and more satisfied with his own 
spiritual condition ? If he were unreasonably distressed before, this 
might indeed be an effect of grace, and a merciful deliverance from 
certain temptations which previously beset his Christian course : 
but it is plain that so far from being the beginning of that course 
it was not even necessary to its accomplishment; since even if he 
had died while under the influence of bis former low spirits, no one 
would say that his condition would have been either dangerous or 
doubtful. And to preach that such a change as this, in opposition 
to the work of God’s spirit in baptism, is the regeneration spoken 
of in Scripture, and that no man can be saved without such an im- 
mediate and perceptible work of God's spirit on the soul ; is in 
effect, to revive the worst error of the Mystics, and to lead men to 
judge of their own condition, not by the testimony of conscience 
and Scripture, but by feelings and raptures which, as Wesley him- 
self admitted, in the case of the French prophets, were of ‘a doubt- 
ful and disputable nature.’ The point was, in fact, abandoned by 
the founder of methodism in his old age, when he confessed that 
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he had not ‘ for many years, thought a consciousness of accept- 
ance to be essential to justifying faith. Aud how uncertain and 
how transient is the comfort which, even in the present life, such 
rapturous persuasions usually afford, may be learned from his 
own example. So far was he from being really assured by his 
fancied assurance, so far was he from being set free from all 
troublesome doubts and filled with all joy aud peace in believing, 
that we find him first flying to Germany, to get rid, at the spring- 
head of Moravianism, of the uneasy thoughts by which he was 
‘ sawn asunder,’ and thence returning to England still dissatisfied, 
Nor was it till his mind had become fully occupied with a great 
and novel enterprize, of which the object, whether wisely pursued 
or no, was God’s glory and the good of mankind, that his ambition 
and his talents found the vent which they required, and that, amid 
the varied stimulants of opposition and success, persecution and 
popularity, his character recovered its cheerful tone, and he went 
on his way rejoicing. Let us not be suspected of undervaluing 
that comfort and internal peace which the world cannot give, and 
which are, generally speaking, the portion of men:so sincerely pious 
as Wesley was. But it is of consequence that all pious per- 
sons should be aware that, if we are idle, even religion cannot 
make us happy, and that the most certain cure for low spirits and 
constitutional dejection is the zealous discharge of our active and 
social duties, in conjunction with and springing from religion, 
During his visit to Germany, Wesley saw some reasons to with- 
draw his confidence from his Moravian teachers. Of that religious 
community, Mr. Southey, we understand, has been accused of 
. speaking with undue severity. We know not how he has deserved 
this charge. The peculiarities of their doctrine and discipline 
were necessarily to be mentioned as connected with the life of 
Wesley. He was bound, in fairness, as an historian, to notice 
whatever was blameable in either, and we do not see bow he could 
do otherwise than reprobate institutions, which, when carried into 
effect to their utmost strictness, had a natural tendency to dissolve 
the relation between parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
and to substitute the discipline of a convent for the graces and 
charities of social and domestic life. We think, however, that he 
refines too far on the consequences of that system by which human 
beings were sorted like cabbage plants, and shut up in different 
wards of the same vast hospital, according to their ages, sexes and 
conditions ; when he ascribes to this cause those fanatical expres- 
sions and indecent images which, in the last generation, polluted 
the devotional works of the Moravians, and which have been sub- 
jects of shame and sorrow to their more enlightened descendants, 
t is true that, in a society where the youth of both sexes seldom 
B4 saw 
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saw and never conversed with each other, where mutual inclination, 

even where it was excited, was not consulted in their marriages, 

and where man and wife were coupled by the selection of the 

clergy, or by the decision of a lot, there could be nothing resem- 

bling love in its ideal sense. And it is probable that, wherever 

this separation of the sexes is found, a certain grossness of feeling 
and expression will be found also. But, on the other hand, that 
this separation does not necessarily lead to those filthy refinements 
in imagery of which the early Moravians were guilty, is proved 
by the fact that the modern Moravians, though living under the 
same discipline, are free from the offence; and that other sects to 
whom that discipline is unknown have fallen into the same error. 
‘The young lady whose orgasm of amorous piety is mentioned by 
Mr. Southey, vol. i. p. 225, was no Moravian, neither was the 
author of the nauseous ballad, of which he has given an extract, 
addressed to ‘ virgins and widows.’ Nor should it be omitted that 
the devout Mrs. Rowe, in her poems published before the appear- 
ance of either Wesley or the Moravians, has talked, if we are not 
mistaken, in a manner little léss objectionable, of her passion for Him 
whom angels adore ; nor that < flights occur continually in the 
hagiology of the Romish church. The truth is that, at a certain 
stage of enthusiasm, a temptation to grossness always supervenes, 
and, by whatever means the spirits are raised beyond their moderate 
level, their exaltation must necessarily border on that which is pro- 
duced by the strongest of our animal passions. ‘The language of 
Solomon’s song is a precedent but too easily laid hold of by 
persons thus situated. But, however it may be supposed to apply 
to the mutual affection and relation between Christ and the Uni- 
versal Church, (allegorically represented as a single virgin,) it is 
the most perilous and deadly downfal to which piety can be led by 
enthusiasm, to apply such images and such language to cases of 
individual conversion, or to use them as patterns and guides of 
individual devotion and meditation. 

But though the Moravians, more than most other sects with which 
we are acquainted, were at one time guilty of this abuse, (an abuse 
which their patron, Count Zinzendorf, was himself too prone to 
encourage in them,) it would be a great mistake to suppose either 
that their morals were corrupt or that they are still chargeable 
with the faults of their fathers. 


* Fortunately for themselves, and for that part of the heathen world 
among whom they have laboured, and still are labouring with exem- 
plary devotion, the Moravians were taught by their assailants to 
correct this perilous error in time. They were an innocent people, 
and could therefore with serenity oppose the testimony of their lives 
to the tremendous charges which, upon the authority of their own 

writings, 
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writings, were brought against them. And then first seeing the offen- 
siveness, if not the danger of the loathsome and impious extravagancies 
into which they had been betrayed, they corrected their books and 
their language ; and from that time they line continued not merely to 
live without reproach, but to enjoy in a greater degree than any other 
sect, the general good opinion of every other religious community.— 
vol. i. pp. 204, 205. 

But it is remarkable that, though the Moravians in Wesley’s 
time were in the high tide of their enthusiasm, yet it was neither 
this abuse nor their other reprehensible customs which offended 
him. Mr. Southey attributes this to his ignorance of German ; 
but he had acquired, one would think, in Georgia, a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with that language to detect a fault which lay on the 
surface of all their writings and daily conversation. The truth 
seems to be, that he was himself at that time in a state of mind 
which symbolized too well with such expressions to be much 
offended at them ; though, in his latter days, and when mutual oppo- 
sition had made him think ill of every thing which belonged to his 
former friends, he, with the same dismal want of candour which 
distinguished Augustine in his contest with the Manichees, added 
the weight of his own knowledge and authority to the calumnies 
circulated by Rimius. But, be this as it may, his complaints 
against them related chiefly to the supremacy exercised by Zin- 
zendorf, a supremacy which Wesley was likely to brook in no 
man, though he afterwards, in his own person, was guilty of the 
very fault whith he reprobated in another. The breach once 
made was widened after his return to London by the spirit of 
Mysticism which at that time prevailed among the Moravian con- 
gregation there, (a spirit of which Wesley justly complained,) and 
by the still stranger notion, which Wesley dimself imbibed, of the 
possibility of silass perfection being attained by man in his pre- 
sent state of existence. Zinzendorf, in a visit which he paid 
to England, laboured to convince him of this error with more 
learning and acuteness than success. ‘They parted with mutual 
recriminations, and Wesley never afterwards mentioned the Count 
without some scornful allusion to his family pride or Jesuitical 
policy, though he always did justice to his talents and the variety 
of his attainments. 

But while Wesley was thus gradually shaking off all dependance 
on any other religious leader, circumstances were rapidly pre- 
paring the way for the establishment of a society of which he 
himself was to be the founder and dictator. His brother Charles, 
of whom we have so long lost sight, had quitted America before 
him with dispatches from General Oglethorpe. His stay in 
Georgia had been chiefly remarkable for his quarrel with this see" 
nam 
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named personage ; who treated him, during a dangerous illness, 
with a brutal tyranny of which there are few examples. Yet 
shortly afterwards, when Oglethorpe was setting out on a military 
expedition, he evinced his regard for his secretary in an interview 
singularly characteristic of both parties. 


‘ The governor began by saying he had taken some pains to satisfy his 
brother, but in vain. “ It matters not,” said he. “ 1 am now going to 
death: you will see me no more. ‘Take this ring, and carry it to Mr. 
V.: if there be a friend to depend on, he is one. His interest is next 
to Sir Robert’s: whatever you ask within his power, he will do for you, 
your brother and family. I have ond death for some days. 
These letters show that the Spaniards have long been seducing our 
allies, and intend to cut us off ata blow. I fall by my friends on whom 
I depended to send their promised succours, But death is nothing to 
me: he will pursue all my designs, and to him [ recommend them and 

u.” He then gave him a diamond ring. Charles Wesley, who had 
Tittle expected such an address, took it, and replied, “ If I am speaking 
to you for the last time, hear what you will quickly know to bea 
truth, as soon as you are entered on a separate state. This ring I shall 
never make use of for myself. I have no worldly hopes: I have re- 
nounced the world: life is bitterness to me; I came hither to lay it 
down. You have been deceived as well as 1. I protest my innocence 
of the crimes I am charged with, and think myself now at liberty to 
tell you what I thought never to have uttered.” The explanation 
into which he then entered, so satisfied Oglethorpe, that his feelings 
were entirely changed : all his old love and confidence returned ; and 
he embraced Charles and kissed him with the most ¢ordial affection. 
They went together to the boat, where he waited some minutes 
for his sword: a mourning sword was twice brought him, which he 
twice refused to take; at last they brought his own: it had been his 
father’s. ‘* With this sword,” said he, “ 1 was never yet unsuccessful.” 
When the boat pushed off, Charles Wesley ran along the shore to see 
the last of him. Oglethorpe seeing him and two other persons run 
after him, stopt the boat, and asked if they wanted any thing. One of 
them, the officer, whom he had left with the command, desired his last 
orders: Charles then said, ‘‘ God is with you: go forth Christo duce et 
auspice Christo.” Oglethorpe replied, “* you have some verses of mine : 
you there see my thoughts of success.” The boat then moved off, and 
Charles remained praying that God would save him from death, and 
wash away all his sins. 

*On the fifth day, Oglethorpe returned in safety. An enemy’s 
squadron of three large ships, and four smaller, had been for three 
weeks govemrouring to make a descent, but the wind continued against 
them till, they could wait no longer. Charles returned him the ring. 
“ When I gave it you,” said the governor, “ I never expected to see 
you again, but I thought it would be of service to your brother and 
you. I had many omens of my death, but God has been pleased to 
preserve a life which-was never valuable to me, and yet in the conti- 
nuance 
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nuance of it, I thank God, I can rejoice.” He then talked of the 
strangeness of his deliverance, when betrayed, as it appeared, on all 
sides, and without human support; and he condemned himself for his 
late conduct, imputing it, however, to want of time for consideration, 
and the state of his mind, “ I longed, Sir,” said Charles, “ to see you 
once more, that I might tell you some things before we finally parted : 
but then | considered that if you died, you woald know them all in a 
moment.” Oglethorpe replied, “ I know not whether separate spirits 
regard our little concerns; if they do, it is as men regard the follies of 
their childhood, or I my late passionateness,” ’—pp. 104—106. 

Charles was even an earlier convert to the doctrine of Boehler 
than his brother, and preceded him iv obtaming those feelings of 
‘assurance’ for which they both sighed so earnestly. He had, during 
John’s absence in Germany, attended some condemned criminals in 
Newgate, and giventothem that comfort and spiritual help which the 
ordinary (such as ordinaries were in those days) was not likely to 
administer.* And in London, as formerly in Oxford, he had 
collected a smali society of devout persons who were sufficiently 
disposed to place themselves under his brother’s spiritual direc- 
tion. Buta far mightier instrument had also been at work to 
open the path before him. Among the original Methodists of 
Oxford was a youth named George Whitefield, of humble parent- 
age in Bristol, whose mother had been enabled to gratify his zeal 
for learning, and ardent desire to become a minister of the church, 
through the help of the little profits afforded by a servitorship at 
Pembroke College, and some presents made him from time to 
time by a kind-hearted tutor. During the continuance of that 
society in the university which we have already described, he sur- 
passed them all in the greatness of his austerities, the intensity of 
his devotion, and the vehemence with which he laboured after that 
religious peace, which, in one so truly pious as he was, would have 
been his portiou from the beginning, but for the erroneous notion 
which he had formed of its nature. 

* He describes himself as having all sensible comforts withdrawn from 
him, overwhelmed with a horrible fearfulness and dread, all power of 
meditation, or even thinking, taken away, his memory gone, his whole 
soul barren and dry, and his sensations, as he imagined, like those of a 
man locked up in iron armour, “ Whenever I knelt down,” he says, “ I 





* It is, we believe, one of the Wesleys who is represented in Hogarth’s execution of 
the idle apprentice, with long lank buair, praying in the cart with the criminal, while the 
ordinary folluws in a hackney-coach. poor ordinary, when Charles Wesley thus 
officiated, seems.to. have been willing to do bis duty if he had known liow. * He would 
read prayers,’ says Charles, ‘ and he preached most miserably.’ And when he offered 
to get on the cart at the place of execution, the prisoners begged he would not and the 
mo prevented him. ‘ What kind of machine,’ says Mr, South@y, ‘a Newgate 
was in those days, may be seen in Fielding: the one who edifies Jonathan Wild wi 
a sermon before the punch comes in, seems to have been drawn from the life.’ fel 

elt 
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felt great pressures both on soul and body; and have often prayed 
under the weight of them till the sweat came through me. God only 
knows how many nights I have lain upon my bed, groaning under what 
1 felt. Whole days*and weeks have I spent in lying prostrate on the 
ground in silent or vocal prayer.” In this state he began to practise 
austerities, such as the Romish superstition encourages: he chose the 
worst food, and affected mean apparel; he made himself remarkable by 
leaving off powder in his hair, when every one else was powdered, be- 
cause he thought it unbecoming a penitent; and he wore woollen gloves, 
a patched gown, and dirty shoes, as visible signs of humility. Such 
conduct brought upon him contempt, insult, and the more serious con- 
sequence, that part of that pay on which he depended for his support, 
was taken from him by men who did not chuse to be served by so 
slovenly aservitor. Other excesses injured his health: he would kneel 
under the trees in Christ Church Walk in silent prayer, shivering the 
while with cold, till the great bell summoned him to his college for 
the night: he exposed himself to cold in the morning till his hands 
were quite black: .he kept Lent so strictly, that, except on Saturdays 
and Sundays, his only food was coarse bread and sage tea without 
sugar. The end of this was, that before the termination of the forty 
days, he had scarcely strength enough left to creep up stairs, and was 
under a physician for many weeks. 

* At the close of the severe illness which he had thus brought on 
himself, a happy change of mind confirmed his returning health ;—it 
may best be related in his own words. He says, “ notwithstanding my 
fit of sickness continued six or seven weeks, I trust I shall have reason 
to bless God for it through the endless ages of eternity. For, about 
the end of the seventh week, after having undergone innumerable buf- 
fetings of Satan, and many months inexpressible trials, by night and 
day, under the spirit of bondage, God was pleased at length to remove 
the heavy load, to enable me to lay hold on his dear Son by a living 
faith, and, by giving me the spirit of adoption, to seal me, as I humbly 
hope, even to the day of everlasting redemption. «But oh! with what 
joy, joy unspeakable, even joy that was full of and big with glory, was 
my soul filled, when the weight of sin went off, and an abiding sense of 
the pardoning love of God, and a full assurance of faith, broke in upon 
my disconsolate soul! Surely it was the day of my espousals,—a day 
to be had in everlasting remembrance. At first, my joys were like a 
spring tide, and, as it were, overflowed the banks. o where I would, 
I could not avoid singing of psalms almost aloud; afterwards, they 
became more settled, and, blessed be God, saving a few casual intervals, 
have abode and increased in my soul ever since.—vol. i. pp. 138—140, 


He was ordained, at an unusually early age, by Benson, then 
Bishop of Bristol, an excellent man, who was inspired with much 
regard for him by his “aye character, his demeanour at church, 
and his attention to poor and the prisoners. The bishop 


accompanied his grdination with a present of five guineas, a ‘ great 
supply,’ says Whitefield, ‘ for one who had not a guinea in the 
world. 
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world,’ His first sermon was preached to a crowded audience in 
the church of his native parish. He had, when a boy, been no 
contemptible actor, a circumstance which, in his journals, he wishes 
to be able to record in tears of blood, but which was, probably, 
of great advantage to him on his first appearance in the pulpit. 
He had, indeed, many natural advantages. 


‘ He was something above the middle stature, well proportioned, 
though at that time slender, and remarkable for a native gracefulness 
of manner. His complexion was very fair, his features regular, his 
eyes small and lively, of a dark blue colour: in recovering from the 
measles he had contracted a squint with one of them ; but this peculi- 
arity rather rendered the expression of his countenance more remem- 
berable, than any degree lessened the effect of its uncommon sweetness. 
His voice excelled both in melody and compass, and its fine modula- 
tions were happily accompanied by that of action which he 


- sessed in an eminent degree, and which has been said to be the chief 


requisite of an orator, An ignorant man described his eloquence 
oddly but strikingly, when he said, that Mr. Whitefield preached like 
a lion. So strange a comparison conveyed no unapt a notion of the 
force and vehemence and passion of that oratory which awed the 
hearers, and made them tremble like Felix before the apostle. For 
believing himself to be the messenger of God, commissioned to call 
sinners to repentance, he spoke as one conscioys of his high credentials, 
with authority and power ; yet in all his discourses there was a fervent 
and melting charity, an earnestness of persuasion, an outpouring of 
redundant love, partaking the virtue of that faith from which it flowed, 
inasmuch as it seemed to enter the heart which it pierced, and to heal 
it as with balm.—vol. i. p. 150. 

With all these engaging qualities he had neither the talents nor 
the learning, nor, we may add, the ambition of Wesley. His 

inted works are miserable trash, both in style and argument. In 
judgment he was, through life, a mere child; and it should be said 
to his honour, that, amid all his popularity, no desire of power, or 
self-aggrandizement, was ever discernible inhim. It was, perhaps, 
this simplicity of character which mainly contributed to the success 
of his Deganice: His sermons, both in Gloucester, Bristol, and 
London, were attended by crowds, such as no other preacher ever 
brought together ; he was invited to officiate in every church where 
a charity sermon was wanted, and when he delivered his farewell 
sermon, on being appointed — in Georgia by the same 
patrons who had nominated Wesley, the whole congregation are 
said to have wept and sobbed aloud; while, as his connexion with the 
methodists of Osford was well known, and as Wesley was univer- 
sally rded as the head of the community, the success of his 
costars Tend a natural effect to excite the curiosity of the world, 
and to impress them favourably towards the master himself, whose 
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pupil was so widely popular. It was remarkable too, that though 
itefield was already a Calvinist and an enthusiast, he was not yet 
a fanatic ; his sermons, though sometimes they touched on unpo- 
pular topics, were not calculated in general to offend any descrip- 
tion of persons, and he went to Georgia with the unabated appro- 
bation, not only of his friend Bishop Benson, but of Gibson, 
i of London, and Archbishop Potter. The vessel which 
ied him out passed Wesley’s ship in the Downs. The friends 
could have no personal interview, but Wesley, who had some 
reason for disliking America, was anxious to keep the other back 
from his voyage thither, and, having had recourse to his usual pre- 
sumptuous custom of sortilege, sent him a note declaring, as from 
God, that he ought to turn back. Whitefield disregarded the omen, 
and found so much reason to be pleased with the people of Savan- 
nah, that he afterwards, in the course of a printed controversy with 
Wesley, reproached him with this failure of his divination, as 
a good proof of the vanity of thus tempting God. He, however, 
remained in Georgia only three months ; he then returned to Eng- 
land to raise money for the erection of an orphan house in the 
colony, and arrived in time to co-operate in Wesley's plans, and to 
pe them to an extent which Wesley himself had never contem- 
plated. 
The two brothers, in the mean time, had been advancing rapidly 
in popularity and influence. There were, indeed, some churches 
where, having been once admitted to preach, John Wesley gave so 
much reasonable offence by the sort of new birth which he msisted 
on as necessary to salvation, that he was informed that he must 
preach there no more. And he was well and wisely warned by his 
ancient monitor William Law, to whom he now, in turn, addressed 
a letter of reproof for not having taught an ‘efficient faith,’ that 
‘ the head can as easily amuse itself with a diving and justifying 
faith in the blood of Jesus, as with any other notion, and the heart, 
as being the seat of self-love, is more deceitful than the head’ 
But he was not now in a state of mind to be reasoned with, and 
treated with equal neglect the sensible remonstrances of his brother 
Samuel, and the advice of the Archbishop and Bishop of London, 
two wise and good men, whose counsels (those of the latter parti- 
cularly) John Wesley, in his old age, was accustomed to look back 
to with considerable respect, and, perhaps, with some little com- 
unction. But among the lower and middling orders of society, 
esley’s popularity was great, and the effects which he produced 
were well calculated to encourage him in the course which he was 
pursuing. 
The meetings of which we have already spoken, soon became 
numerous and crowded. They were not new in London; since 
something 
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something of the same kind had been previously set on foot, under 
the name of Religious Societies, to promote an adherence to 
the church, and the practice of Christian duties, of which the 
pious Nelson had been, in his day, a distinguished promoter and 
defender, and which the Bishops and the greater part of the London 
clergy for some time continued to favour. But the meetings of 
the Methodists were prolonged till midnight, and even through 
the night ; they had adopted the old exceptionable name of Love 
Feasts, and they encouraged each other in excesses of devotion, 
which, if they found the mind sane, were not likely long to 
leave it so. The consequence was, that not only the Governors 
of the Church, but many pious and moderate men among the in- 
ferior Clergy, who would have gladly promoted any unobjectionable 
scheme for the revival of piety, withdrew their co-operation and 
countenance from men who avowedly set all decorum at defiance, 
and who exclaimed, as John Wesley does in his journal, ‘ God de- 
liver me and all that seek him in sincerity, from what the world 
calls Christian prudence.’ It is strange, however, that at the mo- 
ment when the brothers were thus gradually detaching themselves 
from the Church, they were still, in theory, such excessive High 
Church-men that they endeavoured to make the revival of the weekly 
fast on Friday obligatory on all their disciples, and quarrelled 
with Bishop Gibson because he did not approve of rebaptizing 
Dissenters. 

By men so fully impressed with the truth and importance of 
those doctrines which they. had to deliver, while their con- 
duct had a necessary tendency to deprive them of any regular 
opportunities of delivering it, the establishment of separate places 
of worship could not have been long delayed; yet neither the erec- 
tion of chapels, nor field-preaching, nor itinerancy had their com- 
mencement with Wesley himself. Whitefield had already, for some 
time, been practising something like the last, in his frequent visits 
to Gloucester and Bristol. ‘The possibility of preaching in the 
open air had been suggested to him by the crowds which vainly 
attempted to gain entrance into the churches where he officiated; 
and a deep sense of compassion for the neglected ignorance of the 
poor colliers at Kingswood, near Bristol, a populous district with- 
out either place of worship or minister, determined him, on Satur- 
day, February 17, 1739, to address as many as came together on a 
Mount called Rose Green, The congregation the first’ day was 
small; a beginning was, however, made, and the novelty of the 
practice, added to the previous popularity of the preacher, brought 
the neighbourhood together in thousands. 

‘The deep silence of his rude auditors was the first proof that he 
had impressed them ; and it may be well imagined how greatly the con- 
sciousness 
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sciousness and confidence of his own powers must have been increased, 
when, as he says, he saw the white gutters made by the tears which 
plentifully fell down their black cheeks—black as they came out of their 
coal-pits. ‘“ The open firmament above me,” says he, “ the prospect 
of the adjacent fields, with the sight of thousands and thousands, some 
in coaches, some on horseback, and some in the trees, and at times all 
affected and drenched in tears together ; to which sometimes was 
added the solemnity of the approaching evening, was almost too much 
for, and quite overcame me.” ’—vol, i. p. 236. 

Till now we have seen that the governing authorities of the church, 
far from being unfriendly to the methodists, had done almost every 
thing in their power to conciliate and render them useful. White- 
field in particular had been a sort of favourite, and he had been 
instituted just before, by the Primate andthe Bishop of London, to 
the Rectory of Savannah in Georgia. Now, however, the Chancellor 
of Bristol prohibited him from preaching within the bounds of that 
diocese ; and Whitefield, who determined to persevere, and had a 
considerable longing to be persecuted, began to talk of looking for 
nothing but afflictions and bonds; of some protestants being as 
ready as papists to breathe out not only threatenings but saughters, 
and of his joy in the prospect of resisting unto blood for the 
truths of religion. 

The expectations which this ardent enthusiasm produced in 
Whitefield were generated in Wesley, about the same time, by 
his strange predilection for divination by the Sortes Biblice. 
Whitefield was soon to return to Georgia, and begged him to come 
down to Bristol to keep up, in his absence, the impression which 
he had made in its neighbourhood. Wesley opened his Bible at 
a hazard to know the event of his journey; nor could any texts 
have been more dismally discouraging than those which he thus 
stumbled on ; all were about death, or burial, or suffering for the 
sake of Christ. The journey would have been abandoned had not 
Wesley appealed from the Bible to the Moravian plan of casting 
lots ; the dice came up for his going, and go he did, though with a 
full persuasion that he was to be martyred. Whitefield introduced 
him to his Kingswood congregation, and gave him, before his own 
departure, an example of field-preaching, which Wesley, with con- 
siderable hesitation, at length resolved to follow, in spite of the 
Chancellor’s inhibition and the authority of the Canons; thus 
throwing off, in one conspicuous instance at least, his allegiance to 
the church of which he still professed himself a zealous member. 

Yet it may be urged in his favour, that the practice which he thus 
adopted, and which still prevails wherever the Franciscan and 


Dominican friars are found, was by no means unexampled in Eng- 
land, and that the circumstances of the times were such as to give 
at 
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at least a plausible prospect of advantage from its revival, as well 
as from the revival of that system of itinerancy which it supposes. 
During the first centuries of the Saxon Church there were no 
ane divisions; the clergy resided in convents adjoining the 

ishop’s Cathedral, they were sent out from thence to instruct the 
country people, and administer the duties of religion in the few 
churches that existed, or, where there was no church, at a cross in 
the open air. When they had executed their commission they 
returned, and others went out to perform the same course of duty. 
To this occasional and precarious instruction succeeded the esta- 
blishment of resident parish priests, endowed by pious Lords with 
the tythes of the domain of their patron; and as these became 
general, itinerancy fell into disuse, till the increasing ignorance and 
carelessness of the Parochial Clergy gave occasion to its revival 
in the Christian world by Francis of Assisi, and his followers or 
imitators, who, with the Pope’s full sanction, though somewhat 
tardily extorted, went forth from their monasteries on foot, and in 
the garb of ostentatious poverty—rezdificare ecclesiam qua lapsura 
esset. 

The circumstance of this revival, as Mr. Hallam has well ob- 
served in his excellent work on the Middle Ages, corresponded, in 
a very remarkable degree, with the manner in which the cause of 
modern methodism has been conducted. There was the same 
affectation of popular eloquence and rustic plainness, the same 
attacks on the character and doctrines of the Parochial clergy ; 
who, in their turn, complained of the same desertion of their 
churches and ministry in favour of these uncalled for auxiliaries. 
Erasmus, in an amusing colloquy, has represented a squabble 
between a village parson and two mendicant Friars ; and the ludi- 
crous ornaments usual in our gothic places of worship, are very 
frequently caricatures either of the regular or secular clergy, accord- 
ing as the building was devoted to the use of the one or other of 
these rival bodies. Notwithstanding these vexatious and irritating 
consequences of the system, it was, no doubt, productive of much 
advantage to the general power and stability of the Romish Church, 
and was as beneficial to Christianity itself us the manifold corrup- 
tions of that creed, which only the Friars had to teach, could admit 
of. And though the conduct and doctrine of the begging Friars 
themselves had become scandalous and contemptible at the time of 
our English reformation, it was by no means the intention of the 
original promoters of that measure, however unadvisable subse- 
quent circumstances may have rendered it, to allow the system of 
itinerancy and field-preaching to fall into disuse and oblivion. 

There were, indeed, many reasons why such measures were now 
even more necessary than ever. The unequal division of parishes, 
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the immoderate extent and overflowing population of some, and - 


the insufficient maintenance afforded by others; the want of 
churches in some quarters, and of qualified preachers in many more ; 
these evils which had called for such a subsidiary and equalizing 
force in the times of popery, were increased to an enormous extent 
by the profligate and predatory manner in which the reformation 
had been carried on; by the transfer of so considerable a part of 
the ecclesiastical revenues into the hands of laymen ; by the de- 
struction of so many chantries, and the secularization of so many 
monasteries. It is, therefore, a well known part of that plan of 
ecclesiastical policy which the wisdom of Cranmer, and the piety 
of King Edward, contemplated, that a certain number of divines 
should travel up and down the country to instruct the people in 
the true principles of the reformation.* And the measure was 
adopted, not indeed by appointment of the state, but with full 
concurrence of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, in a part of 
the kingdom where it was greatly wanted, by the excellent Ber- 
nard Gilpin. That it was not carried into effect in every dio- 
cese is not imputable to the pious fathers of the church who 
designed it, but to the many misfortunes to which the church 
was exposed during the persecution which followed under Mary ; 
and it 1s highly probable that if such a plan had been ested in 
the first instance either to Laud, Wake, Potter, or any other of our 
more able and enlightened primates, they would have at once per- 
ceived the advantage of securing so powerful an engine to the 
service of the church, and employing it to remedy those inconve- 
niences, so far as they admitted of a remedy, which the spoliations 
of Henry VIII. and the rise of Puritanism had occasioned by de- 
tracting from the natural influence of the clergy on the minds of 
men, and consigning a large share of the population of oe aan to 
almost inevitable ignorance and brutality. Nor, if Wesley had ap- 
peared as the founder of such an order of Predicants, could his 
name have ever been recollected but asa signal benefactor to the 
church, and the cause of considerable advantage to England, Ire- 
Jand, and the world. 

The misfortune was, that this, like most other great and impor- 
tant measures, was not a first conception, but a proceeding which 
accidentally arose from previous circumstances. Those circum- 
stances were of a kind little likely to conciliate that church which 
such an engine was in itself well suited to extend and strengthen; 
and, above all, the Wesleys had already disqualified themselves for 
the patronage and assistance of the Bishops, by their public pro- 

* The number actually appointed for this end was siz (not four as Mr. Southey 


(p. 397,) supposes. )—Harley, Bell, Horn, Grindall, Penn, and x, the Scottish re- 
former. See Burnet, Refonn. p. 111, b. iv. A.D. 1553. 
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fession of an obnoxious tenet, and their open contempt of ecclesi- 
astical subordination. Nor was this the worst; Whitefield, with 
all his enthusiasm, produced no extravagancies in his hearers ; but 
Wesley, on whom, when Whitefield returned to Georgia, the 
whole conduct of the machine devolved, was not only an enthusiast 
himself, but the cause of still greater enthusiasm in others, and had 
the unhappy art of inoculating his audience with convulsions and 
frenzy, surpassing the most extraordinary symptoms to which 
animal magnetism has given rise, and calculated more than any 
other possible occurrence, short of actual criminality, to alarm and 
disgust the rational friends of religion, and to bring disgrace on the 
name of the Christian religion itself. Violent outcries, howling, 
gnashing of teeth, frightful convulsions, frenzy, eer epileptic 
and apoplectic symptoms were excited in turn on different individuals 
in the Methodist congregations. Cries were heard in their Love 
Feasts as of people being put to the sword; and the ravings of 
despair, which seemed to arise from an actual foretaste of tor- 
ment, were strangely blended with rapturous shouts of ‘glory! 
glory!’ These strange symptoms were, at first, variously ac- 
counted for, according to the different prejudices and predilections 
of men, as proceeding from imposture, from the heat and crowded 
state of their meeting houses, the wo influence of the Holy 
Ghost, or the agency of evil spirits. Wesley referred all the cases, 
without exception, to one or other of the two last-named causes, 
aud rested his conviction of the fact on what he called ocular de- 
moustration. From imposture very many of the cases might 
be satisfactorily vindicated, and as they occurred indifferently in 
the open air or in the meeting-houses, the heat of the latter could 
have nothing to do with the affair. But, though one of our 
critical contemporaries has sagely raised a doubt whether they 
might not really be catenethe there are few, we believe, even 
among the Methodists themselves, who will, at the present day, 
assign them such a character; far less are there many who would 
consider them as infallible or even probable tokens of God's 
spirit. 
i is in the first place contrary to the whole analogy of Christian 
history, that conversion should be really accompanied by such con- 
vulsive agitations. We read in the Acts of the Apostles of many 
brought from ignorance and hatred of the gospel to a sure 
and lasting faith in Christ; but where do we read that Cornelius 
fell down, and shrieked, and gnashed his teeth, and tore his hair, 
and remained as one dead, under the force of St. Peter’s oratory, 
or that the Proconsul Sergius did so when St. Paul was preaching 
before him? St. Paul himself was struck blind for a time by the 
visible glory of Christ, and was agitated, as might be reasonably 
ce expected 
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expected, on discovering the guilt he had unknowingly incurred by 
persecuting the followers of the Crucified; but we cannot find that 
St. Paul went through any of those manceuvres which, at the com- 
mencement of Methodism, were esteemed if not necessary yet usual 
and certain tokens of the new birth. Nor, in all the history of his 
through Greece and Asia, are any such occurrences men- 
tioned, though in the prison scene at F908 and during the long and 
pathetic discourse which he delivered at ‘Troas, we should, if they 
ever occurred, have surely expected to meet with them. Nor, when 
describing the effects and fruit of his doctrine, in his Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Galatians, though he does not fail to notice the 
power of the Spirit which attended his labours to produce convic- 
tion, repentance, and peace in the Holy Ghost, does he say a word 
of such phenomena. And what will still more certainly prove that 
such symptoms were not then excited, is the fact that, though he 
objects many circumstances of enthusiasm and tumult to the Corin- 
thians in their public worship, he never lays down rules for the 
treatment of such cases when genuine, nor reprobates their simula- 
tion when (as they doubtless would have been in many iustances,) 
they were counterfeited by those who did not really feel them. The 
whole history of the church, indeed, bears us out in the same ob- 
servation ; and the exceptions which occur are such as the admirers 
of Wesley would not thank us for, the Montanists, the French Pro- 
phets, and the notorious impositions and abominations of the Nuns 
and Friars of the Romish Communion. No such effects were ever 
produced by any of the collects or prayers of the church; they 
never followed the preaching of Luther, of Calvin, of Latimer, of 
Cranmer, nor even of Wesley’s own coadjutor Whitefield ; yet who 
will deny that all these men had been the instruments of Divine 
Grace to lead many to repentance and salvation? And how impro- 
bable at best is it that God should have ‘ made his arm bare’ in 
this manner with the hearers of Wesley only, or that his Spirit 
should, in this single instance, have sent signs and tokens which 
had been hitherto the exclusive inheritance of error or imposture ? 
This was the triumphant part of Lavington’s ‘ enthusiasm of the 
Methodists and Papists compared,’ in which, by proving that similar 
symptoms had, in every age, and even among the heathen world, 
been felt or pretended by the victims or familiars of a fanatical and 
idolatrous priesthood, he proves to demonstration, that they could 
be uo certain or probable signs of DiviueGrace; but, on the other 
hand, that they were a strong presumption against the sects among 
whom they prevailed and were encouraged. But when Lavington 
went on to account for them by imposture in the patients themselves, 
or in Wesley, and to insinuate various abominable means by which 
such effects might be produced in persons of weak nerves, or sus- 
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ceptible temperaments, he entirely mistook the character of Wesley 
himself, and did injustice to, by far, the greater number of these 
religious convulsionaries. 

It is true that many instances occurred in which the ecstasies 
were voluntary and assumed. Charles Wesley, who was of a less 
credulous temper than his brother, detected several instances of 
imposture. . 


‘ A woman at Kingswood was distorting herself and crying out loudly 
while he preached; she became quite calm when he assured her that 
he did not think the better of her for it. A girl at Bristol being ques- 
tioned judiciously concerning her frequent fits and trances, confessed 
that what she did was for the purpose of making Mr. Wesley take 
tiotice of her. 

“ To-day,” he says in his journal, “ one came who was pleased to 
fall into a fit for my entertainment. He beat himself heartily; I 
thought it a pity to hinder him ; so instead of singing over him as had 
often been done, we left him to recover at his leisure. A girl, as she 
began her cry, I ordered to be carried out; her convulsions were so 
violent as to take away the use of her limbs till they laid her without at 
the door, and left her; then she immediately found her legs and walked 
off. Some very unstill sisters, who always took care to stand near me 
and tried who could cry loudest, since [ have-had them removed out 
of my sight, have been as quiet as lambs. ‘The first night I preached 
here, half my words were lost through the noise of their outcries; last 
night before 1 began, I gave public notice that whosoever cried so as 
to drown my voice, should, without any man’s hurting or judging them, 
be gently carried to the farthest corner of the room: but my porters had 
no employment the whole night.” ’—vol. i. pp. 303, 304. 


What happened at Kingswood was certainly likely to happen 
at Bristol, and it is neither unreasonable nor uncharitable to suppose, 
that in very many instances, the same trick, which was in this in- 
stance detected, was played off with more success, and that, such 
ecstasies being fashionable and accounted creditable to the place 
where they occurred, many persons would be found unwilling that 
their own town or village should be less under conviction than that 
of their neighbours. It is certain, however, that as men are intoxi- 
cated by strong drink, affecting the mind through the body, so are 
they by strong passions influencing the body through the mind. Many 
of the persons thus affected had probably been previously strangers 
to any religious feeling; many more had never heard any thing like 
eloquence ; and an eloquence like Wesley’s, recommended by a dig- 
nified manner, an harmonious voice, and a thorough persuasion of the 
truth and importance of all which he asserted, employed on the most 
awful truths, and deriving fresh effect from the apparent condescen- 
sion of the speaker to persons little accustomed to tenderness or 
solicitude from those in. a superior station, might well aaa the 
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heart and give any direction to their feelings which he thought pro- 
per. ‘Oh! said John Nelson, one of his most ardent converts, 
speaking of the first time he heard Wesley preach,— 


* that was a blessed morning for my soul! As soon as he got upon 
the stand, he stroked back his hair and turned his face towards where I 
stood, and I thought he fixed his eyes on me. His countenance struck 
such an awful dread upon me before I beard him speak, that it made 
my heart beat like the pendulum of a clock ; and when he did speak, I 
thought his whole discourse was aimed at me.’ Nelson might well think 
thus, for it was a peculiar characteristic of Wesley in his discourses, that 
in winding up his sermons,—in pointing his exhortations and driving 
them home,—he spoke as if he were addressing himself to an individual, 
so that every one to whom the condition which he described was appli- 
eable, felt as if he were singled out; and the preacher's words were 
then like the eyes of a portrait which seem to look at every beholder. 
“ Who,” said the preacher, “‘ Who art thou, that now seest and feelest 
both thine inward and outward ungodliness? Thou art the man! I 
want thee for my Lord, | challenge thee for a child of God by faith, 
The Lord hath need of thee. Thou who feelest thou art just fit for 
hell, art just fit to advance his glory,—the glory of his free grace, jus 
_ tifying the ungodly and him that worketh not. O come quickly! Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus: and thou, even thou, art reconciled to God.”— 
vol. i. pp. 407, 408. 


Nelson was a man of vigorous mind and body, and therefore, 
however moved, he did not fall into hysterics. But, it is plain that 
the feelings which he has described would, in a weaker intellect or a 
frame less robust, have given rise to them. Some such were, of course, 
always found among the crowds who attended on these occasions, 
And it is well known, and it was one of the foundations on which 
the animal magnetists built their vile scheme of imposture, that 
there is no disease so infectious as convulsive and epileptic affec 
tions. The most whimsical part of the affair perhaps is, that, 
when phenomena exactly similar were ostentatiously exhibited and 
confidently appealed to by another set of enthusiasts, (the French 
prophets, as they were generally called, or Calvinist refugees from 
the Cevennes,) Wesley was as incredulous as Lavington had been, 
and used pretty nearly the same arguments against their miracles as 
Lavington had used against those of the methodists. [t at once oc- 
curred to him, in this instance, that the emotion ‘ might be hysterical 
or artificial.” He warned his followers that ‘ such things were of a 
doubtful, disputable nature. That they were not to judge of the spirit 
by which any one spake by appearances, or by their own inward 
feelings; no, nor by any dreams, visions or revelations supposed to 
be made to their souls, any more than by their tears, or any invo 
luntary effects produced on their bodies.’ Before he had ended t 
very sermon, eight of his own peuple fell down in violent agoni 
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and it occurred neither to himself nor his auditors that his reasoning 
could possibly apply, or that in this instance there was any thing 
doubtful or disputable ! 

It has been already observed that, except in one instance, where 
the congregation had been for some time previous under Wesley's 
care, no such effects were produced by Whitefield’s preaching. ‘The 
cause of this difference between the two friends is not very easy to 
discover; but it may, perbaps, be found partly in the singularity of 
Wesley’s dress and appearance, while Whitefield wore the wig and 
attire usual to the clergy of the day; partly in the fact that Calvin- 
ism is rather a metaphysical, than a pathetic system of religion ; 
partly iv those personal applications to the bodily fears rather than 
the reason and affection of his auditors, which Wesley was in the 
habit of making, and most of all in the circumstance that both he 
himself and his followers, considering these agitations as signs 
of grace, were extremely desirous to feel them themselves and 
produce them in others. But of these extravagancies, and of the 
enthusiasm which they displayed and excited, the evil c uences 
were by no means confined either to the prejudice which they ex- 
cited against Wesley, or to the discredit which they threw on the 
name of religion in general, or to their frequent ill effects on the 
bodily and mental health of those who experienced them. Enthu- 
siasm is, in itself, an evil of no common magnitude. As it is the 
expectation of a result without premising the proper means, it 
has a natural tendency to make us think those means unimportant, or 
to abstract our attention from them, and to blind us to the true state 
of our spiritual account with God: to lead us to fear where no fear 
is, or to hope where hope is presumption. Nor, in spite of Wes- 
ley’s cautions and disclaimers, was it possible that such effects should 
not often flow from discourses in which so much was sacrificed to 
the producing of a present effect on his hearers, and in which those 
hearers were taught to look for supernatural struggles and super- 
natural deliverance, not exemplified in a steady forsaking of sin, 
and the daily and continued helps of God’s Spirit, but in conviction 
suddenly infused and assurance suddenly imparted. Wesley him- 
self was, unquestionably, very far from an Antinomian, but Antino- 
mianism, however disavowed, has been of frequent occurrence 
among his followers; nor could it be otherwise among people whose 
attention was directed less to their actions than to their feelings. 
Out of the heart, indeed, proceed the issues of life, but he who seeks 
to judge of his own heart by any rule but that of his general con- 
duct, will often be fatally deceived, inasmuch as he will be sure to 
find there, according to his natural femper, whatever he greatly fears 
or whatever he confidently hopes to discover. Nor was it to be 
expected that wise and experienced men should countenance and 
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forward Wesley's views, with such fruits before their eyes as those 
which Lavington bas collected. 

Against these extravagancies and the conduct which encouraged 
them, Wesley’s elder brother Samuel bore an earnest and unavail- 
ing testimony, conveyed, however, in terms of perfect brotherly 
love, and doing justice not only to the good intentions of those 
whom he reproved, but to the real good which his brothers were 
doing at Kingswood. He was now, however, in a declining state 
of health, and soon after sunk to the grave lamenting to the last the 
delusion which possessed the persons dearest to him, and the schism 
to which their measures were now perceptibly conducting them. 
This Samuel Wesley is bitterly reviled by Messrs. Bogue and Ben- 
net in their History of the Dissenters. The readers of Mr. Southey’s 
work will judge somewhat differently of him, and will know what 
to think of his bigotted and most uncharitable accusers. 

Methodism had now become a regular system; places of worship 
were erected in many parts of the country and metropolis, which 
the violence of mobs soon compelled their supporters to shelter 
under the toleration act: and, notwithstanding the allegiance which 
they continued to profess to the church, under the name of ‘ Pro- 
testaut Dissenters, the system which still prevails among them, 
of band-meetings, &c. with all their exceptionable machinery of 
watch-nights and mutual confession,* was introduced, laymen were 
by degrees admitted to read and expound the scripture in their 
societies, and, at length, though with much reluctance, and with 
that sort of wisdom which seeks to regulate and direct a feeling 
which it cannot suppress, Wesley sanctioned the labours of lay- 
preachers, though many years elapsed before he himself, (at the 





* For the polity of Arminian methodism and the ill effects which arise from some parts 
of it, see Quarterly Review, vol. iv. p. 497. Joseph Nigh le, in his Portraiture of 
Methodism, pp. 197, 198, denies that these accusations are © out by fact. To 
this denial. we may oppose the admissions of Wesley himeelf. ‘I searched to the bot- 
tom,” says he, “ a story I had heard ix part, and found in it another tale of real woe. 
Two of our society had lived together in uncommon harmony, when one, who met in 
band with E. F. to whom she had mentioned that she had found a temptation toward Dr. 
F. went and told her husband she was in love with him, and that she had it from her 
own mouth, The spirit of } isy seized him in a moment, and utterly took away his 
reason. And some one telling him his wife was at Dr. F.’s, on whom she had called 
that afternoon, he took a great stick, and ran away, and meeting her in the street, 
called out strumpet! strumpet! and struck her twice or thrice. He is now thoroughly 
convinced of her innocence; but the water cannot be gathered up again. He sticks 
there—*“ I do thoroughly forg‘ve you, but I can never love you more.” After such an 
example, Wesley ought to have abolished this part of his institutions.’ 

Agee one of his letters he tells us, “I believe Miss F. thought she felt evil before 
she did, and, by that very thought, gave occasion to its re-entrance.” And yet he did 
not perceive the danger of leading his people into temptation, by making them recur to 
every latent thought of evil; and compelling them to utter, with their lips, imaginations 
_— might otherwise have been suppressed within their hearts for ever!’—pp. 213, 
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earnest persuasion of one of his clerical adherents, Dr. Coke, and 
in order to provide for the permanence of his system in America,) 
usurped the apostolic authority of ordaining bishops and presbyters. 
But, while the Wesleys were thus establishing their influence and 
extending their number of converts, they received a painful wound 
in an unexpected quarter, from the pertinacity with which Whitefield 
and a considerable proportion of their disciples adhered to the 
peculiar doctrines of Calvin, and opposed (what, indeed, was worthy 
of all opposition,) Wesley’s extravagant notion of the possibility of 
sinless perfection being attained in the present life. At first White- 
field earnestly and affectionately exhorted the Wesleys to refrain 
from the discussion of topics on which they could not agree; but 
neither of the brothers was inclined, nor, in fact, was Whitetield him- 
self, to suppress truths which they considered as of so much im- 
portance to Christianity. Harsh things were written and spoken 
on both sides. A sturdy predestinarian of the name of Cennick, 
who was schoolmaster at Kinenweed was expelled, by Wesley in 
person, from the society at that place, for having censured his 
preaching. Whitefield in his turn, reproved Wesley sharply for his 
presumption in casting lots, accusing him at the same time very 
unjustly and from hearsay, of having misapplied the funds of the 
society. ‘They were, however, soon persdnally reconciled, but the 
difference remained as to doctrine; their respective followers were, 
according to custom, less charitable than themselves; and never 
was man more bitterly reviled, insulted and misrepresented than 
Wesley was through the remainder of his life by the Calvinistic 
methodists. 

The cause of this bitterness is chiefly to be found in a sermon 
which he preached at the Foundery and afterwards published under 
the title of ‘ Free Grace,’ which is indeed the most able and elo- 
quent of his discourses, a triumphant specimen of impassioned argu- 
ment, which it is strange to think that any one could read and still 
continue a predestinarian. 

‘ “Call it by whatever name you please,” said he, attacking the 
Calvinistic doctrine, “ Election, Preterition, Predestination, or Repro- 
bation, it comes to the same thing. The sense is plainly this: by vir- 
tue of an eternal, unchangeable, irresistible decree of God, one part 
of mankind are infallibly saved, and the rest infallibly damned ; it be- 
ing impossible that any of the former should be damned, or that any of 
the latter should be saved.” He proceeded to show, that it made all 
preaching vain, as needless to the elect, und useless to the reprobate ; 
and, therefore, that it could not be a doctrine of God, because it makes 
void his ordinance : that it tended to produce spiritual pride in some, 
absolute despair in others, and to destroy our zeal for good works: that 
it made revelation contradictory, and useless; and that it was full 
of blasphemy,—* of such blasphemy,” said he, “ as I should dread to 

mention 
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mention, but that the honour of our gracious God, and the cause of 
truth, will not suffer me to be silent. In the cause of God,” he pur- 
sues, “and from a sincere concern for the glory of his great name, I 
will mention a few of the horrible blasphemies contained in this horrible 
doctrine.” ” 

These, however,’ are too long to be: given here, and we shall 
therefore content ourselves with placing before our readers the elo- 
quent and animated passage which succeeds them. 


* “ Yes! the decree is past; and so it was before the foundation of 
the world. But what decree? Even this: ‘ I will set before the sons 
of men life and death, blessing and cursing ;’ and ‘ the soul that 
chooseth life shall live, as the soul that chooseth death shall die.’ This 
decree, whereby whom God ‘ did foreknow, he did predestinate,’ was 
indeed from everlasting: this, whereby all who suffer Christ to make 
them alive are ‘ elect according to the foreknowledge of God,’ now 
standeth fast, even as the moon, and the faithful witness in heaven; and 
when heaven and earth shall pass away, yet this shall not pass away, 
for it is as unchangeable and eternal as the being of God that gave it. 
This decree yields the strongest encouragement to abound in all good 
works and in all holiness; and it is a well-spring of joy, of happiness also, 
to our great and endless comfort. This is worthy of God. It is every 
way consistent with the perfection of his nature. It gives us the no- 
blest view both of his justice, mercy, and truth. To this agrees the 
whole scope of the Christian Revelation, as well as all the parts thereof. 
To this Moses and all the prophets bear witness; and our blessed Lord 
and all his apostles. Thus Moses, in the name of his Lord, ‘ I call 
heaven and earth to record against you this day, that J have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing, therefore choose life, that thou 
and thy seed may live.’ Thus Ezekiel (to cite one prophet for all), 
‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die; the son shall not bear (eternally) 
the iniquity of the father. The righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon bim.’ Thus 
our blessed Lord, ‘ If any man thirst, let him come to me and drink !’ 
Thus his great apostle St. Paul, ‘God commandeth all men, every 
where, to repent.” All men, every where ; every man, in every place, 
without any exception, either of place or person. Thus St. James, ‘ If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.’ Thus St. 
Peter, ‘ The Lord is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance. And thus St. John, ‘ if any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father; and he is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.’ 

*« « O hear ye this, ye that forget God ! ye cannot charge your death 
upon him, ‘ Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? 
saith the Lord God. Repent and turn from all your transgressions, so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from you all your trans- 
gressions, whereby ye have transgressed ; for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith 
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the Lord God. Wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye.’—‘ As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked. 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel ?”’—vol. ii. pp. 384—391. 

In consequence of these disputes, and under the patronage of 
the Dowager Lady Seandlantonssien was, in will at a as muni- 
ficent a friend to the followers of Whitefield, as the Countess Ma- 
tilda was to the “fe: mi the Calvinists entirely seceded from all 
connexion with Wesley. Yet, notwithstanding these divisions, the 
cause of Methodism grew every day, not only in England, but in 
Wales, Ireland, and America: indeed Wesley’s Arminianism was 
not likely to be well received in Scotland; but Whitefield pro- 
duced a considerable effect there. Of the annals of itinerancy, and 
of the characters and conduct of Wesley’s principal instruments or 
coadjutors, Mr. Southey has given some very interesting, though, 
perhaps, too minute and copious details: nor can any age of Chris- 
tianity present more beautiful instances of sincerity, piety, ardent 
zeal, and disinterested self-devotion to a cause which they regarded 
as the cause of heaven, than are to be found in the memoirs of 
many of those honest and simple missionaries, whom his eloquence 
first awakened to a sense or knowledge of religion, and who went 
forth from their looms, their ploughs, and their families, to carry 
the word of God to those who were still in that ignorance from 
which they had been themselves so lately delivered. Of his more 
educated associates, besides his brother Charles, Dr. Coke, his 
successor in authority, and Mr. Fletcher, or Flechiére, a Swiss by 
birth, but many years Vicar of Madely, m Shropshire, were the 
principal. The latter was a man of heavenly temper—a saint in 
the ancient and highest sense of the term, whose enthusiasm was 
entirely unmixed with bitterness, and whose life and death were 
alike edifying, but who, as a zealous Arminian, was pursued with 
a rancour almost incredible by those who (to use the language of 
one of their own party, Augustus Toplady,) ‘ considered them- 
selves as kings incog. travelling, disguised like pilgrims, to their 
dominions above.’ Nor can it be read without something more 
than disgust, that when, on leaving England for the benefit of his 
health, this excellent man desired an interview of reconciliation 
and mutual forgiveness with those persons with whom he had been 
engaged in controversy, some deep-dyed Calvinists were found who 
had not the grace to accept the invitation. ; 

Yet, among the Calvinists also, many excellent men might be 
enumerated, ardent labourers in the cause of piety, and animated 
with a sincere affection for those over whose fancied heresies t 


mourned. Such Whitefield himself lived and died, and as such, it 
is 
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is pleasing to know that he was honoured, both in life and death, 
by 


is great opponent Wesley. 

It may well be supposed, that exertions of a nature so novel as 
those which we have been describing, were not likely to be carried 
on in England without great and violent opposition. Nor was this 
opposition confined to the bloodless weapons of argument or 
verbal censure. Furious mobs arose against them in many places 
both of England and Ireland; and the magistrates, in some in- 
stances, shewed a scandalous neglect of their duty, and even en- 
couraged whatever excesses had the suppression of methodism for 
their object. Whitefield, while preaching in Moorfields, was not 
only assailed with all the usual missiles of a brutal rabble, but was 
attacked with a drawn sword by a person with the appearance of a 
gentleman ; and Wesley was twice in very serious danger, once at 
Walsall, in Staffordshire, where some of the mob cried out ‘ Cru- 
cify him!’ once in Cornwall, where a crowd, headed by the crews 
of some privateers, broke into the house where he was visiting a 
sick lady, with avowed intentions of killing him, which were only 
prevented by his firm and quiet manner of addressing them. 

In Ireland some of his helpers were exposed, if possible, to still 
greater danger; a mob paraded the streets of Dublin armed with 
swords, staves, and pistols, wounding many persons, and offering 
five pounds for the mr of a methodist ; and a Grand Jury, instead 
of affording justice to the injured party, preferred bills against 
Charles Wesley and nine of his friends, as persons of ill fame, 
vagabonds, and common disturbers of his Majesty’s peace, praying 
that they might be transported. 

Nor was the life of an itinerant without trials of another kind. 
Wesley’s long journeys on horseback, at a time when turnpikes 
were unknown, and accommodation of all kinds execrable, were 
often wearisome, and sometimes even dangerous, when they led 
him through the fens of his own county when the waters were out, 
and over the hills of Northumberland when they were covered with 
snow. In other insiances, and more particularly in the early part 
of his career, the head of the connexion himself occasionally, and 
more frequently his poor helpers, had to contend with an inhospi- 
tality and coldness on the part of their friends, more discouraging 
to a spirit like his than either the inclemency of the seasons or the 
fury of his enemies. : 


* He and John Nelson rode from common to common, in Cornwall, 
preaching to a people who heard willingly, but seldom or never prof- 
fered them the slightest act of hospitality. Returning one day in au- 
tumn from one of these hungry. excursions, Wesley stopt his horse at 
some brambles, to pick the fruit. ‘ Brother Nelson,” said he, ‘“‘ we 
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ought to be thankful that there are plenty of blackberries, for this is 
the best country I ever saw for getting a stomach, but the worst that I 
ever saw for getting food. Do the people think we can live by preach- 
ing?” They were detained some time at St. Ives, because of the ill- 
ness of one of their companions ; and their lodging was little better 
than their fare. ‘“ All that time,” says John, “ Mr. Wesley and | la 
on the floor: he had my great coat for his pillow, and I had Burkett's 
Notes on the New Testament for mine. After being here near three 
weeks, one morning, about three o’clock, Mr. Wesley turned over, and 
finding me awake, clapped me on the side, saying, ‘ Brother Nelson, 
let us be of good cheer, | have one whole side yet; for the skin is off 
but on one side.’”—vol., ii. pp. 52—54. 


There is no question, however, that, in spite of such inconve- 
niences, the life which he was leading was a popular, a whole- 
some and a highly pleasant one, attended by the admiration and 
blessings of multitudes, animated by continual changes of scene 
and society. His character was naturally susceptible of impres- 
sions from nature and romantic scenery, and he soon found that 
such influences operated on the multitude like the pomp and 
circumstance of Roman worship. ‘The descriptions in Isaac Wal- 
ton’s Angler are not more pleasing, and are certainly less pic- 
turesque and striking than many passages in his journal where he 
describes the tall and shady trees, the majestic hills, the sea-beaten 
rocks, the ruins and the mountain glens which served him, from 
time to time, as theatres and temples. There was likewise, occa- 
sionally, a moral interest excited of a still loftier kind. With all 
the enthusiasm and the incidental evil consequences of his system, 
he might boast of much direct and evident good produced, of 
many sinners reclaimed, of many ignorant persons enlightened, of 
Wisiey disappointed and broken hearts relieved by the balm of re- 
igion. 

‘ A woman, overwhelmed with affliction, went out one night with a 
determination of throwing herself into the New River. As she was 
passing the Foundéry, she heard the people singing: she stopt, and 
went in; listened, learnt where to look for consolation and support, and 
was thereby presetved from suicide. 

‘ Wesley had been disappointed of a room at Grimsby, and when the 
appointed hour for preaching came, the rain prevented him from 
preaching at the Cross. In the perplexity which this occasioned, 
a convenient place was offered him by a woman, “ which was a sin- 
ner.” Of this, however, be was ignorant at the time, and the woman 
listened to him without any apparent emotion. But in the even- 
ing he preached eloquently, upon the sins and the faith of her who 
washed our Lord’s feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head; and that discourse, by which the whole congregation were af- 
fected, touched her to the heart. She followed him to his lodging, 
crying out, ‘ O, Sir, what must 1 do to be saved?” Wesley, who now 
understood 
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understood that she had forsaken her husband, and was living in adul- 
tery, replied, “ Escape for your life! Return instantly to your bus- 
band!” She said she knew not how to go; she had just heard from 
him, and he was at Newcastle, above an hundred miles off. Wesley 
made answer, that he was going for Newcastle himself the next morning; 
she might go with him, and his companion should take her behind him. 
It was Tate in October: she performed the journey under this protec- 
tion, and in a state of mind which beseemed her condition. “ During 
our whole journey,” he says, “ I scarce observed her to smile; nor did 
she ever complain of any thing, or appear moved in the least with those 
trying circumstances which many times occurred in our way. A steady 
seriousness, or sadness rather, appeared in her whole behaviour and 
conversation, as became one that felt the burthen of sin, and was 
groaning after salvation.”—“ Glory be to the friend of sinners!” he 
exclaims, when he relates the story. ‘“ He hath plucked one more 
brand out of the fire! Thou poor sinner, thou hast received a prophet 
in the name of a prophet, and thou art found of Him that sent him.” 
The husband did not turn away the penitent ; and her reformation ap- 
peared to be sincere and permanent.’—vol. ii. pp. 55—57. 


Wesley, though he for several years avowed a strong preference 
for celibacy, and even recommended it earnestly to his preachers, 
himself married at a later age than such unions commonly take place 
at. ‘The connexion was by no means a happy one. His own cha- 
racter was not only fitted for command, but fond of it, and the tone 
of his letters to his wife is rather that of a schoolmaster addressing 


a refractory pupil than that of a tender husband to the object of his 

affections. She, on her side, appears to have loved him passion- 

ately, but to have been jealous almost to frenzy of his correspon- 

dence with his various female pee and, in particular, with a 
en 


Mrs. Sarah Ryan, a woman of enthusiastic feelings and consider- 
able talents, to whom, it must be owned, Wesley wrote with a 
degree of onction, which seems to imply that he was more attached 
to her than he was himself aware of. After some years of wrath 
and wretchedness, Mrs. Wesley at length left him, and he coolly 
notices the event in his private journal with the observation—“ Non 
eam reliqui, non dimisi, non revocabo.” From a passage, however, 
in one of his journals, it would seem that, for a time at least, they 
were reconciled ; but, at her death, which occurred ten 
years after, she was certainly separated from him. Few men could 
be found to whom domestic happiness was less necessary, or by 
whom it was likely to be less valued. His time and thoughts were 
continually and fully occupied ; he preached twice or thrice every 
day; -he rose, for fifty years together, at four in the morning, and 
never travelled less, by sea or land, than 4500 miles in a year. 
Such a man, + pd acm had been out of the case, was but 
little calculated for a oa | or a father. 


From 
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From this time forward, the history of Wesley’s life offers little 
variety. He proceeded in the same tenour of unvaried and restless 
activity ; divided between his labours as an itinerant preacher, as 
a voluminous author, almost ‘ de omni scibili,’ as visitor of a large 
school, which he had established on his own principles at Kings- 
wood, and of which the discipline was perhaps the sourest and 
most tyrannical that ever poor children were subjected to, and, 
above all, as the sole and absolute sovereign of the doctrine, dis- 
cipline, lives, and consciences of his sect, both in Britain, Ireland, 
and America. He was, at different periods of his life, considerably 
annoyed by dissensions among his people; which, however, he 
for the most part appeased with wonderful tact and sagacity. Anti- 
nomianism made several inroads into his societies, and the spirit of 
schism, once awakened, soon began to display itself in many minor 
sects, which branched off from his church, or which he himself 
repelled from it. Notwithstanding the many concessions he made 
to the Lay Preachers, he neither entirely satisfied them, nor does 
he appear to bave been altogether pleased with his own conduct, 
inasmuch as while he professed to be convinced by the arguments 
of Lord King, and in opposition to the tenets of the Church of 
England, that a bishop and presbyter were originally the same 
office, he displayed considerable anxiety to get himself ordained a 
bishop by a Greek who was then in London, and who assumed 
the name of Bishop of Arcadia.* The Greek, however, knew 
better than Wesley the canons of the ancient church, and how 
necessary it was that more than one bishop should be present at 
such a ceremony. 

There were other points in which Wesley was dissatisfied with 
his people, and in which he shewed some remainder of those 
feelings of allegiance to the Church of England which he had 
imbibed from his father and his education at Oxford. We find 
him exceedingly displeased with one of his meeting-houses because 
it resembled a | Meee aren Conveniicle. ‘ An omen, perhaps,’ sa 
he, ‘ of what it will be when I am gone.’ He was uniformly 
strenuous in his exhortations to remain in the communion of the 
Church of England ; and when, at Deptford, the Methodists were 
anxious to have divine service in their chapel during church hours, 





* This poor man, whose name was Erasmus, was unjustly accused of imposture 
Toplady and the other enemies of Wesley. The reason they sssigued for thelr saaph. 
cions only shewed their own excessive ignorance of the Eastern Church. The 

of orders which he issued were not in modern but in ancient Greek! If Erasmus 
had been reaily an impostor, he would not have acted with so much honesty as he did 
in refusing to consecrate Wesley. But there are some men who find the same difficulty 
in conceiving a Bi without temporalities, as Martin Scriblerus did to conceive the 
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he declared, that if they carried their intention into effect, they 
should see his face no more. Yet even this point he was, at last, 
induced to concede, by the same arguments of expediency, (than 
which no worse argument can be used for quieting a man’s con- 
science,) to which he had recourse when, in opposition to all his 
former principles, he admitted Laymen to exercise the office of 
ministers. 

His political conduct was, on the whole, more consistent. In 
early life, and following the inclinations of his mother more than 
those of his father, he was a Jacobite; and gave offence at 
Oxford by a political sermon, the memory of which may have | 
mingled itself with the opposition which the Methodists expe- 
rienced, and contributed to the report which at one time pre- 
vailed, that Wesley was a Jesuit in disguise. In his latter days he 
was still a high tory. He went so far in the American war as to 
offer his help in raising a regiment for the crown; and wrote a 
tract to justify the mother country in its right of taxation, which 
gave so much offence to his American converts that he soon after, 
if we believe Joseph Nightingale, was disingenuous enough to 
disavow his previous seutiments, and profess the having forgotten 
his own pamphlet. He shewed, however, his sagacity in discerning 
the signs of the times before the French Revolution, and in de- 
ducing his expectations of evil from a corrupt and disaffected 

ess. And it has been ever since the honourable distinction of 

y far the greater number of the preachers in his connexion, that 
of all the sects there is none which has so clearly given warning, 
through its usual officers, of the guilt and danger of rebellion. 
But his busy life was now drawing to a close; though, in his 
extreme old age, he was blessed with a degree of vigour and viva- 
city of body and mind which, as he himself, with a pardonable 
degree of vanity, tells us, made him ‘ a wonder to himself and 
his acquaintance.’ ‘No one who saw him, even casually, 
Mr. Southey tells us, ‘ can have forgotten his venerable appearance. 
His face was remarkably fine ; his complexion fresh to the last 
week of his life; his eye quick and keen and active. When you 
met him in the street of a crowded city, he attracted notice, not 
only by his band and cassock, and his long hair, white and bri 
as silver, but by his pace and manner, both indicating that all his 
minutes were numbered and that not one was to be lost.’ On 
completing his eighty-third year, he tells us of himself in his 
journals, ‘ I am never tired, (such is the goodness of God,) either 
with writing, preaching, or travelling. One natural cause, un- 
doubtedly, is my continual exercise and change of air. How the 
latter contributes to health 1 know not; but certainly it does.’ Other 
persons, however, perceived his growing weakness ia “3 
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himself aware of it; but the decay was gradual and without suffer- 
ing, till in the middle of the year 1790, he confessed that ‘ though 
he felt no pain, yet nature was exhausted, and, humanly speaking, 
would sink more and more, till 

* The weary springs of life stand still at last.’ 


In the following February, he had still strength to write a long 
letter to America, in which he enjoined those who desired to say 
any thing to him to lose no opportunity, ‘ for time,” he continued, 
* has shaken me by the hand, and death is not far behind:’ words 
which his father had used in one of the last letters that he addressed 
to his sons at Oxford. He died, in fact, peaceably and without pain, 
in little more than a fortnight afterwards, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age and fhe sixty-fifth of his ministry. 

‘ At the desire of many of his friends, his body was carried into 
the chapel the day preceding the interment, and there lay in a kind of 
state becoming the person, dressed in his clerical habit, with gown, 
cassock, and band; the old clerical cap on his head, a Bible in one 
hand and a white handkerchief in the other. The face was placid, 
and the expression which death had fixed upon his venerable features, 
was that of a serene and heavenly smile. The crowds who flocked to 
see him were so great, that it was shonghe prudent, for fear of accidents, 
to accelerate the funeral, and perform it between five and six in the 
morning. The intelligence, however, could not be kept entirely secret, 
and several hundred persons attended at that unusual hour. Mr. 
Richardson, who performed the service, had been one of his preachers 
almost thirty years. When he came to that part of the service, “ For- 
asmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to take unto himself the soul 
of our dear brother,” his voice changed, and he substituted the word 
father ; and the feeling with which he did this was such, that the 
congregation who were shedding silent tears, burst at once into loud 
weeping. —vol. ii. p. 563. 

Charles Wesley had died three years before, leaving behind him 
the character of a man of accomplished mind, and holy and humble 
temper; who to an activity little less remarkable than that of his 
brother, added a taste for poetry and literature superior to that 
which John displayed; who had more discernment, less credulity, 
and who was totally free from that lofty spirit of rule and ambi- 
tion which pervaded every thought and action of the other. Lat- 
terly their opinions had differed. Charles saw the evil tendency of 
some parts of the discipline established among the Methodists, 
He did not hesitate to say, that he abominated their band-meeti 
of which he had once approved; and adhering faithfully himself to 
the church, he regretted the separation which he foresaw, and dis- 
approved of John’s conduct in taking steps which manifestly led to 
it. But the mutual love of the brethren remained the same. 
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Charles acknowledged the excellence of his brother’s motives, and 
appears to have been anxious that, as the Methodists were to exist 
as a separate society, that society should still be under the absolute 
controul of one so wise, so good, and who differed in so few points 
from that church which he had virtually deserted. He died with- 
out pain or disease, in the eightieth year of his age, and was 
buried, by his own desire, not in his brother’s burying-ground, 
because it was not consecrated, but in the church-yard of Mary- 
le-bone, and his pall was supported by eight clergymen of the 
Church of England. 

Of John Wesley, and of the revolution which he effected in the 
religious world, our opinion may be collected from the manner in 
which we have already expressed ourselves. He was, unquestion- 
ably, a man of very eminent talents and acquirements. His genius, 
naturally clear and vivid, had been developed and matured during 
his residence at Oxford, by an unremitting attention to the studies of 
the place, studies to which he always looked back with pleasure ; and 
which, during his long and busy life, he was careful te keep up by 
the aid of an industry and a management of time which none that we 
know of have excelled, and few deed have equalled. He always 
rose, for above fifty years together, at four in the morning. He read 
even while on horseback; and, during the latter part of his life, 
when his long journies were made in a carriage, ay boasted that 
he had generally from ten to twelve hours in the day which he 
could devote to study and composition. Accordingly, besides the an- 
cient | es, he was competently skilled in many of the tongues 
of modern Europe, and his journals display throughout a remark- 
able and increasing familiarity with the general reading, the poetry, 
and ephemeral productions of his day. Dr. Johnson has borne 
witness to the vivacity of his conversation, and to the frugality 
with which his time was measured. He strictly adhered to his 
own rules in this respect, nor can better rules be devised for ob- 
taining leisure, even amid the pressure of business the most varied 
and extensive. ‘Though I am always in haste,’ he said of him- 
self, ‘1 am never in a hurry; because I never undertake more 
work than I can go thr with perfect calmness of spirit.’ 

Unquestionably this well-arranged and preconcerted activity was 
one principal feature cf his character, and mainly conduced to 
form and preserve in him that masterly spirit of government which 
has distinguished him from all other founders of sects or reli- 
gious societies. Francis of Assissi was a tool in the hands of 
more artful followers, and the same may be suspected even of 
Mahomet. The vast structure which Benedict reared was not 
his own invention, but a revisal and reform of ancient institu- 
tions; and the Jesuits are indebted for theirs to wiser and more 

worldly 
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worldly heads than Loyola: but every thing in Methodism ori- 

nated, every thing centred, every thing terminated in Wesley. 

is supremacy, while he lived, was more absolute and undisputed 
than any thing of the kind which the world has seen. Whatever 
differences, whatever disaffection arose, only served, in the event, 
to strengthen his authority; and he left behind him, in full vigour, 
a system which, whatever be its other demerits, is more applicable 
to general purposes than the discipline of the Moravians; while 
not even that discipline is so well qualified to secure its own union, 
and the absolute submission of the members. 

Of the sincerity of his piety, that his heart was really and en- 
tirely in the system which he established, and that he conceived it 
to be calculated, beyond all other institutions, to promote the glory 
of God and the virtue and happiness of mankind, the intensity 
of his labours would be alone no insufficient proof, if it were 
not still further attested by the greatness of his charity. When 
he entered at college, his income was 30/. a year, of which he 
gave forty shillings in alms. As his circumstances improved 
by the improvement of his fellowship, he still spent only 28/. on 
himself, and bestowed the whole surplus on the poor. In his 
latter days he received large sums of money as presents, 
and from the sale of his different publications, of which he was 
himself both printer and publisher; but whatever exceeded his 
own frugal maintenance and his travelling expenses, was imme- 
diately dispersed in benevolence. At his death, a memorandum 
was found in his cash account-book, written with a tremulous hand, 
and dated some months preceding. ‘ For upwards of eighty-six 

ears [ have kept my accounts exactly: I will not attempt it an 
oud being satisfied with the continual conviction that I save all 
I can and give all I can; that is, all I have.’ It is affirmed that, 
in the course of his life, he gave away not less than thirty thousand 
pounds in this manner ! 

The faults or infirmities of Wesley were by no means such as 
materially to detract from his many great and excellent qualities. 
Of these defects, the most striking was, perhaps, his ambition ; 
which, if it always found its vent in benevolent and pious enter- 
prizes, made him less scrupulous as to the means by which such 
enterprizes were to be carried on, and induced him to keep in view 
more steadily than even higher objects, the extension of his cwn 
renown, and the maintenance of his personal dominion. 
his whole life he endured no superior or equal, and his admirable 
brother, and saintly disciples Fletcher and Coke were, in all re- 
spects, not his coadjutors, but his instruments. ‘The same character 
made him and restless while employed in a narrow sphere, 
and as cold and harsh in the performance of his domestic duties as 
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he was conciliatory and fascinating in the intercourse of his public 
life. To do good was his delight; but he desired to do it ona 
grand scale. ‘T’o instruct a parish or a colony was wearisome ; but 
it was glorious to convert the world. 

Nor as a reasoner or a politician was he always ingenuous or just. 
Where it answered his purpose he sometimes softened down and 
explained away those doctrines on which, at other times, he insisted 
most strongly. He was guilty of equivocation with Bishop Gibson ; 
with Gibbon; and when it was necessary to get rid of the unfavour- 
able impression which had been excited against him in America by 
his work against the Insurgents. He must have been sensible of his 
inconsistency in professing himself a member of the Church of 

land while so many of his measures tended to overturn her 
authority. It was impossible that a mind like his could have been 
satisfied by the arguments which he employed to reconcile his 
schism with his avowed desire of union; and the Moravians had 
good reason to complain of him, as either having, for many months, 
connived at guilt, or having, after his quarrel with them, calumniated 
innocence. 

His vanity was a slighter failing, and for which many more ex- 
cuses might be made. After the success which he had met with, 
and the popularity which he had enjoyed, he must have been more 
than human had he not been sometimes elevated in his own opi- 
nion, Yet it was no common degree of vanity which could 
pro him to preach on, and apply to himself, such a text as 

saiah Ixi. 1, 2.; or which could make him talk, as he did in one 
of his journals, of being followed by the Hosannas of the multi- 
tude. Perhaps something of the same spirit might be traced in the 
singular but graceful manner in which he departed from the usual 
fashion of wearing the hair; and it is to this, unquestionably, that 
we may ascribe the confidence with which he spoke and wrote on 
subjects with which he was least acquainted, which made him 
speak slightingly of Newton, and contemptuously of Locke, and 
which gave to the world the most extraordinary Treatise on Dis- 
eases and their Remedies, which has appeared on this side of 
Moorfields. 

To the same source may be referred, in a great degree, the cre- 
dulity of which there areso many instances given in Mr. Southey’s 
volumes. Believing himself to be an extraordinary person, and 
engaged in an enterprize of the most important character, he lent 
a ready faith to whatever marvels had a tendency to designate him 
as the favourite of God, or the peculiar object of Satan’s fury. 
If any among his hearers pretended to visions, or to be the victim 
of diabolical possession, he never seems to have thought it neces- 
sary to examine into the truth of the ecstasies, but to have taken 

all 
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all for granted: because, when such a wondrous work was advancing 
in the world, such wonders and such supernatural agency were in 
their place, and reasonably to be expected. If his horses fell 
lame, it was the malice of ‘ the old Murderer’ which had power 
over them. If his progress was cheered by a favourable change 
of weather, he immediately recognized the peculiar finger of Pro- 
vidence encouraging him to persevere in his labours. His fond- 
ness for divination by lot, and by the casual opening of a Bible, 
could only be explained from his believing himself entitled, from 
his character and situation, to ask and expect the peculiar and im- 
mediate guidance of the Almighty. And it is strange that, while 
so many of his objectionable opinions were softened down by age 
and experience, this presumptuous habit appears to have attended 
him through life, unchecked by repeated failures, and the public 
reproof of his coadjutor and rival, Whitefield; unless indeed we 
suppose that the reproof itself contributed to its continuance. 

As a logician he piqued himself, as we have seen, on his skill; 
and it must be allowed that his writings in general are distinguished 
by a remarkable force, acuteness, and vivacity of conception and 
expression. Yet, it is also remarkable that the doctrines which 
he most anxiously insisted on through life, were not only incapable 
of being moulded into any consistent system, but were, many of 
them, in direct opposition to each other. His tenet of assurance 
was decidedly Calvinistic ; and one which could not, without great 
violence to common sense, be separated from the notion of abso- 
lute election. His doctrine of Christian perfection had as direct a 
tendency to make men Mystics or Antinomians; for what can be 
the use of ordinances to him who needs no further grace; and what 
is law to him who cannot sin? Yet Wesley was too good a logi- 
cian to be a Calvinist; he was too pure and holy to fall into the 
Antinomian errors, and he had too cool a head to remain long a 
Mystic. How strange that he did not perceive that his eclectic 
divinity could not stand by itself, and that if he went thus far he 
must go farther! Nor is it easy to apprehend how his powerful 
mind, while it honestly lamented the disorders and vices, the pride, 
envy, and slander which prevailed in his societies, should not have 
perceived that the details of his discipline were of themselves cal- 
culated to generate such a spirit, and to undo, in a great measure, 
in the minds of his followers, the good which his preaching and 
example had produced in them. 

Of that preaching we have already given a favourable specimen, 
and it would be vain to deny it the praise of no common degree of 
impressive eloquence. His general fault was a too indiscriminate 
use of ‘ the terrors of the Lord;’ a too constant attempt to stimu- 
late the unconverted soul to a sense of the danger and misery of 
D3 its 
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its condition by the use of all the most dreadful imagery which a 
vivid imagination could supply, assisted by the menaces of scrip- 

4 ture and the refinements of the monks of the middle ages. That 
such alarming sermons were often productive of the best effects, 
and that, amid his rude and stubborn hearers, they produced this 
effect where no milder strain could have succeeded, we are fully 
ready toallow. But he prided himself too much on the manner in 
which he wielded the thunder, regardless of the effect which it 
daily produced on those whose nerves were weak or consciences 
poe A and the evil was increased and rendered less excusable 
when, instead of warning them to fly from the wrath to come by 
repentance, he referred them to their inward feelings, and bade them 
seek for comfort and safety in a fancied new birth and a presump- 
tuous self-assurance of salvation. 

How far the prevalence of Methodism is favourable or other- 
wise to the cause of religion, is a point on which mankind will, of 
course, think very differently. Of its direct and incidental advan- 
tages, and of the evils which have sprung from it, we have already 
spoken sufficiently. Those evils are many of them, indeed, no 
other than the natural and necessary consequences of every great 
religious ferment; the ‘ offences,’ to which all such agitating re- 
vivals are liable, whether in theinselves beneficial or otherwise. But 

% in the very system and machinery of methodism, there is much, 
very much, which in our opinion tends to increase these evils. 
Besides the folly of restricting men from recreations which keep 
the mind in health; one if not prohibiting, the accom- 
plishments which give a gracé to life; separating its members from 
general society, and breaking up families and friendships; besides 
the unreasonable and monastic moroseness of Wesley's system of 
education, his total ignorance of the nature of children, and the 

- abominable abuses to which, among adults, his band-meetings, 
covenants and mutual confessions were liable ; it cannot be denied 
that his system, even at the best, tended to produce more of the 
appearance than the reality of religion. 

* It dealt too much in sensations, and in outward manifestations of 
theopathy ; it made religion too much a thing of display, and affair of 
sympathy and confederation; it led persons too much from their homes 
and their closets; it imposed too many forms; it required too many 
professions ; it exacted too many exposures. And the necessary con- 
sequence was, that many, when their enthusiasm abated, became mere 
formalists, and kept up a Pharisaical appearance of holiness, when the 
whole feeling had evaporated.’—vol. ii. p. 528. 

When such is the case, we certainly dare not resign ourselves to 
M4 the pleasing hope expressed by Mr. Southey, that Methodism, as 
it is now constituted, can ‘ again draw towards the establishment 
from 
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from which it has receded, and deserve to be recognized as 
an auxiliary institution of the Church of England.’ Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, there is much to be learned from the volumes 
now before us. ‘The ardent and enthusiastic minister of religion, 
who aspires to advance the cause of God and ess, by 
whatever means and at the price of whatever sacrifices, may do 
well, from the example of Wesley, to learn that Christian prudence 
is a part not only of wisdom but of duty; and that strife once 
begun, in however trifling instances, has a tendency to enlarge the 
breach, till what was at first dispute, becomes at length division. 
And they who think most unfavourably of the measures which he 
pursued, may recollect that his many virtues, his piety, his self- 
denial, his activity, his boundless charity, if they contributed to 
the success of his views, were, in themselves, no part of his schism, 
and that no common blessing must wait on the man who, while he 
avoids the last, endeavours to rival him in the former. 








Art. II,—1. A statistical, historical and political Description 
of the Colony of New South Wales, and its dependent Settle- 
ments in Van Diemen’s Land, with a particular enumeration 
of the Advantages which these Colonies offer for Emigration, and 
their superiority in many respects over those possessed by the 
United States of America. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a 
Native of the Colony. 8vo. pp. 466. London. 1819. 

2. Journals o two Expeditions into the interior of New South 
Wales, undertaken by order of the British Government, in the 
years 1817-18. By John Oxley, Surveyor General of the 
territory and Lieutenant of the Royal Navy. 4to. pp. 408. 
London. 1820. 

r[HE Dutch, who were the discoverers of that vast body of 

land in the southern hemisphere, (which modern geographers 
distinguish by the name of Terra Australis, or Australia,) called it 

New ‘Holland, little dreaming, perhaps, that at some future period 

the similarity of it to the old country would be found to sanction 

the name.—That such is the case, the recent discoveries of Mr. 

Oxley seem to leave very little doubt. Whether its swamps and 

morasses will, like those of its parent, be at any period brought 

into a state of cultivation, may admit of question. In the mean 
time, however, that part of the eastern coast settled by the British 
goverument is making prodigious advances, not only in moral and 
political importance, but also in geographical interest. The phy- 
sical barrier, which had so long confined the researches of its new 
inhabitants to a narrow slip of land along the coast, has been 
broken down; the contracted point of view, in which this immense 
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region (nearly equal in extent to all Europe) was originally 
contemplated as ‘ the land of felons,’ has expanded, and a more 
brilliant light diffused itself over this fifth continent of the globe. 
A new generation has grown up, in no way responsible nor re- 
proachable for the crimes of their parents ; voluntary settlers have 
emigrated from the mother country with their little capitals and a 
stock of honest and industrious habits ; the state of society has in 
consequence undergone a material change for the better; pro- 
perty of all kinds has improved in value and security; and suc- 
cessful industry given a new and pleasing aspect to these distant 
shores, now smiling with cultivation. 

It was to be expected, as a natural consequence of the in- 
creasing population and prosperity of the two colonies of New 
Holland (now New South Wales) and Van Diemen’s Land, that 
the claims of the settlers on the mother country would rise in 
proportion to their progress; and that their views would one 
day outstep the original intention for which those settlements 
were established. ‘That period has arrived; but we confess that 
we were not quite prepared for the extent of their demands, or for 
the dictatorial and menacing tone assumed by their advocate, Mr. 
Wentworth. This stripling Australian displays a considerable 
share of ingenuity in the fashionable occupation of constitution- 
mongering. ‘ There is not the least shadow,’ he tells us, ‘ of a 
free government in New South Wales,’ because,—as this beard- 
less Solon of the new world gravely adds,—‘ the country possesses 
neither a council, a house of assembly, nor even the privilege of 
trial by jury.’ These institutions may be very proper for a society 
previously fitted to receive them, and some of them may here- 
after, and no doubt will, be introduced into Australia; but, with 
all their excellence, Mr. Wentworth has yet to learn, that none of 
them, and least of all the last, are to be considered as a panacea 
adapted to the cases of all communities and all constitutions. 
With regard to New South Wales, it never was intended to con- 
sider it, during its infancy, in any other light than an enlarged 
prison for the custody, correction and employment of convicted 
felons; and, so long as the major part of the population consists 
of persons of this description, the propriety, or indeed the possi- 
bility, of a ‘free government,’ may be questioned. It is very much 
doubted, by those best informed on the subject, whether the set- 
tlers, not of the description of felons, are yet sufficiently nume- 
rous and enlightened, to be intrusted with an active share in the 
government of the colony; and more particularly, to sit as jury- 
men on the lives and property of their fellow citizens. Of the 
wisdom or expediency of establishing a ‘ house of assembly’ there 
are equal doubts. In such an assembly we have but too many 
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proofs of the baneful influence of local and individual interests 
being set in array against the public good; and ‘a council’ would 
only add to the expense of the settlement, while its tendency would 
be to fetter and thwart the executive government, as experience, 
in other distant possessions, has but too often shewn. It is true, 
a Committee of the House of Commons recommended a council 
to assist the governor; but the reasons stated by Lord Bathurst 
for not acceding to this recommendation, we consider to be 
founded in good sense, and perfectly conclusive. ‘ ‘The difficulty,’ 
said his lordship, ‘ of selecting proper persons for the situation of 
members of the council; the dissensions and disputes to which 
their opposition to the governor, or their protest against his con- 
duct, must give rise; the parties which would thence spring up 
in the colony; the length of time during which the public tran- 
quillity would be interrupted, before a communication coult® be 
received from home ; the danger of weakening the higher authori- 
ties, in a society composed of such discordant materials, are all 
causes which have more or less influenced the determination 
which hag induced his Majesty’s government to leave the governor 
unfettered by a council.’—We return to Mr. Wentworth. 

There are three descriptions of convicts; those who are sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years; for fourteen years; and 
for life. Of these the first are the most idle, the most insolent 
and the most abandoned ; the second are somewhat more manage- 
able; and the third, feeling all hope of return to be cut off, gene- 
rally become reconciled to their situation, and endeavour to im- 
prove their condition by adopting a line of conduct which may 
recommend them to the attention of the governor, who has ever 
been most ready to afford such as shew themselves worthy of it, 
an opportunity of providing a comfortable subsistence; and in- 
stances are not wanting, where persons of this description have, by 
industrious and virtuous habits, atoned, in some degree, for the 
crimes of their early life. 

From the general bad conduct of the first class of convicts, 
it has been suggested that the transportation of felons should, 
in future, be limited to those who are banished for life; keeping 
the others to hard labour in hulks or jails at home, or in suitable 
penitentiary houses ; it having been pretty clearly ascertained that 
a transportation for seven years, or, as it is facetiously termed, ‘ a 
trip to Botany Bay,’ is rather courted than dreaded.* We cannot 

however 





* It was stated to.the Police Committee, by the ordinary of Newgate, ‘ that the ge- 
nerality of those transported consider it as a party of pleasure—that oe in it,’ 
‘ I have heard them,’ he says, ‘ when the sentence of transportation has been passed by 
the recorder, return thanks for it, and seem overjoyed at their sentence.’ This a 
indeed was strongly exemplified at the last Surry sessions, when a mere lad, who ha 
headed 
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however be much surprised at this when we consider the com- 
fortable manner in which the convict ships are fitted up, and— 
But we are over-stepping the limit prescribed to ourselves in the 
present article, in which we had no intention of examining into the 
political bearing of the question, preferrig to wait for the Report 
of Mr. Bigge, (who has been commissioned to inquire into the 
various matters connected with the internal state of the colony,) 
when we shall probably take occasion to discuss it at some length. 
Meanwhile we shall content ourselves with a few observations on 
the statistical part of Mr. Wentworth’s book, and on the pro- 
gressive geography of New South Wales obtained from the ex- 
peditions of Mr. Oxley; which will be found to convey very ac- 
curate notions of the Australian territory as far as it has hitherto 
been settled and explored. 

The town of Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, has 
increased very considerably in extent; and the style and regularity 
of the more recent buildings have been much improved. It has 
a population of about 7000 souls; a market, well supplied with 
grain, vegetables, poultry, eggs, butter and fruit; and a bank with 
a capital of £20,000 in 200 shares, the paper of which is the prin- 
cipal circulating medium of the colony; its flourishing condition 
may be presumed from the proprietors having the last year divided 
12 per cent. on their capital. ‘There are also two good public 
schools, one for boys, and the other for girls; the latter contains 
sixty children, who are gratuitously taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, sewing and the various arts of domestic economy. On 
completing their education they are assigned as servants to such 
families of respectability as apply for them; or married to free 
persons of good character, when a certain portion of land is given 
m dower from a tract set apart for that purpose. 

Sydney possesses two other public schools, containing up- 
wards of 220 children of the higher classes, both male and female : 
and, it should be stated, to the credit of the local governments, 
that provision is made in every populous district for the diffusion 
of education; to defray the expenses of which, one eighth part of 
the colonial revenues, amounting to about £2,500, has been 
added to the ‘ Orphan Dues’ on coals and timber. Besides these 
laudable institutions there are two private societies, one called 
* the Auxiliary Bible Society of New South Wales,’ the other 
‘ the New South Wales Sunday School Institution.’ 

The town next in importance to Sydney is Paramatta, situated 





headed a gang of desperate thieves and ruffians, ou receiving sentence of transportation 
for seven years, turned towards the chairman and with a » \ of disdain said, ‘ Thank 
your honour. 1 hope you may sit here until I return, when I will make you a present 
of a handsome ring tailed monkey.’ 
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at the distance of fifteen miles from it, at the head of Port Jack- 
son harbour. It consists of one street nearly a mile in length ; 
its population amounts to 1200 souls, chiefly inferior traders, 
artificers and labourers. The principal public buildings are a 
church, a female orphan house, a hospital, and a manufactory of 
coarse cloth, in which such of the female convicts as misconduct 
themselves, and such as, on their arrival in the colony, are not 
immediately assigned as servants to families, areemployed. The 
wool is received from the settlers, and a certain portion of the 
manufactured article is returned in exchange; the rest is used for 
clothing the gaol gang, and the re-convicted culprits who are ba- 
nished to the Coal river. 

There is, besides, another institution in Paramatta that does 
honour to its founder, the present governor, Colonel Macquarie. 
It is a school for the education and civilization of the aboriginal 
natives of the country. It is not more than four years since it 
was opened, and by the last accounts it contained eighteen 
children who had been voluntarily placed in it by their parents ; 
and it is stated that they were making equal progress in their 
studies with European children, or rather with children of Euro- 
pean parents, of the same age. 

Windsor is a rising town situated near the confluence of the 
south creek with the river Hawkesbury, about thirty five miles 
from Sydney. Its population, amounting ‘o about six hundred 
souls, is composed chiefly of settlers who have farms in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Hawkesbury is subject to occasional inundations, 
when the water rises sometimes to the astonishing height of 70 or 
80 feet; owing, it is supposed, to the branch called the Nepean, 
running along the base of the Blue Mountains for fifty or sixty 
miles, collecting in its course all the mountain torrents, and pour- 
ing them into that river. 

Sixty miles to the northward of Sydney, is the town of New- 
castle, at the mouth of the Coal river. Its population, consist- 
ing chiefly of incorrigible offenders convicted of fresh crimes in 
the colony, amounts to about five hundred souls. ‘They are em- 
ployed from sunrise to sunset in burning lime, and in procuring 
coals and timber for the public works and for sale on government 
account. 

The last town is Liverpool, founded by Governor Macquarie 
about five or six years ago. It is situated on the banks of George’s 
river, at the distance of eighteen miles from Sydney, and has a 

pulation of two hundred souls. The river empties itself into 
Boray Bay, and is navigable by boats of twenty tons burden up 
to the town. 

The state of society in all these places, is just what might be ex- 
pected 
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pected from so heterogeneous and discordant a mass of materials 
as are thus thrown together: indifferent in the abstract, it -is 
not improved by that spirit of scandal which usually exists in 
little communities, where every one is disposed to inquire mi- 
nutely into the concerns of his neighbour. At Sydney they raised 
a theatre and instituted annual races, but it was found that ‘ they 
were not quite ripe for these kinds of amusements ;—the races we 
should have thought would have suited their taste—they have 
however frequent dinner and supper parties, and regular subscrip- 
tion balls. ‘ Upon the whole,’ says Mr. Wentworth, ‘ it may be 
safely asserted, that the natural disposition of the people to soci- 
ality has not only been in nowise impaired by their change of 
scene, but that all classes of the colonists are more hospitable than 
persons of similar means in this country.’ 

The climate, as we have more than once stated, is healthy and 
pleasant, and the colonists are not subject to any particular 
diseases. The small pox was carried into the country, as is 
supposed, by Captain Cook, and committed dreadful havoc 
among the natives; the recollection of this event is still fresh in 


their minds, though the generation which witnessed its horrors has_. 


nearly past away. ‘The moment,’ says Mr. Wentworth, ‘ that one 
of them was seized with it was the signal for abandoning him to 
his fate. Brothers deserted their brothers, children their parents, 
and parents their children; and, in some of the caves on the coast, 
—_ of decayed bones still indicate the spots where the helpless 
sufferers were left to expire, not so much perhaps from the vio- 
lence of the disease, as from the want of sustenance.’ 

The grains in cultivation are wheat, maize, barley, oats and 
rye; the first two are those which thrive best and are most in use; 
maize gives on flooded lands a hundred bushels an acre. All 
the garden vegetables known in England are produced freely in 
the colony; and Mr. Wentworth’s enumeration of its fruits is 
quite seducing, ‘ peaches, apricots, nectarines, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, loquits, guavas, cherries, Cape, China and English mulber- 
ries, walnuts, Spanish chesnuts, almonds, medlars, quinces, grapes, 
pears, plums, figs, pomegranates, raspberries, strawberries, and 
melons of all sorts attain the highest degree of maturity in the open 
air; and even the pineapple may be produced merely by the aid 
of the common forcing glass.’ ‘To this list we are enabled to add 
the olive, which promises to thrive well. The first tree, carried 
out by Mr. M‘Arthur, is now in full bearing, and numerous plants 
have been raised from it. 'The grape too succeeds to admiration, 
and almost all the varieties, at least the choicest kinds, from the 
continent of Europe, have been secured to the country, As colo- 
nization extends to the northward, the progress of which will be 
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hastened by the discovery of a new port by Mr. Oxley, sugar, to- 
bacco, cotton, and all the products of a tropical climate, will no 
doubt be added to those which the colony already enjoys. The 
wool of the New South Wales sheep is of remarkable fineness ; 
it is found to vie with the very best Spanish wool, and it can be 
brought to the English market nearly as cheap as from Spain. 
The navigation is now so well understood, that the celerity of a 
passage to and from Port Jackson is quite extraordinary. From 
3} to 4 months is now the usual length of a passage either out 
or home. 

Nothing can better exemplify the thriving condition and gene- 
ral prosperity of New South Wales and its dependencies, than a 
comparative view of the increase of stock at different periods. 
By a census taken at the end of the year 1800 (twelve years after 
the foundation of the colony) the number of horses was only 163; 
of horned cattle 1024; and of sheep 6124: at the end of 1813, 
the horses had increased to 1891; the horned cattle to 21,513; 
and the sheep to 65,121: and at the end of 1817, the horses had 
further increased to 3072; horned cattle to 44,753; and sheep to 
170,420. But the astonishing rapidity with which the population, 
stock and produce were increasing will best appear by the compa- 
rison of two musters, taken im the months of November 1817 and 
1818. 


Number Horned Cleared 
of Souls. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Ground. 
1717. . 20,379 3072 44,753 170,920 17,842 47,564 
1818* . 25,050 3675 55,450 201,240 24,822 49,600 











Increase a 4,671 603 10,697 30,320 6,980 2,036 











All the settlements above mentioned are situated at no great 
distance from the sea coast, on the belt of land, more or less nar- 
row, between it and a range of lofty hills known to the colonists 
by the name of the Blue Mountains. These, though so little re- 
moved from the principal settlement, were crossed, for the first 
time, about the close of the year 1813, by Mr. Evans the Deputy 
Surveyor of the colony. On reaching the opposite side he found 
the herbage to be extremely good, the vallies well watered, and 
the mountain streams running to the westward. 'To two of these 
which assumed the character of rivers, he gave the names 
of the Fish and the Campbell rivers; and to their united streams 
that of the Macquarie. He pursued its course for ten days, pass- 
ing over rich tracts of country, clear of timber, well-watered, 





* Siuce the latter period, we believe that not fewer than 8090 convicts have been 
sent out. 
and 
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and abounding with kangaroos and emus. To this new and pro- 
mising region Governor Macquarie gave immediate directions for 
a road to be made, ble by carriages, which, though extend- 
ing in length upuarksel one hundred miles, was completed early 
in 1815; and over which the governor proceeded in person, in 
the spring of that year, as far as Bathurst plains. From this 
place he dispatched Mr. Evans to examine the country to the 
south-west, in which direction another river had been discovered, 
afterwards named the Lachlan. 

The expeditions, of which the account is now before us, were 
undertaken to explore the termination of this river and the Mac- 
quarie, the direction of which was to the north-west: both were 
placed under the command of Lieutenant Oxley, (a zealous and 
enterprizing officer,) Surveyor General of the territory of New 
South Wales. He left Bathurst, in April 1817; and proceeded, 
in the first place, to trace the course of the Lachlan. 


* Bathurst (Mr. Oxley says) had assumed a very different appearance 
since I first visited it in the suite of his excellency the Governor in 1815. 
The industrious hand of man had been busy in improving the beautiful 
works of nature; a good substantial house for the superintendant had 
been erected, the government. grounds fenced in, and the stackyards 
shewed that the abundant produce of the last harvest had amply repaid 
the labour bestowed on its culture. The fine healthy appearance of the 
flocks and herds was a convincing proof how admirably adapted these 
extensive downs and thinly wooded hills are for grazing, more particu- 
larly of sheep. The mind dwelt with pleasure on the idea, that at no 
very distant period these secluded plains would be covered with flocks 
bearing the richest fleeces, and contribute in no small degree to the 
prosperity of the eastern settlement.’—p. 2. 


Not far to the westward of Bathurst is a ridge of limestone hills 
running north and south through a very beautiful well-wooded 
country admirably adapted for grazing. It may here be re- 
marked that this ridge runs on a meridional line to a great dis- 
tance, perhaps the whole extent of New South Wales, as it was 
observed in three distinct places lying exactly north and south 
of each other, the extremes of which were two hundred miles 
apart. It also appeared that this meridional distribution was not 
confined to the geology of the country; but was equally noticeable 
in the trees and shrubberies, the same species and the same kind 
of groupmg into clumps, or thickets, being constantly observed 
to take place on the same meridian, and to differ on different me- 
ridians. 

On reaching the point of the river where it becomes navigable, 
the country assumed the appearance of a perfect level, and the 
soil seemed poor, except on the banks, which were high and steep, 
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and on which alone large trees were found oe - The width 
of the river was here from thirty to forty yards considerable 
number of natives flocked down to the opposite side, about 
twenty of whom swam across, with their galengars or stone 
hatchets in their hands, which, on landing, they laid at the feet 
of the strangers. They were stout, well featured, and manly 
in their appearance, with long black beards. The words used by 
these people had not the remotest resemblance to those used by 
the natives of the coast for expressing the same objects, though 
at so short a distance from each other. Seven days after they fell 
in with another party, who came up boldly to them; they were 
clothed in cloaks made of the skins of the opossum, with their 
hair bound up in nets neatly worked; their faces were daubed with 
a red and yellow pigment; and the front teeth of the upper jaw 
were wanting in all. 

The country was evidently subject to extensive inundations ; 
and as the travellers proceeded they found the grass in some places 
nearly breast high, coarse, thick, and so entangled as to be almost 
impenetrable; in others were extensive swamps, interspersed with 
dwarf box and gum trees: swans and other water fowl were in 
great abundance. The navigation of the river was frequently in- 
terrupted by fallen trees, and so winding was its course, that the 
distance by water was nearly three times that by land. It was, 
however, found to be rich in excellent fish. 

* One man in less than an hour caught eighteen, one of which was 
a curiosity from its immense size, and the beauty of its colours. In 
an and general form it most resembled a cod, but was speckled over 
with brown, blue, and yellow spots, like a leopard’s skin; its gills and 
belly a clear white, the tail and fins a dark brown. It weighed entire 
seventy pounds, and without the entrails sixty-six pounds: it is some- 
what singular that in none of these fish is any thing found in the 
stomach, except occasionally a shrimp ortwo. The dimensions of this 
fish were as follow: 


Feet. Inches 
Length from the nose to the tail . . § 5 
Circumference round the shoulders . 2 6 
Fin to fin over the back ° . 1 5 
Circumference near the anus 3 ‘ 1 9 
Breadth of the tail ‘ é . . 1 13 
Circumference of the mouth opened . . 1 6 
Depth of the swallow . . e . 1 foot. 

—Journal, p. 24 


On the 11th of May, the party had reached a spot of the dead 
level through which the river flowed, where it appeared to lose 
itself in a multitude of branches among marshy flats; and where 
arise of four feet would have been sufficient to sweep them all 

away ; 
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away; since there was not within sight the smallest eminence to 
retreat to. Lieutenant Oxley therefore determined to strike off to 
the south-west for Cape Northumberland, knowing that if any 
river emptied itself into Bass’ Strait between Spencer’s Gulf and 
Cape Otway, that course would intersect it; and that if the Lach- 
lan united itself into one stream, beyond the marshes, he would 
thus be most likely to fall in with it. The party accordingly com- 
menced their journey, and at the end of five weeks came again, 
unexpectedly, upon the banks of the Lachlan, much diminished 
in size, but still running in a tolerably brisk stream to the west- 
ward. 

The country over which they had travelled to gain this part of 
the river was of the most miserable description ; and the sufferings 
of the party from fatigue, and want of water, were very great. 
In some places they fell in with a little grass in patches, just 
sufficient to keep their cattle alive, but this was of rare occurrence. 
‘ It is impossible,’ says Mr. Oxley ‘ to imagine a more desolate 
region; and the uncertainty we are in, whilst traversing it, of find- 
ing water, adds to the melancholy feelings which the silence and 
solitude of such wastes are calculated to inspire.’ As the party 
advanced to the north-west, they came to a low range of stony 
hills equally barren with the sandy deserts which they had passed; 
y mete matt abounded with dogs, whose howlings were inces- 
sant by day as well as by night. As there was no appearance of 
any kind of game, it was concluded that the principal sustenance 
of these wild animals must be rats, which had undermined the 
whole country. The natives eat these dogs; and the present party, 
when short of provisions, agreed in thinking them by no means un- 
palatable. 

On the 23d June the appearance of a flock of large kangaroos, 
of emus and bustards, and the change of the soil from loose sand 
to stiff tenacious clay, bearing evident marks of occasional inun- 
dations, left little doubt on the minds of the party that a river 
would be met with at no great distance; and accordingly, as we 
observed above, they all at once found themselves upon the banks 
of the Lachlan, the course of which they now determined to fol- 
low. The face of the country continued to present a dead level 
on all sides, and, in the neighbourhood of the river, was full of 
bogs and swamps. ‘ We seemed,’ says Mr. Oxley, ‘ the sole 
living creatures in those vast deserts.’ ‘There was no object to re- 
lieve the eye but a few scattered bushes, and occasionally some 
dwarf box-trees; the view being as boundless as the ocean. 

Our travellers however still proceeded down the stream till, on 
the 7th July, it became evident that the channel was the bed only of 
a lagoon, the current being now imperceptible, and the waters 
and 
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and morasses so intercepting each other as to render all farther 
progress impossible. ‘The water was muddy, and the odour 
arising from the banks and marshy ground offensive in the ex- 
treme. Mr. Oxley determined to return, concluding, rather sum- 
marily we conceive, ‘ that the interior of this vast country was a 
marsh, and uninhabitable.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he adds, ‘ there is no river, 
the history of which is known, that presents so remarkable a ter- 
mination as the present: its course in a straight line from its 
source to its termmation exceeds five hundred miles, and includ- 
ing its windings, it may fairly be calculated to run at least twelve 
hundred miles; during all which passage, through such a vast 
extent of country, it does not receive a single stream in addition 
to what it derives from its sources in the eastern mountains.’ 

Nothing now remained for the party but to retrace their weary 
steps; in doing which, to their utter astonishment, they observed 
that the same river which, the day before, was so shallow that it 
could be easily forded, and whose stream was scarcely perceptible, 
was now rolling along its agitated and muddy waters nearly on a 
level with the banks, though for many days there had not been a 
cloud in the sky. It was now determined, as soon as they could 
contrive to cross the river, to proceed northerly, with the view of 
fallmg in with the Macquarie, the course of which they knew to 
be to the north-west. From the 11th July to the 3d August they 
continued to skirt the banks of the Lachlan; when they succeeded 
in crossing it ona raft. Mr. Oxley complains, and, we think, not 
unreasonably, of the weariness experienced from the uniform bar- 
renness and desolation of this part of New South Wales, where 
‘ one tree, one soil, one water, and one description of bird, fish or 
animal, prevails alike for ten miles, and for one hundred !’"—and 
seems to pine after that last consolation of the unhappy, ‘ variety 
of wretchedness.’ 

The party did however discover several new plants, and two 
new species of kangaroo, one of them so small that they gave it 
the name of the rabbit kangaroo. They heard also two night- 
birds, one remarkable for its imitation of the calls of the natives, 
the other for that of the short sharp bark of their dogs. They met, 
too, with a tumulus or grave, apparently of recent construction; it 
was a cone about five feet high, surrounded by semicircular 
seats. On opening it, the earth to the depth of about four feet 
was found to be supported by three or four layers of wood, be- 
neath which were several sheets of bark on a bed of dry grass and 
leaves in a state of perfect preservation; and under all, the body, 
with the face downwards and the head to the east, the feet bent 
quite back, and the arms between the thighs. The body was 
wrapped in a number of opossum skins, and the head enveloped in 
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the net usually worn by the natives. Two cypress trees at alittle 
distance had been barked on the sides next the tumulus, and some 
curious characters deeply cut into them. A fac simile of them 
would have been desirable. ; 

It is unnecessary for us to follow Mr. Oxley very closely in his 
north-eastern tour. The country was somewhat improved but 
still destitute of water, from the want of which his party suffered 

eatly. After travelling upwards of a hundred miles from the 
Lachian, they reached a beautiful valley, where they halted to re- 
cruit their exhausted strength. 


‘ We had just pitched our tent when hearing the noise of the stone- 
hatchet made by a native in climbing a tree, we stole ne upon 
him, end surprised him just as he was about to descend: he did 
not perceive us until we were immediately under the tree ;_ his terror 
and astonishment were extreme. We used every friendly motion in 
our power to induce him to descend but in vain: he kept calling 
loudly, as we supposed for some of his companions to come to his assist- 
ance; in the mean time he threw down to us the game he had procured 
(a ring-tailed opossum), making signs for us to take it up: in a short time 
another native came towards us, when the other descended from the 
tree. They trembled excessively, and, if the expression may be used, 
were absolutely intoxicated with fear, displayed in a thousand antic ges- 
tures, convulsive laughing, and singular motions of the head. They 
were both youths not exceeding twenty years of age, of good counte- 
nance and figure, but most horribly marked by the skin and flesh being 
raised in long stripes all over the back and body; some of those stripes 
were full three quarters of an inch deep, and were so close together 
that scarcely any original skin was to be seen between them. The man 
who had joined us, had three or four small opossums and a snake, 
which he laid upon the ground, and offered us. We led them to 
our tent, where their surprise at every thing they saw clearly showed 
that we were the first white men they had met with; they had however 
either heard of or seen tomahawks, for upon giving one to one of them, 
he clasped it to his breast and demonstrated the greatest pleasure. After 
admiring it for some time they discovered the broad arrow, with which 
it was marked on both sides, the impression of which exactly resembles 
that made by the foot of the emu; it amused them extremely, and the 
frequently pointed to it and the emu skins which we had with us. All 
this time they were paying great attention to the roasting of their opos- 
sums, and when they were scarcely warm through, they opened them, 
and, taking out the fat of the entrails, presented it to us as the choicest 
morsel ; on our declining to receive it they ate it'themselves, and again 
covered up the opossums in the hot ashes. When they were apparently 
well done, they laid them, the snake, and the things we had presented 
them with, on the ground, making signs that they wished to go; which of 
eourse we allowed them to do, together with their little store of provi- 
sions and such things as we were able tospare them. The collection of 
words which we had made at the depot on the Lachlan, we found of no 
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use, as they did not understand a single one. They had neither of them 
- the upper front tooth, though apparently men grown.’—pp. 171— 
173. 

In the centre of this valley was a strong and transparent stream 
dashing over a gravelly bottom, and the hills which inclosed it 
were covered to the summits with cypresses and acacias in full 
blossom. No less to their delight than astonishment, they soon 
discovered that this beautiful stream joined a large river, whose. 
width, as appeared by the banks, could not be less, in time of 
flood, than from six to eight hundred feet. It was that of which 
they were in quest, the Macquarie. ‘ Different in every respect 
from the Lachlan,’ says Mr. Oxley, ‘ it here formed a stream 
equal to the Hawkesbury at Windsor, and in many parts as wide 
as the Nepean at Emu plains.’ 

Near this place our travellers again crossed the ridge of 
limestone formation running to the northward; from hence to 


' Bathurst plains, where they arrived on the 20th August, the 


whole of the intervening country was uninterruptedly rich and 
beautiful. 

The magnitude of the Macquarie, at the point it was fallen 
in with, excited a sanguine expectation, that either a communi- 
cation with the ocean, or with interior navigable waters, would 
be discovered by following its course; and on this ground the 
governor directed a Second Expedition to be undertaken, which 
was again intrusted to the direction of Mr. Oxley, who left 
Bathurst on the 28th May, 1818. 

‘ For the first twelve days,’ says Mr. Oxley, ‘ we enjoyed all 
the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life ; but though fish, 
flesh and fowl were abundant, there were no human beings but 
ourselves to enjoy them.’ The river continued of noble width 
and appearance ; had few or and offered no obstruction to 
navigation. On the sixteenth day, for the first time, the party fell 
in with two families of natives, who made their escape, with the 
exception of an old man, and a boy who was in a tree, and whom 
no intreaties could bring down; both of them appeared to be 
petrified with terror. , 

On the eighteenth day of their journey, every hill and eminence 
disappeared; the face of the country presented as perfect a level 
as that through which the Lachlan winds its way; and they found 
themselves entering on the same kind of low swampy ground 
as that which arrested their progress before. On the 29th June, 
the river began to overflow its banks, and to spread over a great 
extent of country. Considering it unsafe to proceed with the 
horses and baggage, the latter were sent back to the nearest emi- 
nence ; and on the 2d July, Mr. Oxley proceeded down the river 
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in the boat about thirty miles, through a country so flooded on 
all sides as to appear a perfect sea. The next day, following the 
main channel of the river about twenty miles farther, he entirely 
lost all sight of land and trees, the channel winding through large 
beds of tall reeds (the arundo phragmites), among which the 
water was only about three feet deep. Proceeding about four 
miles farther he perceived the whole inundation running with the 
same rapidity as the river had done within its banks; and con- 
cluded that he was now entering upon the great lake or inland sea 
into which he conjectured the mass of water conveyed by the 
Macquarie to be discharged. ‘This point of junction with the 
interior waters, or where the Macquarie ceased to have the form 
of a river, lies in lat. 30° 45’ S. long. 147° 10’ E. 

‘ To assert positively,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘ that we were on the margin 
of the lake or sea into which this great body of water is discharged, 
might reasonably be deemed a conclusion which has nothing but con- 
jecture for its basis; but if an opinion may be permitted to be hazarded 
rom actual appearances, mine is decidedly in favour of our being in 
the immediate vicinity of an inland sea, or lake, most probably a shoal 
ene, and gradually filling up by immense depositions from the higher 
lands left by the waters which flow into it.’—Journal, p. 244. 


With this notion impressed on his mind, and in the course of 
navigating nearly sixty miles on this inundation, it is very remark- 
able that it should never once have occurred to Mr. Oxley to 
taste whether the water was fresh or salt; as that circumstance 
would have nearly decided the question of the termination of the 
Macquarie in a mediterranean sea, or of its course being resumed 
beyond the expanse of waters. 

e great inundation however evidently proceeded from freshes, 
which continued to increase with such rapidity, as to cover the 
whole of the flat country as far back as the spot to which the party 
with the bageage and horses had retired, presenting a most dreary 
and melancholy scene; but the rising continued only for a few 
days, when the inundation again subsided with equal rapidity. 
Our travellers however were in no condition to proceed; and they 
therefore prudently commenced their return to the eastward, . In 
this journey they fell in with various streams, (one of which, 
as large as the Macquarie, they named Castlereagh,) all running in 
a no on direction ; but as Mr. Oxley expresses it, they had ‘ te 
struggle through a line of country that baffles all description; and 
were literally up to the middle m water the whole way.’ Evea 
when all traces of water had disappeared, and they were in the 
midst of an apparently dry forest of iron bark and cypress trees, 
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The moment, however, that they approached the limestone 
formation, the country again became beautiful, and kangaroos ap- 
peared in great abundance. On the 2d September they reached a 
large stream running, like the rest, to the northward. 

‘ This was the largest interior river (with the exception of the Mac- 
quarie and Castlereagh), which we had yet seen. It would be impos- 
sible to find a finer or more luxuriant country than it waters: north 
and south, its extent is unknown, but it is certainly not less than sixty 
miles, whilst the bieadth of the vale is on a medium about twent 
miles. This space between the bounding hills is not altogether level, 
but rises into gentle inequalities, and independently of the river is well 
watered; the grass was most luxuriant; the timber good and not thick: 
in short, no place in the world can afford more advantages to the 
industrious settler, than this extensive vale. The river was named 
Peel’s River, in honour of the Right Hon. Robert Peel. A great many 
new plants were found to-day and_ yesterday, chiefly of the orchis 
tribe: we saw numbers of the ornithorynchus, or water mole, in the 
river, alsoa few turtle: we were not successful in obtaining any fish, 
so that we were unable to decide whether it contained the same species 
as the Macquarie.’—p. 284. 

It is worthy of remark that, although the surface of the country 
had now so much improved, and all the productions as well ani- 
mal as vegetable were of superior growth, the appearance of the 
few natives seen was most miserable, ‘ their features approached 
deformity, and their persons were disgustingly filthy: their small 
attenuated limbs seemed scarcely able to support their bodies ; 
and their entire person formed a marked contrast to the fine and 
manly figures of their brethren in the interior.’ 

On the 7th September the party crossed the meridian of 
Sydney, and at the same time reached the elevated ridge of 
mountains which divides the waters running west from those 
which fall into the sea on the eastern coast; on the 23d of the 
same month they gained the summit of what Mr. Oxley considers 
one of the most elevated peaks in this range, and the height 
of which he estimates at from six to seven thousand feet. From 
this mountain they could discover the sea at the distance of fifty 
miles; and they had also the gratification to find at its feet, the 
sources of a large river running easterly towards the coast. Fol- 
lowing this stream until the 8th October, they arrived on the 
beach, near the entrance of a harbour into which it fell. 

This port or inlet is situated in lat. 31° 25’ 45” S. long. 152° 
53’54” E. It had been noticed by Captain Flinders as a lagoon 
or inland lake, the distance he was obliged to keep from the 
coast having hid from him the entrance. ‘This has a bar of sand 
across it, on which at low water pring tides the depth of about 
nine feet; the tide then rising from three to four feet; but 
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within, the depth increases to five or six fathoms, and continues 
so for about ten miles into the interior.—They gave to the port 
the name of Macquarie, and to the river that of i astings. In the 
neighbourhood were great quantities of the gum tree, of rose 
wood, and of coal. A stratum of this mineral appeared to per- 
vade the whole of the south side of the harbour as far as Cam- 
den. It is intended to make this spot the Botany-bay of New 
South Wales, instead of the Coal River. 

These expeditions of Mr. Oxley have, We conceive, pretty 
nearly settled two points of some importance. The first is that 
colonization is not very likely to extend beyond two hundred miles 
from the eastern coast; and that, from the nature of the interior, 
the settlers will have nothing to apprehend from any foreign 
power planting its subjects on the western shore, as was once said 
to be the intention of the French. The second is the improbabi- 
lity of either the Lachlan or the Macquarie reaching any part of 
the sea coast, and the total inutility of both for any commercial 
purposes. Indeed we may now venture to go a step further, and 
assert that no river of any magnitude empties itself into the sea, 
on the northern, western or southern coasts of New Holland. 

It was satisfactorily ascertained that in those parts of the coast 
examined by Captain Flinders, D’Entrecasteau and Baudin, no 
river of any magnitude discharged its waters into the sea; and 
that most of the great openings or inlets terminated either in low 
swampy land, or salt marshes, or were bounded by sand hills. 
These navigators, however, still left unexamined a line of coast 
on the western side, extending from lat. 22° to 11° S. bearing 
the names of De Witt’s land, Dampier’s land, and Van Diemen’s 
land. The greater part of this coast had never been even seen, 
much less investigated. It was possible, therefore, that in some 
part of it a considerable river or rivers might exist to drain off the 
waters from this immense continent ; and it was not an unreason- 
able speculation, that, as the Macquarie and all the inferior 
streams in its neighbourhood tended to the northward and west- 
ward, one or all of them might find their way across the continent 
and be discharged into the sea on the north-western coast. This 
supposition was rendered the more probable, as our old and ex- 
cellent navigator Dampier had recorded his opinion of a great 
strait or river opening out behind the Archipelago of the Rose- 
mary Islands; a conclusion to which he was led by the circum- 
stance of a remarkable current setting out from the coast beyond 
those islands, sufficiently strong to prevent his vessel from ap- 
proaching the main land. 

This conjecture, however, has not been verified. Lieutenant 
King was sent out by the Admiralty about two years ago to survey 
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the remaining part of the coast of Australia, commencing with the 
southern extremity of Terre de Witt, near which the Archipelago 
in question is situated, He began his examination at Viaming’s 
Head, or the North-west cape, in lat. 21° 45’, which he found to 
be the northern extremity of a deep bay to which he gave the 
name of Exmouth Gulf. It contained excellent anchoring ground 
in every part ; but the surrounding shores were sandy and sterile, 
and without any stream falling into the bay. 

From Vlaming’s Head to Jat. 20° 30’ and from long. 114° to 118° 
the space was occupied by a group of islands, to which he gave 
the name of Dampier’s Archipelago. One of them is the Rose- 
mary Island of that great navigator, near which, and indeed through 
all the passages of the Archipelago, he found the tide running 
strong; but nothing in the shape of a river appeared on any part 
of the coast, which was generally low and covered with man- 
groves, behind which was observed an extensive tract of inun- 
dated marshy country like that described by Lieutenant Oxley. 

Having examined the Archipelago, Lieutenant King stood out 
to sea, and made the coast again im lat. 12° near that part which 
in the charts is named Cape Van Diemen. This cape was 
found to be the northern extremity of an island, between which 
and the continent was a narrow strait; and to the eastward of 
this was another island, separated in like manner by a strait from 
one to three miles wide, with fine anchorage through the whole 
extent; the shores on either side being. thickly lined with man- 
groves. Between these two islands, and the ‘ Arnheim’s Land’ of 
the charts, is a deep gulf with good anchorage in every part, to 
which Lieutenant King gave the name of Van Diemen’s Gulf. In 
the bottom of this was discovered an opening, which appeared to 
be the outlet of a considerable river meandering through a low 
marshy country; the banks were covered with mangroves, but the 
open plain behind was clothed with thick coarse grass, as far as 
the eye could reach from a point thirty miles up the river, to 
which distance the Lieutenant ascended: here it was about a 
quarter of a mile in width, and from three to four fathoms in 
depth ; it exhibited, however, no indications of a large river, but 
appeared rather a great drain, with no other current than what 
was given to it by the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 

Lieutenant King, we understand, is still employed in com- 
pleting the survey of the 8 or 9 degrees of latitude onthe north-west 
coast, which still remained to be examined; but, from the ap- 
parent nature of that coast, he entertained but slender hopes of 
any great river being discovered. It is just possible, that the 
waters of the Macquarie, and the numerous streams which Lieu- 
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drained off by the deep channel which opens out into Van, Die- 
men’s Gulf ; but, even in this case, it can only be a mere drain, the 
little elevation above the sea of the point from whence Mr. Oxley 
returned, and its great distance, (being at least 2000 miles from 
the gulf,) scarcely admitting of the possibility of the water running 
in a continued current. Probability however is against the sup- 
position; and it may rather be concluded that the surface of this 
vast country somewhat resembles that of a shallow basin whose 
margin surrounds the sea coasts, from which the waters, de- 
scending towards the interior, form a succession of swamps and 
morasses, or perhaps a vast mediterranean sea. 

It is satisfactory to know, that the survey of the whole coast of 
this immense island will be completed by British navigators; and 
that Lieutenant King had proceeded to put the finishing hand to 
this survey long before Captain Freycinet, of the French ship 
Uranie, since wrecked, had arrived at Port Jackson. 





Arr. I1I.—1, 11 Conte di Carmagnola: T'ragedia, di Alessandro 

Manzoni. Milano. 1820. 

2. Ricciarda: Tragedia, di Ugo Foscolo. Londra. 1820. 
3. Francesca da Rimini: Tragedia, di Silvio Pellico. Milano. 

1818. 
ie is remarkable that, in proportion to her abundance and rich- 

ness in every other department of literature, Italy has been 
singularly barren of excellence in the higher walks of the drama. 
Indeed, with the exception of Alfieri, she has no one great name 
in tragedy. Among the Romans it is perhaps not difficult to ac- 
count for the deficiency. The character of that people seemed to 
require a sterner and less intellectual kind of diversion; and though 
Roscius was a Roman, and though Cicero pleaded for him, we 
hear in their writings far more often of the arena than of the 
theatre. In general their imaginations rarely indulged in inyention ; 
they acquiesced in their own poverty, and were content to copy 
with servility the fanciful mythology of the Greeks, considering it 
as their highest praise if they transfused it with felicity into their 
own language. In fact, the poet was not commanded to look 
abroad into nature, or to strike out a path for himself: 

é vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurn4,’ 
was the constant advice of their most consummate critic. 

Nor, perhaps, had they reverted to their own history, would 
they have found much to inspire the tragic poet. Elevating sub- 
jects would not indeed have been wanting ; but there was a rigid 
uniformity in their earlier manners, little adapted to the free 
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workings of the passions ; while tenderness and the softer emo- 
tions might seem, as it were, under a proscription among them, 
appearing to excite little interest or sympathy. ‘They were on the 
whole a stately, a formal, and, as far as the nature which poetry 
delights to paint is concerned, an unnatural people. Hence in the 
modern tragedies on Roman subjects, Coriolanus, and Julius 
Cesar, and Cato, as well as in those of Comeille and Alfieri, 
the lofty energy and laboured dignity of the men are exalted and 
truly tragical; but every address to the softer feelings, every at- 
tempt at the pathetic, either entirely fails or appears misplaced. 
They are too austere to move pity; and even the female charac- 
ters partake of the general severity; if they are drawn faithfully, 
they awaken no interest; we cannot feel for those who, as it 
were, disdain our compassion : if they are, as females must be in 
poetry to awaken our sympathies, tender, gentle, or ardent, they 
are out of keeping with the general tone of the picture; they be- 
come women, but cease to be Romans. 

But as their characters were little formed for the entertaining, 
so was the language of the Romans peculiarly ill-adapted to the 
free expression, of earnest and vivid emotion. Though wrought 
by the exquisite skill of Terence to an easy felicity of common- 
life dialogue; when it aspired to great strength or dignity, it 
seemed to require an artful and elaborate collocation of words. It 
admitted not the being abrupt and unfinished; every word in each 
sentence had its proper place; and this construction is more 
forced and artificial than in other languages : it delighted in inver- 
sion, and whoever will read the ‘ dry chips,’ as they have been 
called, of the pseudo Seneca, will perceive that all the failure 
isnot to be traced to the frigidity of the poet; passion itself 
seems to speak the language with effort; the inflexible idiom 
will not yield to the rapid transitions, and imperfect phrases, of 
empassioned dialogue ; it must be laboured into precision, or it 
becomes unintelligible. 

But the modern Italians, the slaves of vehement and intense 
passion, with their annals full of those subjects on which the dra- 
matic poet delights to exercise his powers, striking events brought 
about by characters under the influence of impetuous and ardent 
feeling, and confined within a narrow sphere of action;—the 
modern Italians, with a language equally capable of expressing 
the most violent and tumultuous agitation of the soul, or of melt- 
ing to the most luxurious softness—have nevertheless aban- 
doned those sources of interest and excitement, which almost 
forced themselves upon them; have neglected a history tragic in 
every page, and abounding in terrific crime and generous virtue ; 
and have wasted their skill and power on subjects alien to their 
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genius and national character. We shall not pause to inquire in 
_ what manner the peculiar political circumstances of Italy may 
have operated to discountenance the national drama; how far 
the want of a metropolis may have been felt, and the existence 
of one theatre, whose taste, decisive of fame or of condem- 
nation, might have stimulated dramatic talent to attempt every 
possible way of pleasing an audience, where it is probable that 
sooner or later the right string would be touched, and, having 
been found in unison with the hearts of the people, would have 
invited some masterly hand to strike it. For, unquestionably, in 
the earlier times, had any genius arisen of transcendant excellence 
in this line, the Italian princes who, whether from ostentation, 
or from real love of intellectual enjoyment, fostered the fine arts, 
would have vied for the patronage of a poet so eminent; and i 
the republics, however absorbed in domestic faction, the power 
and influence of such a writer would have been at once acknow- 
ledged. The real solution of the difficulty assuredly is, that all 
those who might perhaps themselves have done better things, or 
at least have led the way and directed the poetic feeling into the 
proper channel, deliberately preferred servile imitation. ‘They 
turned aside from the dark feuds among the princes of their own 
country; from the wild and picturesque warfare of their condot- 
tieri; from the records of cities, every one of which was full of 
Montagues and Capulets; from their expeditions among the 
islands of the Archipelago; from the adventures which at one 
period occurred daily upon their coasts, the meetings of Christians 
and Saracens, and the consequent tales of hazard and captivity; 
and from the fierce divisions of families on account of political or 
religious difference. Guelfs and Ghibellines, Bianchi and Neri, 
were left to the precise page of the annalist, or the romantic tale 
of the novelist ; while tragedy was occupied in awakening the 
spirits of the departed heroes of Greece,—who arose indeed at 
their call, but how unlike their noble prototypes! We are not 
altogether, however, without suspicion, that our own early asso- 
ciations may, to a certain degree, have misled our judgement. 
What Lord Byron has said of Venice being endeared and hal 
lowed to us, as it were, by Shakspeare and Otway, is not less 
true of Italy in general. From the Italian novelists our own 
great tragic writers drew most of their successful pieces; and, 
consequently, the scene of most of our popular dramas, with the 
exception of those founded on our own history, is laid in some 
one or other of the Italian cities. Hence Verona and Milan, and 
Florence, and Naples, are to us as the sacred places of tra 
edy ; we cannot hear of the Rialto without thinking at once of 
Shylock, of Othello, and of Pierre; while, perhaps, those very 
names 
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names which sound to us as peculiar and set apart for the use of 
poetry, may to the natives be but as ‘ household words,’ too fami- 
lar for the dignity which our southern neighbours have always 
considered as essential to tragedy. 

That we may not, however, be supposed to have formed our 


opinion rashly, we propose giving a slight sketch of the Italian 


tragic drama, previously to entering upon the merits of the poems 
which stand at the head of our article. For this purpose we 
shall make use of Maffei’s collection, and the ‘ Teatro Antico,’ 
published at Milan in the years 1808-9, with the laudable de- 
sign of disproving the barrenness of the Italian drama, anterior 
to Alfieri, though we conceive without success equal to the praise- 
worthiness of the object. We are induced to this by reverting to 
the only book in our language which professedly treats on this 
subject, that of Mr. Walker, a critic so profuse and indiscriminate 
in his eulogy, as to render him a very uncertain and treacherous 
guide. May notices, however, of scarce dramas may be gleaned 
from his work, as he seems to have laboured with great and ex- 
emplary diligence in the illustration of his subject. 

Trissino, the author of the Italia Liberata de i Goti, the most 
unpoetical poem (and it is a hardy assertion) with which we are 
acquainted, in which the imitation of the ancients is carried to the 
most injudicious and indeed Judicrous pitch of servility, has de- 
rived a considerable portion of celebrity from having first at- 
tempted to revive, what is called, the classical drama. His tra- 
gedy is certainly far superior to his epic; and there are a few 
touches of tenderness, which in some degree enliven this regular, 
but tame production. There is something very moving in the 
fondness of Sophonisba for her child, apparently increasing as the 


life within her grows more feeble ; and the melancholy exclama- 


tion of the chorus struck us forcibly from its simple feelmg ; while 
the beautiful Queen is expiring, they look on her, and say of her 
death,— 

Ahi me, che questa e ‘ed troppo per tempo, 

Ch’ ancor non siete nel vigesim’ anno. 
Still, with due deference to Pope’s critical decision, 

With arts arising, Sophonisba rose, 

The tragic muse returning, wept her woes. 

With her th’ Italian scene first learn’d to glow, 

And the first tears for her were taught to flow, 
we cannot but think that little warmth could be excited, and 
few tears taught to flow, by the poetry of Trissino. In fact it 
never seemed to enter into his conceptions to cast that ideal and 
vivid colouring over his subject, by which poetry is distinguished 
from prose; it was at best but history in its cold and sober ad 
broken 
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broken into scenes, and arranged in verse. The Rosmunda of 
Rucellai followed rapidly the Sophonisba. This too is an inarti- 
ficial and naked versification of that tremendous story familiar to 
every reader of Gibbon. ‘The bride on her nuptial day is forced 
to drink out of the skull of her father, and revenges herself on her 
barbarous husband by means of a former lover. The atrocity is 
not so skilfully prepared as to excite terror, and of course there 
is no character to which we can attach any feeling but that of 
perfect abhorrence. The Oreste of the same author is better, be- 
cause im fact it is little more than a free imitation of the Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides. Mr. Walker quotes from this piece a 
passage of very pleasing description, and indeed the exquisite in- 
terest of the story is in general well preserved. ‘The example thus 
set, the Italian theatre overflowed with imitations from the great 
Grecian Triumvirate, but none of the writers appear worthy of 
being rescued from the obscurity to which they have long been 
consigned. Ludovico Dolce and Luigi Alamanni were writers of 
forgotten epics as well as of forgotten tragedies ; Sperone Speroni 
lives rather in the hatred of posterity as the enemy of Tasso, than 
in their gratitude as author of the ‘ Canace.’ We should have 
formed higher expectations of Giraldi Cinthio ; but tragedy is far 
more indebted to him for the assistance which he gave to Shak- 
speare in some of his novels, than for his own original composi- 
tions. 

Occasionally the Muse of Italian tragedy forsook the track of 
her predecessor in Greece, that she might fill her bowl to the brim 
with blood; and in truth the drama of most modern nations appears 
to have experienced one access or more of this blood-thirsty fever. 
He becomes the favourite poet who can conceive the blackest 
crimes, and contrive to immolate the greatest number of human 
victims. We ourselves have had two periodical returns of this 
disorder, one in the days of ‘ King Cambyses’ and Titus Androni- 
cus, another in those of Dryden and the rhyming school of tra- 
gedy; and Mr. Shelly seems inclined to force us into a third. 
Our neighbours, the Germans, have it however full upon them; 
every monthly magazine teems with some new and delectable tale 
of incest and murder, formed most rigidly upon Mr. Schlegel’s 
principle of fatality—a gee ny carried infinitely too far by that 
original critic himself in his view of the Grecian theatre, and most 
exquisitely burlesqued by his prolific countrymen. It will perhaps 
cause some surprise if, after all, we put in a claim for the palm 
of unmitigated horror, and of predominant fatalism, in favour of 
the forgotten poets of whom we write. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to find any works in which ‘ on horror’s head horrors accu- 
mulate’ in such abundance as in the Orbecche, the Canace, the 
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Solimano, and we wish we could have excepted the Torris- 
mondo of Tasso. The early interest in this play arises from the 
infidelity of Torrismondo to his friend, in whose behalf he had 
promised to win the fair Alvida, by the beauty of whom he is 
inveigled into wedding her himself; and this alone would have 
been me sufficient to carry the reader through the drama. It is 
nevertheless perplexed and overlaid by a second and more revolting 
source of terror. We must add to this that Tasso followed his 
predecessors in the interminable length of his speeches, and 
in the general heaviness with which his plot is ee The Acri- 
panda of Decio della Horte, the friend of Tasso, is however by far 
the most striking of these tragedies, with higher poetical beauties, 
but at the same time with greater extravagance, than any other. 
The play is opened by the Ghost of Orsilia, the murdered wife of 
Ussimano, King of Egypt. She appears invoking and prophesying 
vengeance against her murderer and all his house, in language of 
considerable power. In the second scene Ussimano determines, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his Counsellor, to go out to 
battle against the King of Arabia, who is come up to besiege him 
in Memphis. The third scene introduces us to Acripanda, the 
second wife of Ussimano, who enters with her faithful nurse, an 
indispensable personage and the constant confidante in these 
plays. Acripanda is in such an agony'of terror as not to know 
how she came without the palace. Pressed to relate the cause 
of her fears, she describes with great prolixity a dream from which 
she has just awakened, and in which she had seen a wolf preying 
on two beautiful lambs, and an eagle pursuing the young of a 
nightingale. But the more fearful part of the vision followed. 


Anon I heard, while yet I lay confounded 
At that most strange and savage cruelty, 
A loud, a furious, an appalling voice: 
And thrice it called me by my name. I trembled, 
I shuddered, and mine hair did stand an end ; 
My countenance fell, and the quick-ebbing blood 
Left my extremities cold and dead, retreating 
To succour the cold terror-stricken heart, 
And here I turn’d, and there I turn’d mine eyes, 
To see whence came the sound; and then I heard 
That self-same voice cry out—* Ah, guilty woman, 
Still hear’st thou not? still wilt thou not behold me ?” 
And Jo! half hidden in a cloud appear’d 
A lady beautiful at once and fierce, 
For her wild fierceness quench’d not all her beauty. 
Menacing her gesture, and her look in wrath ; 
In her left hand a glittering sword she shook, 
And in her right a blazing torch. Anon, 
Pursuing 
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Pursuing her discourse, she said—“ Oh, once 
A shameless harlot, now an infamous wife ! 
Source of so many evils! art thou still 
Number’d among the living? art thou here, 
Here breathing, false adulteress? and so long 
Dar’st thou offend me, thus with mincing tread 
Within my chamber wantoning!—the bower 
Wherein thou sleep’st is mine, and thou usurpest. 
Mine is this palace! Of this spacious realm, 
And of this stately city, I am queen!” 
While yet she spake, ‘neath her left breast she bared 
A wound, that shone like fiery carbuncle, 
Pouring a stream of blood, which all bedew’d 
Her side with crimson.. She went on, “ This heart, 
This bosom, bared and wounded as thou seest, 
Thou, thou didst bare, didst wound, and well thou knowst it.” 
But when the blood, that had recoil’d, once more 
Flow’d though my veins, and in its wonted freedom, 
Again my slumbefing virtue rose within me: 
“ Spirit,” I said, “ that in a shape so lovely . 
Dost shroud thyself!—from childhood I grew up 
A stainless virgin ; and since in the knot 
Of holy wedlock bound, I’ve lived, a model 
And perfect rule of faith and constancy ; 
I never wrong’d thee: but if thine indeed 
This royal seat, I’ll give thee strict account. 
Yet if thou’rt not as cruel as thou’rt! beautiful— 
What art thou, speak, a phantom or a shade? 
A spirit releas’d, or still in fleshly bondage ?” 
Thus having said, thrice I advanced to meet her, 
Thrice she drew back, and then she disappeared, 
‘And disappearing said, “ Ere many hours, . 
By dark Avernus and the Stygian waters, 
We meet again; there who I am thou'lt know.” 
After the rest of the scene, which is very heavy, the queen de- 
arts to implore the protection of Heaven upon her husband and 
ee children ; the nurse remains to soliloquize upon the crimes of 
Ussimano, and upon the miseries impending over her beloved 
child, on whose character she dwells with excessive and not un- 
pleasing fondness. Acripanda appears again in the second act; 
her sacrifice had been interrupted by dreadful prodigies; the vic- 
tim had disappeared; wild noises had been heard; the image of 
Jove had averted its face, and tears and gore had stood on that of 
Isis, while the very ghost which she had seen in her vision 
burst from a sepulchre and followed her, crying ‘ blood! blood!’ 
A messenger then enters, who gives a long and partly lyrical ac- 
count of the battle and the defeat of Ussimano; Acripanda’s la- 
mentations 
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mentations have considerable beauty, but there is a most chilling 
transition to Ussimano’s moralizing counsellor, who occupies two 
pages with ancient and modern examples of the crimes and fall of 
kings; and even when Ussimano enters, the inexorable counsellor 
plies him with Hannibal, Pompey and Darius. The third act 
opens with a scene in which the nurse takes the opportunity of 
the dreadful danger and distress to give Acripanda a long and in- 
decent account of what she knew tolerably well before, but which, 
as Mr. Puff says, the audience could not be expected to know— 
the beginning of Ussimano’s attachment to her, She proceeds, 
finding the occasion favourable, and Acripanda (we answer not for 
the reader) unwearied, to detail what the unhappy queen did not 
know, the murder of his former wife, Orsilia, by Uaimano ; she 
enters into the minutest circumstances, some of which might be 
affecting if not so egregiously misplaced. We also have the dying 
words of Orsilia, which are very long, and the account of one of 
the children having heen exposed on the banks of the Nile, like 
‘Cyrus and Moses and Romulus and Remus,’ as Acripanda sub- 
joins. This child is the very King of Arabia (and we are informed 
at length how he became so) who is besieging Memphis, and has 
already defeated Ussimano—thus justifying Acripanda’s exclama- 
tion on the whole story—‘ Istoria in vero degna di tragico cotur- 
no!’ Acripanda then beseeches the offénded spirit of Orsilia, 
whom she now recognizes to be that by whose presence she has 
so long been haunted, to spare at least her children. A messenger 
arrives from the King of Arabia to demand a conference with 
Ussimano; terms of peace are agreed on, and the children of 
Acripanda sent as hostages. Her forebodings were too true, and 
the fourth act opens with one of the-most extraordinary and 
striking scenes we are acquainted with, between the mother and 
the spirits of her murdered children. We can conceive, with 
beautiful music and splendid acting, a great effect produced by it 
on the stage. 
Spirits. Mother, oh beloved mother, 
To thy children ever déar, 
Turn thine eyes and see us here. 
Acripanda. 1 know not if I hear or seem to hear 
A voice. Heard ye it, damsels? 
Chorus. We did hear it. 
Acripanda. Still, oh still, I gaze around, 
Yet I see not whence the sound. 
Spirits. Turn thee, mother, turn and see ! 
Thy son, thy daughter, know’st thou not? 
Are then our looks, our voices, all forgot ? 
Acripanda. Alas! I know you now—I see— 
My sweet infant twins are ye— 
Yet 
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Yet not rightly can I deem— 
If } wake, or if I dream. 
In yon cloud—what do ye there ? 
Miracles, like those of old, 
Are come to pass, and I behold— 
In truth my gentle babes ye are! 
Haste, descend unto my breast! 
That with all a mother’s bliss, 
Many a fond and fervent kiss 
On your breathing cheeks be prest. 
Spirits. Vainly to kiss thy infants’ cheek, 
Dearest mother, dost thou seek. 
Each is but the naked spirit 
Of thy much-low’d child, and we 
Yearn’d our mother’s face to see, 
Ere to heaven our way we wing ; 
What from thee we did inherit, 
Our mortal bodies, hath the king, 
That promis’d peace with treacherous guile, 
Left mangled on the banks of Nile. 
Acripanda. And are ye then departed? 
And I your mother, cold and cruel-hearted, 
Yet, yet, remain alive ! 
Spirits. Oh, gentle mother, 
Let it not grieve thee, dearest, so, 
That we from this dead life below, 
This world of death, that life alone 
Thou call’st, to real life are gone ; 
And denizens are now become, 
Where, in his everlasting home, 
With other crown shall Jove adorn 
Our brows, than what in right of birth 
Our kingly foreheads should have borne 
’ Here upon this ball of earth. 
And, oh, what glory higher 
For us would’st thou desire— 
We in the immortal clime 
Are with the spirits innocent, 
The thousand thousands of the blest, 
Where chance and fatal accident 
Can injure us no more. 
But in the briefest point of time 
Our rapid foot can tread from east to west; 
Then do not thus deplore, 
And with thy tears disturb our holy rest ; 
But wait thee gladly here, 
And in thy mortal sphere 
Live all thy days, and ours, beloved mother. 


Acripanda. 
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Acripanda. Alas! and whither do ve fly, 

Releas’d from your mortality ? : 
Spirits. We go your heavenly mansion to prepare. 
Chorus. Behold! behold! how rapidly, 

Upward to the starry sky, 

Now they cleave the yielding air! 

All their bright and misty shroud 

Now is but a scattered per 

I see the heavens above them, where they rose ; 

I see them open now, and—now they close ! 

A chamberlain now enters, and describes with great pathos the 
fate of the children. The King of Arabia had sacrificed them, 
and made a libation of their blood, to the spirit of his murdered 
mother, Orsilia. ‘The description begins well, and is continued 
admirably for some time; but as the poet advances, he falls into 
such horrible details, that the reader closes the book in disgust— 
happy indeed if he do not proceed to the most dreadfal violation 
of all common feeling of which we know an example in tragedy. 
The remains of the children are introduced, and the mother deli- 
berately apostrophizes the various limbs, and concludes by endea- 
vouring to put them together again. After this, Titus Andronicus 
is a jest. In the fifth act Ussimano is dragged from the dead 
body of Acripanda to the sepulchre of Orsilia, and there apparently 
left to the punishment of his own feelings. ‘The King of Arabia 
also has some thoughts of slaying himself over the body of his 
mother, but the Chorus remonstrates with great naiveté. 

* Se t’ancidi, ove il sepolcro avrai? 
Loco omai pid non ha questa cittade 
U nuovo morto sepellir si possa.’ 

Our reader will by this time be satisfied that tragedies, of 
which the one now analyzed is perhaps the best specimen, 
have not been unfairly condemned. ‘The beauties which they 


‘possess of an occasional scene strongly conceived, fine descriptive 


passages, and here and there an irresistible appeal to the feelings, 
are fully counterbalanced by their general defects: by plots ill 
contrived and awkwardly unfolded ; situations of interest impeded 
by pages of heavy declamation ; supernatural appearances which 
excite little solemnity or awe ; trite morality pompously and sen- 
tentiously enforced, and finally, a chorus which we perpetually 
feel to be intrusive and out of place. 

The Merope of Maffei closed, and at the same time excelled, 
the elder school of Italian tragedy. The traditionary celebrity of 
the story, the praise of Voltaire, the character of the writer, and 
the freedom of the drama itself from the glaring faults of its 
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predecessors, conspired to raise this poem to perhaps a higher 
degree of fame, than it could justly claim. It 1s rather without 
striking defects, than rich in uliar beauties ; more the work 
of a tasteful scholar than of an inspired poet. At all events, 
as its excellence consists rather in the general effect than in any 
detached passages, it will not allow us to illustrate our opinions 
by any specimen. 

Atlength Alfieri arose, and at a fortunate period ; for the pecu- 
liar talents of Metastasio, the exquisite purity of his language, 
the occasional felicity of his plots, the elegant faultlessness of his 
manner, and the music of his verse, were rapidly confirming the 

rejudice, that effeminacy was the distinguishing character of 
talian literature ; and that the language of Dante and Machiavelli 
could not aspire to a higher flight than an amorous madrigal or 
a pastoral ee, Tragedy itself gave way to, or was travestied 
into opera: instead of ‘ sweeping by in her gorgeous pall,’ she 
began to move with false pomp and bravura energy ;—she had cast 
aside her indignant harp, to which every lofty emotion of the 
heart once replied, 
* To caper nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the Pcie pleasing of a lute.’ 

From this disgrace she was rescued by the stern and haughty 
Piedmontese ; whose merits it is extremely difficult to appreciate 
with correctness ; as the contrast between the character of the 
writer and that of his works, forms the most singular problem in 
literary history, with which we are acquainted. We should have 
expected from the vehement and impetuous Alfieri, passion 
violating every rule, and lawless energy trampling upon the 
established canons of his art; we find him cool, and enslaved to 
artificial laws. We should have expected at one moment a 
passage of careless vigour, at another, of deep and soul-felt 
tenderness; we find the whole laboured into a calm and uniform 
dignity. We should have expected to shudder and weep; but 
Alfieri excites neither terror nor tears. We should have guarded 
against errors of excess and exaggeration, but his love has not much 
fire, nor his ambition much turbulence : even the furious hater of 
kings declaims against tyranny in his Timoleon and his Brutus, 
‘with something of measured solemnity and elaborate pomp. He 
aspired, in short, as Mr. Schlegel happily observes, to be the 
Cato of the theatre, forgetful that the dramatic poet must be of 
‘any philosophy rather than the stoic. His tragedy, therefore, 
has neither the simplicity of the Greek, nor the rich variety of 
the Shakspearian drama: his characters have neither the high 
ideal grandeur of the former, nor the distinct identity and perfect 
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nature of the latter. They are neither purely poetical, nor the 
personages of real life in poetical colours. ‘They are a sort of 
abstract beings of his own creation, with a strong family resem- 
blance ; whether they are Romans or Spaniards or Italians, they 
are like each other in their manner of speaking and acting. Llis 
style also bears evident marks of the toilsome process with which 
he wrought, his works. We want the ease, the sudden flow, the 
heat of inspiration. The very absence of ornament and figurative 
expression is evidently studied, and his speeches are too ofteu cut 
up into brief apothegmatic sentences. ‘ Celate artem,’ is doubt- 
less the great excellence of a tragic writer, but Alfieri’s art is 
obtrusive ; even in his Myrrha, which is so much admired by 
the Italians, the effect has always appeared to us too evidently 
laboured. It is not the incestuous daughter burying her own 
guilty passion in her heart, and involuntarily betraying. it; but 
the poet delaying the disclosure in order to sustain the interest 
of his play. Still the tragedies of Alfieri are noble poems. Tie 
displays consummate skill in unfolding and conducting his plots ; 
he 1s always eloquent, always able to keep the imagination alive ; 
and the uniform dignity of his manner is in the highest degree 
imposing : he reconciles us to his want of passionate flights, and 
the ardent and exalting raptures of poetry, by never deviating 
into the low or the ludicrous—and if Italy may still hope to pos- 
sess a greater tragic poet, let her recollect that Alfieri was the 
first splendidly to vindicate her from the disgrace of entire bar- 
renness ; and that the poet who shall transcend him will bow his 
head to few of ancient or of modern times. 

The Aristodemo of Vincenzo Monti justly excited great expec- 
tations. While Alfieri, in the words of Mr. Hobhouse, ‘ was 
regarded as a wild irregular genius, scarcely within the pale of 
literary civilization, Monti was the tragic writer of Italy, and was 
confidently hailed as the successful candidate for an eminence as 
yet never occupied.’ The faults of Aristodemo are an insufli- 
ciency of plot for the length of five acts, and an apparent feeble- 
ness in the working up of the last scene. The fable is simply 
as follows. The gods, consulted by the Messenians as to the 
event of the war with Lacedemon, had commanded a virgin 
to be sacrificed to Pluto. The maiden appointed by lot, was 
stolen away, and Aristodemo, ambitious of dazzling the people 
into his views upon the crown, voluntarily offered his own daugh- 
ter Dirce. Her lover and mother conspired to declare her dis- 
qualified for the purity required im the victim. In his wrath 
Aristodemo_slew her, and in a manner too offensively dwelt 
upon, discovered her to be innocent. His only remaining 
daughter, a child, had been surprised by the enemy, and, it 
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was supposed, had perished. Here the play opens. Aristo~ 
demo is the victim of remorse, and is perpetually haunted by 
the shade of his murdered daughter. The only tie which binds 
tim to life is’ a sort of parental fondness for Cesira, a captive 
nraiden, whom, at the peace which is agreed upon, he must re- 
store to her home. The tagetetinns attachment is returned by 
the affectionate girl. The skill of the poet is employed, with 
some violation of probability, in delaying the departure of Cesira, 
who, just as Aristodemo has given himself his death blow in a 
Hares 0 of horror, is discovered to be his lost daughter. A 
reathless interest pervades the whole piece ; the vision, with the 
objection hinted at above, is in the highest style of poetry, and the 
language is remarkably pure, and at the same time rich. We shall 
select as a specimen the parting scene of Aristodemo and Cesira; 
she is come to: offer a garland at the tomb of Dirce, feeling a 
tender interest for her, because she was the daughter of Aristo- 
demo. Aristodemo breaks from among the tombs, as though 
flying from: the spirit which pursues him 
Aristodemo. Leave me—avaunt— 
Mercy! thou cruet! mercy ! 
€esira. Where shall I hide me? 
Me miserable ! I cannot look on him ; 
Nor cry,_nor flee—who, who will counsel me? 
What should Ib do !—assist him ?— ah! he’s covered 
All over with the paleness of the dead ! 
How doth his brow burst out in clammy dews, 
And all his hair stands up!—The sight of him 
Heaps terror on me—oh, Aristodemo, 
Aristodemo, hear’st thou not ?— 
Aristodemo. Avaunt, 
rt—and touch me not—relentless shade— 
esira, Open thine eyes—look on me once again— 
Tis 5, my Lord, that call thee. 
Aristodemo. Who ?—'tis gone ! 
Where hath it fled ? who saved me from the wrath 
Of that most cruel— 
Cesira. And of whom dost speak? 
My Lord, why glar’st thou round? 
Aristodemo. 


‘ Didst thou not see it? 
Didst thoy not hear it ? 


Cesira. Whom ? whom ? alt my limbs 
Tremble to hear thee. 
Aristodemo. Who art thou, that comest 


In pity to mine aid? Be thou from heaven— 
A deity—reveal thee—at thy feet 
T'll cast me and adore— 
Cesira. Oh Gods! what dost thou, 
Wilt thou not know me then ?—I am Cesira. 


Aristodeme. 
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Aristodemo. Who is Cesira ?— : 
Cesira. Ah me! he hath lost 
All knowledge—dost thou then not recognize 
My face ?— 
Aristodemo. 1 have it stamped within my heart— 
My heart speaks to me—and the veil falls off. 
My consolation! who hath sent thee here 
Into these arms ?—oh let me then with thine 
Mingle my tears—my heart would burst with anguish, 
If still my tears refused to succour it. 
Cesira. Yes, pour it all into my faithful bosom— 
Thou wilt not find another, that will be 
More deeply pierced with pity and with sorrow.:— 
1 heard some words thou uttered’st rom thy lips, 
That made me shudder. ‘Tell me, then, what is it, 
This cruel spectre that doth still pursue thee. 
Aristodemo. The innocent that doth pursue the guilty ! 
Cesira. Who is the guilty? 


Aristodemo. 
Cesira. Thou !—why dost wish 
That I should think thee guilty— 
Aristodemo. I did murder her— 
Cesira. Whom didst thou murder? 
Aristodemo. Mine own daughter ! 
Cesira. Heavens! 


He raves—what madness hurried thee to set 
Thy foot within there ?—Oh ye merciful Gods, 
If merciful it please ye to be called, 
Oh give him back again his wandering reason— 
Have pity on him.—Still, my Lord, thou tremblest! 
What look’st thou on so intently ?— 

Aristodemo. it comes back 1 
"Tis there! itself!—and seest thou not?—ab save me ! 
Hide me in the name of mercy from its sight. 

Cesira. My Lord, thou wanderest—Nothing can I see 
But yonder tomb— 

Aristodemo. Look on’t—'tis fixed there 
Erect and fierce upon the open threshold— 
Look on’t—its motionless eyes it rivets on me— 
And rages—Cruel, be appeased !—If thou'rt 
In trath, my daughter’s = why dost wear 
A form so terrible, and who gave thee right, 
Unnatural! t’afflict thy father thus?— 
She’s silent—she draws back—she disa’ 
Ah me, how cruel and how dread she is !— 

Cesira. I too did feel chill creeping through my veins 
The frost of terror—nothing did I see, 
Nothing, no truly :—but that broken groan, 
So feebly heard, the silent horror breathed 
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From the open sepulchre :—thy words—the paleness 
Upon thy face—still more my soul’s wild tumult, 
Forbid me more to doubt—that there within 
The horrid spectre doth abide ; but wherefore, 
Still visible to thy eyes—avoids it mine? 
Aristodemo. Thou'rt innocent. The pupils of thine eyes— 
No, no, they are not made to see the secrets 
Which the gods’ wrath reveals to guilty eyes, 
To strike them dead with awe—thou never shed’st 
A mother’s blood—nature condemns not thee. 
Cesira. Art thou in truth then guilty? 
Aristodemo. I have said it; 
But do not, I beseech thee, ask me further. 
Fly, fly me, far away, abandon me. 
Cesira. I—I abandon thee! ah neo, whatever 
Be thy misdeed, within my heart is written 
Thy full defence. 
Aristodemo. Ah, still ’tis written in heaven, 
My condemnation, written in the blood 
Of th’ innocent. 


Cesira. And what, my Lord, the dead, 
Can they not pardon? 
Aristodemo. No. Beyond the tomb 


The gods reserve unto themselves alone 

The power of pardon; and if thou thyself 

Hadst been my daughter, if with impious arm 

I had murdered thee—Ah tell ‘me, then, wouldst thou, 
A merciful spirit, to thy fell assassin 

Have given a pardon? wouldst thou, oh Cesira, 

Have given a pardon. 


Cesira. Ah! peace, peace ! 

Aristodemo, And thinkest thou 
That heaven would have consented ? 

Cesira. Doth heaven grant 


Unto the souls of children wrath so long 
Against their fathers, and such barbarous vengeance ? 

We break off with reluctance, for the scene continues to the 
end wrought with the same skill and power, and if Monti had 
continued to write thus, the high expectations of Italy would not 
have been disappointed. But the tragediografo of the Cisalpine 
republic, (for to that office he was appointed,) after having in turn 
virulently libelled and basely flattered every predominant power, 
offers a striking instance of the deterioration of talent in proportion 
to the abandonment of high and generous principle. His Caio 
Gracco contained, indeed, eloquence, and the’ last scene would 
furnish a most splendid opportunity for the display of such female 
acting, as we have seen in Mrs. Siddons, but which we fear that 
we shall see no more: but the Galeotto Manfredi of the same 
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writer aspires not, excepting in a scene or two translated from 
Shakspeare, above a tame and imsipid mediocrity. The total 
failure indeed of Monti, when employed upon the annals of his 
country, and the flatness of the tragedies written on subjects of 
the same nature, by Giovanni Pindemonte, and Count Pepoli, 
might make us tremble for our theory, could we not appeal to a 
splendid confirmation of it in the works of Foscolo and Pellico, 
now before us. Before we arrive at them, however, it is 
just to notice the ‘ Arminio, of Ippolito Pindemonte, which is in 
a much more elevated tone than the tragedies of his brother. 
The choral songs of the bards display some pleasing poetry, but 
perhaps, too much in the style of Metastasio for the rough genius 
of the Northern Foresters. The whole, indeed, is wanting in the 
fierce energy and gloomy sublimity which should have charac- 
terized a poem, the scene of which is laid among the ancient 
Germans: all the characters converse with the refined notions of 
Greece and Rome upon liberty and tyranny, not with the haughty 
independence of uncivilized life ; and Arminius, himself, is degraded 
into the tool of a subtle and somewhat Machiavellian fraud. 

The author of the Conte di Carmagnola, Alessandro Manzoni, 
in his preface, boldly declares war against the Unities. ‘To our- 
selves, ‘ chartered libertines,’ as we consider ourselves on the au- 
thority of Shakspeare’s example and Johnson’s argument, little 
confirmation will be gained from this proselyte to our tramontane 
notions of dramatic liberty; we fear, however, that the Italians 
will require a more splendid yiolation of their old established 
laws, before they are led to abandon them. Carmagnola wants 
poetry; the parting scene between the unhappy Count and his 
family, is indeed affecting, but with this praise and that of oc- 
casional simple and manly eloquence the drama itself might be 
dismissed, We cannot, however, refrain from making known to 
our readers the most noble piece of Italian lyric poetry which the 
present day has produced, and which occurs as a chorus at 
the end of the second act of his drama; and we confess our hopes 
that the author will prefer, in future, gratifying us with splendid 
odes, rather than offending us by feeble tragedy. 

Hark ! to the right the trumpet knebleth ! 
Hark ! to the left a knell replying ! 
On either side the earth repelleth 
The trampling tread of steed and man. 
Lo here, in air a banner flying, = - 
There another broadly glancing— 
Here a banded troop advancing, 
Another meets it, van to van. 
The space between hath disappeared, 


Now they’re clashing, brand with brand, 
r4 Breasts 
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Who are they? the lovely land 

What new stranger wasteth now? 

Who hath made the noble vow, 
His native soil to free or die? 


One their language, as their race 

Of one country ; strangers call 

Each one a brother, every face 
Speaks them of a family ; 


Which nature in its solitude 


Ah! who to slay his brother first 
geome the sacrilegious brand ? 
O 


Of this thrice cursed butchery ? 


Of a hireling captain, they, 
Careless to be slain or slay, 


The aged, who e’en now devote 


ith counse 


As sits the countryman before 
His quiet dwelling’s gate at ease ; 
Watchin 


So hear ye each, afar that sees, 
Secure, yon armed cohorts dread, 


Husband or lover rent away. 


The loaded earth is covered up ! 


Breasts with deadly wounds are scarred, 
Blood bursts, more fast their blows they ply ; 


This earth the common nurse of all— 
This earth, all kneaded now with blood, 


Girt from the world with Alps and sea. 


horror ! who the cause accurst 


They know not—come the hireling band 


With him they fight, and ask not why. 


Ah woe! these fools in conflict wild, 

Or wives or mothers have they not? 

Why hastes not each her spouse, her child, 
From that ignoble field to rend? 


To the dark grave each holy thought, 
Why speed 7 not that maddening route 
wise in peace to blend? 


6 the storms, aloof that pour 
, On fields his ploughshare hath not turn’d ; 


Recount the thousands of the dead, 
And the wild woes of cities burn’d. 


There from their mother’s lips suspense, 

Behold the sons, intent on learning 

By names of scorn to know, whom thence 
Ere long they shall go forth to slay ; 

Here dames at eve all brightly burning 

With rings and collars jewel’d pride, 

Which from the vanquish’d’s desolate bride, 


Ah woe! ah woe! ah woe! with slain 
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And all is blood yon spacious plain, 
More loud the shouts, more wild the strife ; 
But in yon failing bands a troop 
Is wavering now, and now it breaketh ; 
And, victory hopeless, now awaketh 
In vulgar souls the love of life. 
As in the air the scattering grain 
From the broad fan, is whirl’d abroad, 
So all about the ample plain 
The conquered warriors rout is spread, 
But sudden on the fugitives road sa 
Fierce squadrons unforeseen appear, 
And on their flank, more near, more near, 
Is heard the horseman’s thundering tread. 


Trembling before their foes they lie, 

The prisoners’ yielded arms are heaped, 

The conqueror drowns with clamorous cry 
The sound the lowly dying makes ; 

The courier, to his saddle leaped, 

Takes, folds his billet, and away; 

He flogs, he spurs, devours the way ; 
Each city at the rumour wakes. 


Why all the trodden road along 
Run ye from forth your fields, your homes? 
Each asks his neighbour in the throng, 
Anxious what joyous news hath he; 
Hapless! ye know from whence he comes, 
And hope ye words of joyful strain ? 
Brothers by brothers have been slain, 
This dreadful news I give to thee. 


I hear around the festive cries, 

The adorned temples ring with song, 

From homicidal hearts arise 
Thanksgiving hymns abhorr’d of God, 

The while the stranger, from among 

The Alps high circle stoops his sight, 

Beholds, and counts with fierce delight, 
The brave that bite the bloody sod. 


Break off the triumph and the feasting ! 
Speed, speed and fill your ranks anew, 
Be each unto his banner hasting, 

The Stranger is come down—is here— 
Ah conquerors! ye are weak and few! 
Therefore he comes to battle dight, 

And waits you in yon field of fight, 
. Because your brother perish’d there. 
Oh for thy children too confin’d ! 
Thy sons in peace thou can’st not feed, 
Doom'd 
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Doom’d land! to strangers now resign’d, 

Such judgment hath begun on thee. 
A foe, by thee unharm’d indeed, 

Sits at thy board, and mocks thy toils, 
Divides thy frantic people’s spoils, 

And holds thy sword of sovereignty. 
Frantic he too! Oh never! no, 

Was nation blest by blood and wrong ; 
The conquered feel not all the woe ; 

Still turns to tears the guilty’s joy : 
Though not his haughty way along 
Th’ eternal vengeance sweeps and breaks, 
It follows, watches still, and wakes, 

At his last moment, to destroy. 
Stamped in One image at our birth, 
Made in the likeness all of One ; 

Ever, at every part of earth 

Where breath of life we may inherit, 
Be brethren all! Our unison 
Accurst be he to strife who turns, 
Accurst who mocketh him that mourns, 

Or saddeneth one immortal spirit 


We now arrive at the most recent, and, we are inclined to 
say, the most successful attempts to found Italian Tragedy upon 
Italian subjects, the Ricciarda of Foscolo, and the Francesca 
da Rimini of Pellico; to which we appeal as a perfect justi- 
fication of our opinions. Signor Foscolo’s dramatic career was 


opened by the tragedy of ‘ Thyeste,’ of which Alfieri is reported © 


to have said, ‘ if the author be only nineteen he will surpass me.’ 
A tragedy written at that age might naturally expect the indul- 
gence of criticism, and Thyeste, in fact, is the work of a youth, but 
still that of a young poet. Considerable skill shewn in the ma- 
nagement of a repulsive subject, great force and vehemence in 
the expression of passion, an attempt to relieve the general gloom 
of the piece by the excitement of a milder interest, that of the 
maternal affection of Erope, which is foreign indeed to the sub- 
ject, but for which we are nevertheless grateful, and an ani- 
mating spirit of enthusiasm, distinguish Thyeste from its less 
revolting, but tame and feeble rivals. We believe that the next 
dramatic composition of Foscolo was the Ajace, which fell under 
the interdict of the reigning powers in Italy; nor can we wonder 
at this, for Moreau was figured under the character of Ajax, and 
Buonaparte under that of Agamemnon. We conceive that the fol- 
lowing important objection may be made in general to the choice 
of subjects for the Goctien stage: besides the difficulty of divest- 
ing them of their mythological spirit, which we can scarcely believe 
it 
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it possible to retain, it must be recollected that we address either 
a learned or an unlearned reader. It is obvious, that, unless from 
the sonorousness of the names, we can derive no influence over 
the latter; he has no associations with the heroes of antiquity ; 
Orestes and Iphigeniaare no more to him than twocharacters drawn 
from the most barbarous annals. But the learned reader is inva- 
riably tempted to exercise a sort of rigid jealousy towards this 
rival, as it were, of his favourite writers; he does not, therefore, 
consider so much whether the poetry be true to nature, as whether 
it be in the precise form which the subject has been accustomed 
to wear ; he pauses, before he will shudder or weep, to recollect 
whether that terror or those tears were wont to be excited by the 
characters before him ; and this very state of mind, this perpetual 
reference to a pre-established model, chills the current of feeling, 
and checks every transport. Our imagination is not full of those 
images only which the poet suggests, but of others with which 
they are associated ; we are comparing while we ought to be 
feeling; we are perhaps offended, even by a splendid passage, be- 
cause it deviates from our old opinions, formed upon the earlier 
writers ; even originality forfeits its claim upon our attention by 
interfering with favourite associations. But if this be the case 
with all poetry formed on the Grecian Drama, how much more 
so must it be, when a new distraction is forced upon us; when 
we haye to debate within ourselves, not whether the poet’s 
Ajax be nobly conceived, and not abhorrent from the spirit of 
Sophocles, but whether he is really like Moreau or not ;—when 
we are called away from the heroic Agamemnon to admire 
the poet’s ingenuity in veiling his modern Emperor in the robes 
of the ancient King; when we have to watch oblique hint, 
and carefully gather distant allusion, when we have to doubt and 
question, not whether such or such a passage be beautiful, but 
whether it contain any political meaning? We should not have 
been so diffuse on this subject, had we not known that this is not 
the only offence against our opinions contained in the Italian 
Theatre. We have before us a tragedy, (in which we find some 
fine declamation,) named Nabucco, where the Emperor of the 
French and his Empress appear under the titles of that unfortu- 
nate despot of Assyria, and his Queen. We should, however, in 
justice to Signor Foscolo, add that we have seen some lines of his 
Ajace, spoken by Tecmessa, more in the true character of Greek 
dramatic poetry, than any perhaps with which we are acquainted 
im modern language. 

The fable of the Ricciarda, dreadful as it is, is, we believe, 
founded on history ; it treats on the more than Theban hatred of 
Guelfo, Prince of Salerno, towards his half-brother, Averardo, 

whom 
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whom he considers an usurper of his rights, and an intruder upon 
his inheritance. In pursuance-of his dreadful plan of vengeance, 
he had appeared to favour the attachment of his daughter Ric- 
ciarda, to Guido, one of Averardo’s sons. They were affianced, 
and, at the bridal banquet, he had succeeded in poisoning one of 
his nephews, but Guido had escaped through the intervention of 
Ricciarda: Averardo is, therefore, besieging the tyrant in Salerno 
as his declared enemy; but Guido is lying hid within the walls of 
the city, to watch over his beloved Ricciarda. ‘The play opens 
with an endeavour made by Corrado, a friend, and a faithful war- 
rior of Averardo’s army, to persuade Guido to abandon his des- 
perate enterprize ; Guido replies, that since Ricciarda saved his 
life, he considers it entirely and solely devoted to her ; in Salerno, 
therefore, he must remain, lest the tyrant should revenge upon his 
own daughter the preservation of her lover, or should set the city 
on fire and sacrifice himself and her in the flames. The indignant 
spirit of Guido after the departure of his friend, ill brooks his 
base concealment; Ricciarda, however, enters: her character we 
think beautifully drawn, it is all modest affection for her lover, 
and compassionate tenderness to her father,—to Guido she says, 

Me miserable! to lose thee from my sight, 

It is a thought so bitter; ’tis scarce worse, 

The sad assurance that thou stay’st to perish. 
Of her father, who Guido says preserves her alive only as a means 
of subduing him, who ‘notes im his dark record’ every proof of 
her love, ‘ to blot it out one day in blood,’ she observes, 

As much as one can love, who hates himself, 

He loveth me—this calms his wrath—to all 

He doth reveal his crimes; but his heart’s anguish, 

Save me alone, he hides from all:—I only, 

When even his bandits are all sunk in sleep, 

Do hear him wand’ring through the vacant house— 

He dreads to be alone, seeks me to lead him— 

And after a long silence, calls upon 

His ancestors, and death, his wife and children. 

They are alarmed, Guido retires among the tombs, and the 

father enters ; his restless suspicion is finely shewn in their first 
meeting. 


Guelfo. ‘ Thou here? 
Ricciarda. My Lord. 
Guelfo. Confused and pale! Thou here ?” 
she replies that she knew he wished her to be somewhere in 
his palace. 
Here whither I have come, this of thy palace 
Is part. 


Guelfo. 
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Guelfo. The best part—Dost thou come so readily 
To find me here? methinks before his time 
Thou seek’st thy father here—among the tombs.’ 


The second act is occupied by a scene between Ricciarda and 
her father; the wayward tyrant, after reproaching his daughter 
with her fondness for Guido, after forcing her to renounce, and 
urging her to hate him, is melted into tears by her unalterable 
tenderness towards himself and her offers to devote her life to him 
in sadness and in solitude. Averardo then appears, disguised as an 
embassador from himself :—there is eloquence in their dialogue, 
but we think that the incident is not productive of sufficient con- 
sequences for its importance ; it is striking, but leads to no result. 
The third act contains a scene between Guido and his father, 
whose influence is also vainly exerted to induce him to leave Sa- 
lerno; Ricciarda is then brought solemnly before Averardo to 
shew the last proof of her parental obedience, in renouncing 
Guido. War is then declared again in form, and Averardo 
withdraws. In the fourth act we have the parting interview of 
Guido and Ricciarda, she tells him that her father would have 
forced her to swear eternal hatred to him, and that he had forced her 
to swear never to be his. ‘This scene has great beauty, Guido en- 
deavours to persuade her to fly, not to break her vow to her father, 
but to put it out of her power to tempt him to her murder; he 
incautiously adds, that if this at last be the case, he will still watch 
over her, and that she shall not die unrevenged; Ricciarda at this 
threat demands his dagger from him. 


Guido. ‘ Death then thou dread’st 
Certain and imminent—from thy father’s hand. 
Ricciarda. | dread his troubled beart—I dread mine own 
That ne’er will brook that I should be another's; 
Thy love still more I dread—when hangs suspended 
My father’s arm, and trembles still to slay me— 
Thou wilt precipitate his crime—and ours— 
Thee shall I see or slain, or slaying—haply 
Thee only slain—and from thy death shall have 
The sad bequest, in death to hate my father, 
To execrate the mercy that he felt 
Towards his daughter. 
Guido, Take the dagger.’ 


They part—Guelfo enters hastily—and she lets fall the 
dagger. 
Guelfo. ‘ Here must I find thee ever then ?—a weapon 
Fell from thine hand Oh! steel accurst, I know thee, 
Well thou return’st to me—come let me grasp thee, 
Not as that day—but ever still to hold thee, 
Yet once again with mine own blood bedew’d—[a pause. } 
Approach — 
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Approach—unnatural woman !—o’er my wrath 
Behold, at length, a horrid calm hath stolen, 

I doubt no longer if I can abhor thee— 

With tears—oh yes—but not with steel—at least 
Not with this steel did I believe thee armed— 
Know’st thou it?’ 

It was the very dagger which he had drawn from the body of his 
own son when he had fallen in battle against the party of Averardo ; 
he had made Ricciarda adorn it with jewels, and had given it, on 
the day of his nuptials, and of his intended murder, to Guido. ‘The 
incident increases his suspicion: she delays her answers, and he 
supposes that it is in order to withhold him from the battle, at 
all events it shews some collusion with Guido, and he threatens 
to return and elucidate the dreadful secret; indeed, if we cor- 
rectly understand one of Ricciarda’s speeches, there is something 
jesuitical in her excuse, which does not suit the generally beau- 
tiful simplicity of her character. In the fifth act, he does return 
defeated and desperate. 

Guelfo. ‘ Brief time have I to live, yet time enough 
To die unvanquish’d—go ye, to the conqueror, 
Go strangers with the rest—and take with you 
My palace treasures for your spoil, ere yet 
The base usurper come—enough for Guelfo 
His fathers’ tombs—his daughter—and his sword. 
Off—and obey !—Off—I yet live— 
GvueEtro, RicctarDa. 
Guelfo. Now hear me, 
Thou said’st but now that over me did hang 
The sword— 
Ricciarda. I said so. 
Guelfo. And thou had’st it then 
From Guido—to no other hand but thine 
Would he have yielded up so dear a weapon. 
This day thou had’st it—woman—to thy father 
And heaven thou speakest from a tomb— 
Ricciarda. This day ! 
he adds some reasons for his suspicion that Guido gave it to 
her, that she received it for some fatal purpose, and that he is still 
concealed near. : 
Guelfo. ‘Thy life is on thy words—quick—answer me, 
Where is he? 
Ricciarda. Here I saw him—where he went 
I know not. 
Guelfo. Speak—we have no time for words, 
No time for calm and tranquil reasoning. 
a where I speak these my last words, I saw 
im: 
Be 
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Be this, my Lord, the proof that I deceive not, 
That thus I speak—for knew I where he is, 
In vain thou had’st questioned—nor will I be guilty 
Of what he does in madness, or his death. 
Guelfo. Til have his blood—or endless tears from thee— 
Conquer'd I’m not with vengeance in my grasp ; 
He here, or thou shalt live no longer, 
Ricciarda. I. 
Guelfo. Unworthy ! if thou diest for him, thou’rt guilty, 
Guiltier, if thou conceal’st him from me—die then. 
Ricciarda. Thou sheddest innocent blood—give me the 
sword— 
I, I alone will plunge it in my bosom. 
See, I am pale with horror at thy crime ; 
Not mine own conscience—see, I tremble not— 
It was my weakness secretly to love him— 
But from that day—to heaven, that only knew it, 
I’ve paid a bitter penalty of sorrow. 
Thou hallowed’st our love-—for my sake Guido 
Did lose his brother—and could I not love him ? 
Yes, he was here—and armed—yet not in ambush 
*Gainst thee—that sword he gave lest he should draw it, 
Beholding me as at this dreadful instant. 
Guelfo. Ah new! ah horrible anguish! he may see me 
A parricide—nor I have power to slay him. 
Ricciarda, Give me the sword then ?—thus I join my mother 
For ever—in my hand shall Guido see 
The sword-hilt—and thou ’scape the infamy. 
And he will weep with thee o’er thy lost child, 
Thy bleeding innocent child; and thou, repentant, 
Shalt groan, and clasp him to thy heart, and pardon 
Win from the eternal mercy !—Lord of heaven 
My blood I shed, so that my father with it 
Reek not before thee. 
Guelfo. Ha!—in God thou trustest— 
In God who only reigneth to avenge. 
Already in his deep infernal night, 
While yet mine eyes behold the light of day, 
He hath plunged me and enveloped—horribly 
He rages round my miserable soul, 
Dark ’mid his lightnings; never do I utter 
His name, but he doth seem to answer me, 
“I wake for vengeance”—and at once revenge 
Rekindles then within my mortal bosom, 
Because he doth deny me pardon—Thee ! 
But thee alone, my daughter, shall I slay 
For my revenge ?—ah me! if thou art innocent, 
Thee, God, a mute, a bleeding shade, will send 
Unto my sepulchre, to wait the day 
When 
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When from my dust and ashes I shall rise. 
Thou wilt not shew them to me—with thy looks 
Thou, the sole refuge of my dark sad life, 
E’en now hast pardoned me—but I shall see them, 
Those agonies, with which so long ago 
I shall have quench’d thy glad and youthful beauty. 
And smoke and blood shall issué from the wound, 
And God, outstretching his own fiery sword 
Unto my heart, shall say—Look, impious, look ! 
A father thou hast slain thy innocent daughter ! 
Down, fatal dagger, down,—lead me, my daughter, 
To death—I ought no longer now to live. 
Ricciarda. Come with me, come— 
Guelfo. Did ever fugitive prince 
Find even a tomb secure? I have been mighty, 
And shall be scorn’d—I was their dread, they'll now 
Shake fire-brands in my path—-e’en now with flames 
Yon sea is blazing—that false Tuscan city 
Hath throng’d it with her sails, and fires my fleet. 
Ricciarda. Oh, God unfolds his bosom to the wretched— 
Father, oh come—they will but see thee fly 
As kings should fly—only to save thy daughter— 
Prostrate at the altar, they’Il have mercy on us. 
Guelfo. On thee they will—on them I ne’er had mercy! 
Infamy, infamy, twill be—a sceptre 
T’have borne, nor bear it to my grave—fly then, 
Here rest I with my sires that knew not fear. 
Ricciarda. That I should leave thee! 
Guelfo. I, of all my lineage 
The last remain, ere morning, shall have perished. 
But thou—shalt thou be then the bastard’s spoil 
That doth usurp my realm, my arms, my name, 
Even of thy last sad tears will he bereave 
My corpse—hath he not reft me of my sons? 
Ricciarda. Ah me—avert from that fell steel thine eyes— 
He hears me not—alas !—more fierce he looks on it.’— 


Rage returns again to the bosom of the tyrant; while Ricciarda 
embraces her mother’s tomb in silent terror, he rushes through 
the vaults calling on Guido—he comes back, and with his dagger 
uplifted over her exclaims— 


* Coward, 
Hear me—thou coward, or thy lady dies— 
Tremendously I cry again—hear me— 
uido. I hear thee.’ 


Guido offers his own life, if the tyrant will spare his daughter. 
He approaches to fulfil his offer in spite of the tears of Ricciarda. 
The tyrant stabs him—at that moment the victorious troops of 
Averardo enter, he then stabs his daughter and finally himself. 
Thus 
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Thus closes his tragedy, of which at least the last act is 
wrought with consummate skill and admirable scenic effect. If 
we lay out of the account the nature of the plot, which some may 
think too horrible for legitimate tragedy, though we confess our- 
selves of a different opmion, the defects of the drama are too 
great an uniformity of situation, and an obscurity of style. Our 
terror is so often appealed to, lest the father should slay his 
child, that we become in some degree familiarised with the dan- 
ger, and are of course less moved by it. On the second point 
we must refer to our former observations on the unfitness of the 
Latin language for dramatic poetry, most of which apply to the 
close and pregnant style of Foscolo. It displays indeed great 
mastery over the language, to comprise so many ideas in so few 
words ; but when our feelings are addressed, we like not the 
having to dwell on sentences, the antithetical force and fullness of 
which occasionally remind us of Tacitus. We either hurry on 
without having received into our minds the whole meaning of the 
author, or we pause so long as to lose the spirit of the scene. 
But these defects are nobly counterbalanced by the general im- 
pression of poetic power which the whole piece bears; by the 
conception and execution of the characters which appear to us 
truely tragic and original. ‘There is something tremendous in 
Guelfo, whose vigilant suspicion finds aliment in the most trivial 
circumstances ; and who is so deep in guilt, as to take pride in 
hardening himself in his atrocity. God to him, he thinks, must be 
a God of vengeance ; he has sinned beyond hope of mercy, there- 
fore he must go on; his is a fine exemplification of that faith of the 
devils, ‘ who believe and tremble.’ Yet, even in him, nature 
sometimes speaks; gleams of parental affection pass across the 
gloom of his spirit; he wavers and is irresolute, till some new oc- 
currence excites him again to frenzy, and he abandons himself to 
the guidance of furious passion. Licciarda, with the exception 
which we hinted above, is uniformly pleasing: willing to be the 
sacrifice, and only anxious that her father may escape the guilt 
of her death; for this, foregoing even her love for Guido—for this, 
offering herself to commit suicide. Guido, from his peculiar 
situation, is more inactive than we should have wished; but there 
is something imposing in his calm and uniform generosity. 

The “ Francesca da Rimini,” of Silvio Pellico, is the poem 
of ardent and unstudied feeling. There is a natural ease in every 
expression, and the artifice of the plot seems to originate rather 
in the instinctive delicacy of the poet’s mind, which shrunk from 
the undisguised relation of an incestuous passion, and felt intui- 
tively the right way of securing the reader’s commiseration for 
the unhappy pair. The play opens with the father (Guido of 
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Ravenna) and (Lancelot of Rimini) the husband of Francesca, 
who mutually deplore the melancholy which perpetually broods 
over her, and which they attribute to grief for the death of her 
brother, by the hand of Paulo, the younger brother of her 
husband. On the intelligence of the approach of Paulo to 
Rimini, she had intreated to be sent away; to be sent any where 
rather than meet him. When she enters she acknowledges her 
_ secret sadness. 

. God hath laid a weight incredible 

Of anguish on mine heart, and to endure it 

I am resigned, I should have steep’d my life, 

Yea all my days, in my unceasing tears, 

Alike within the solitary cell, 

As in the world. But there I had not made 

Another wretched. Freely would my groans 

Have issued forth to God, to look with mercy 

Upon his child, and take her soon away 

From this dark vale of sorrow. Now I may not 

Even wish to die. I do afflict thee now, 

Oh my too generous husband, by my living; 

Were I to die, I should afflict thee more. 

Lancelot. Oh dutiful, though cruel! still afflict me ; 

Steep all my hours in poison—only live.’ 

Lancelot hints at the possibility of her being melancholy from 
some concealed attachment; he recalls some ambiguous words 
which she had once uttered. ; 

* Francesca. Ah—even in their delirium, of the wretched 
The thoughts are scrutiniz’d: their wretchedness 
Is not enough, they must be infamous. 
’Gainst the afflicted spirit all conspire— 
All, while they feign to pity, hate them. No, 
No pity, they but ask a grave. Whene’er 
I can no more endure, make me a grave: 
Gladly I will go down into its bosom ; 
Gladly, so I may fly the face of man.’ 

A stranger is now announced; Francesca hastily retires. It is 
Paulo, who has been at Byzantium, engaged in war for the Em- 
peror of the East. He knew not, and is now first informed by 
Lancelot, that Francesca of Ravenna is his wife. Paulo’s con- 
fusion is attributed to his having slain her brother in battle, and 
he declares, in agitation, that he must depart again, and go where 
she is not. In the first scene of the second act, Francesca is 
about to reveal her dreadful secret to her father; she hints to him 
that she is the slave of an unlawful, though yet ungratified, 
passion; but while her father is in the first access of anger, and 
before she declares the object of her attachment, Lancelot enters 
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to intreat her, at Paulo’s desire, to see him once before he de- 
parts for ever. He too has betrayed to his brother that he is the 
victim of a hopeless passion, and concealed the object of it. In 
the third act they meet by accident, and betray their mutual pas- 
sion in a scene of exquisite simplicity and beauty. They had 
before met, they had read together in the romance, and (here the 
author differs from the tradition, to -which Dante so tenderly 
alludes,) they had parted without any declaration. Paulo had 
afterwards slain her brother by accident, and thought himself 
hated by her. She, abandoned by him, had thought herself for- 
gotten. They part in the presence of her husband and father ; 
the secret flashes at once upon the former. In the fourth act is 
an interview between the father and Lancelot. ‘The father had 
made Francesca swear, at the foot of the altar, that she was still 
innocent; and with this certainty, that Paulo loves her and is be- 
loved, but that their love is still guiltless, the brothers meet in 
mingled hostility and affection. 


* Lancelot. Advance, thou wretched man! 

Paulo. I am not used 
To hear such bitter terms, and should have known 
On others to retort them. But in thee 
My father’s power I honour, and am patient. 
To a brother or a subject speak’st thou? 

Lancelot. To a brother. 
Answer me, Paulo—had she been thy bride, 
Had any other stolen her heart from thee, 
And had that man been thine own dearest friend— 
One whom, while he betrayed thee, thou wast clasping, 
With love beyond a brother's, to thy bosom, 
What hadst thou done? Deliberate. 


Paulo. I feel 
How much it costs thee to be gentle. 
Lancelot. Feel’st thou, 


My brother, what it costs me? Thou didst name 
Our father; he was gentle to his children 
Even though he thought them guilty. 

Paulo. Thou alone 
Deservest to succeed him—What shall I say? 
Oh how hast thou debased me from my boldness! 
I too did think myseif magnanimous; 
But am not like to thee. 

Lancelot. Speak, then—thy bride 
Were she? 

Paulo, Francesca—never would I brook 
The shadow of a rival. 

Lancelot. If thy brother 
Dared love her? 

G3 Paulo. 
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Paulo. He should be no more my brother. 
Woe unto him who dared to love—I swear it; 
Woe unto him, whoever were the traitor ; 
My dagger should rend out his guilty heart. 
Lancelot. Me too even now that fierce desire assails— 
I hold mine hand, that to my sword-hilt springs; 
Trust me, with pain I hold it. Darest thou, then, 
Avow thy guilt?—and darest thou to seduce 
Another's plighted wife—thy brother's wife? 
Paulo, Oh! ’twere less cruel, wouldst thou with thy sword 
Pierce me at once. I am not base—seduce! 
I! that most spotless angel of the heavens: 
Tt could not be—he who doth love Francesca 
Cannot be base;—even were he so before, 
He were no longer, loving her. That heart 
Must needs be lofty which doth wear impress’d 
That lofty woman. ‘Tis because I love her, 
] boast myself—manly, religious, valiant. 
Because I love her, haply I am more so 
Than warriors or than kings are wont to be. 
Lancelot. And most immodest art thou too of men— 
Darest thou to boast thy love? 
Paulo. If guiltily 
I'd loved, I had been silent; but my love 
Is pure as ’tis intense. I could endure 
A thousand times to die ere I'd defile her; 
Yet not the less I feel the stern necessity 
Or my departure. For thy lady’s sake 
Renounce thy brother—and for ever. 
Lancelot. Guilty 
Thy love is not. and do not thou then make me 
Wretched for ever.’ 

While this generous dialogue is unfinished, Francesca appears ; 
the jealousy of Lancelot breaks out anew, and at the close of 
the scene he orders his brother into custody, and preparations to 
be made for Francesca’s departure to Ravenna. fn the fifth act, 
the husband, through the father’s intervention, entreats a parting 
interview with Francesca ; she is awaiting him, when on a sudden 
Paulo breaks in with a drawn sword, having bribed his guard. 
In a vision he fancied that he had seen Francesca slain by her 
jealous husband, and weltering in her blood; and he is come to 
defend her. Their language is growing more impassioned, when 
Lancelot enters ; in his fury he attacks his brother. Francesca 
springs between them, and falls by the hand of Lancelot; Paulo 
then rushes on his brother’s sword and dies. 

_ We consider that this single beautiful example would be suffi- 
cient to justify our opinions, that the Italians should look at home 
for 
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for their tragic subjects. Why should not Dante be to them what 
Homer was to the Greek tragedians? What they will lose in that 
conventional grandeur which our imaginations attach to the heroic 
and mythological ages of Greece, they may gain in the truth and 
natural eloquence of their delineations from the human heart. 
We are aware that Alfieri, in the opinion delivered by himself on 
his Don Garzia, pronounces that the fable of that play would 
have been more truly tragic had the scene been laid in Mycene 
or Thebes. Why this should be we see not, and we think that 
we could point out far more true and sufficient reasons for the 
inferiority of Don Garzia. Alfieri’s other play, on a national 
subject, the ‘ Congiura dei Pazzi,’ is too evideutly the work of a 
political partizan. But we look with confidence for a still fur- 
ther confirmation of our theory from Signor Pellico. From his 
power of touching us so deeply, when employed on a subject, 
even in his hands objectionable, we can conceive with what effect 
his flow of highly passionate feeling, and the exquisite facility of 
his language, might be employed on some more pleasing fable. 
We hope that he will soon allow us to make known to our readers 
some new production, to which we trust that some of our writers 
will repay the high compliment of translating it, in return for 
Signor Pellico’s endeavour to make his countrymen acquainted 
with the ‘ Manfred’ of Lord Byron; a translation of which in 
prose (it should have been in verse) is appended to the Francesca 
da Rimini. To Signor Foscolo, who is resident amongst us, 
we may address ourselves more personally. To him, whose mind 
is so richly stored, not merely with the intellectual treasures of 
his own country, but those of ancient Greece and Rome; to 
him, who is a scholar in the highest sense of the word, not 
merely from skill in recollecting the anomalies of language, and 
the peculiar usages and force of words (though from the notes 
appended to his specimen of a translation of the Iliad, we 
should suppose him profound in this department of learning 
also,) but from his intuitive power of entering into the spirit and 
character of the great ancient writers; to him, whose mastery 
over his own language, the language of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Tasso, is only so great as to lead him to a somewhat wanton and 
capricious display of power in inverting it, and condensing it into 
epigrammatic conciseness; to him we would say, that the name 
of Foscolo should be known to posterity as something greater 
than that of the author of Ortis’s Letters, or even of Ricciarda. 
The former work, though eloquent, is far too like Werter, and one 
of that race is assuredly enough for the world; and we think that 
the author may be expected to excel even the latter: and let him 
rest assured, that whatever may be the destiny of his beloved Italy, 
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whether to repose under the leaden sceptre of Austria, or to 
pass through the fiery ordeal of revolution, he deserves well 
of that country, who makes her feel that, but for her own intes- 
tine discords, she might have been one among the nations. At 
any rate, though the vivid representations of her own annals 
under the captivating hues of poetry, should effect little in warn- 
ing her against those petty jealousies and rivalries which have 
always distracted and weakened her; though she abandon all 
hope of doing more than 
Servir sempre, o vincitrice, o vinta; 

though she still remain divided and subdivided, and portioned 
out among different sovereigns—and we see no probability of her 
being otherwise, in any manner consistent with the peace of 
Europe and her own internal happiness; still let her be able to 
pride herself on her poets winning the admiration of the world: 
Jet it be her glory in her adversity that the Miltons and Grays of 
distant countries draw poetic inspiration from her perennial foun- 
tains, as it will be an ennobling recollection, should a more for- 
tunate period of her history unexpectedly arrive, if her poets 
and men of letters shall have consecrated their powers to her 
improvement and instruction ; if they have not only adorned her 
by their fame, but enlightened her by their generous principle ; 
if they have not only raised her standard of intellectual, but also 
of moral greatness. 





Art. IV.—Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range 
of the Himala Mountains and to the Sources of the Rivers 
Jumna and Ganges. By James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 4to. 
London. 1820. 


MAY years have not elapsed since we knew only the name 
of that stupendous buttress, which supports on the south the 
elevated Table Land of central Asia, and which, for altitude and 
extent, has no parallel on the surface of the globe; for although 
there cannot remain a doubt that some of those extraordinary men, 
the Jesuit missionaries, scaled this vast barrier, and forced as 
it were a direct communication between Hindostan and China, 
through Thibet, from the beginning to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, their statements are so vague with regard to the 
geography of the countries traversed, as barely to enable us to 
trace their route, though at the same time sutliciently explicit to 
shew that they crossed the Himalaya through Cashmere and Ne- 
aul. 

Not only the existence however, but the nature of this moun- 
tainous region, was known to the ancient geographers. Indeed the 
closer 
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closer we examine into the direction and extent of its various 
ramifications, the more grounds we see for believing that the infor- 
mation obtained by Ptolemy was authentic, and his details gene- 
rally correct; nor can we doubt that the Emodus or Imaus of 
Pliny, ‘ incolarum lingua nivosum significans’ derived its origin 
immediately from the Himaleh of the Hindoos, which, really sig- 
nifies, in their language, ‘ snowy,’ or more strictly speaking, the 
* seat of snow.’ 

The British conquerors of India had long viewed the snow- 
capt summits of this stupendous barrier from the plains of Hin- 
dostan, and by degrees advanced to its very base ; but the pas- 
sage was closed against all approach to its interior, till war, which, 
with all its evils, is confessedly a great promoter of geographical 
knowledge, opened a way into these recesses, and afforded those 
opportunities of which our enterprizing countrymen were not slow 
in availing themselvés. It is true that pacific missions had intro- 
duced Turner, Kirkpatrick, Moorcroft, Raper, and a few others, 
into the eastern parts of the extensive chain which separates India 
from Tartary; but the western portion, or that part included be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Jumna, had never been approached by 
any European ; and it may be considered as a singular circum- 
stance, that our first knowledge of the possibility of this part of 
the mountainous region being passable by an army, was the dis- 
covery of General Ochterlony,—that an elephant had been sent, 
as a marriage dowry, from Nahn to Bussaher, a distance of 80 
miles ; before which this part of the ‘ hilly country,’ as it is called, 
had been confidently described by the natives, and was universally 
believed on the plains, to be inaccessible to any four-footed 
animal. 

When those restless freebooters, the nominal subjects of the 
‘ Celestial Empire,’* (known to us by the name of Ghorkalis, who 
had long been im possession of Nepaul, and who, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, had completely subdued the whole 
of the hilly states, as far west as the Sutlej,) thought fit, in the 
year 1814, to disturb the Hindoos, living peaceably under the 

otection of the British government, by repeated and destructive 
incursions upon the plains, and when remonstrances and negoci- 
ations had failed, it became expedient to march an army into these 
mountainous regions, and ultimately to reduce the whole line of 
country which had been injuriously invaded and possessed by the 
Ghorka Rajahs. Peace or war was in fact no longer a matter of 
choice; ‘ our zemindars,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ were plundered and 





* In asking the assistance of the Emperor of China against the English, they avowed 
themselves to be his subjects. 
G4 even 
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even murdered, and the petty chiefs dependent on our protection 
and authority, if they did not agree to the terms of these op- 
pressors, were insulted and driven from their houses and their pro- 
perties.’ We notice this with no view of entering into any dis- 
cussion on the merits of the war, but merely to point out the 
occasion which supplied Mr. Baillie Fraser with the means of 
collecting the materials of the volume before us, by accompany- 
ing his brother, then acting in the capacity of ‘ Political Agent’ to 
that part of the army which was under the command of General 
Martindale. 

It is much to be regretted that so fine an opportunity should 
have been lost to all the important purposes of science. Mr. 
Fraser was neither furnished with instruments of any kind to mea- 
sure angles, the temperature of the atmosphere, or the pressure 
of the air; nor, by his own admission, was he qualified to add 
much to the stock of human knowledge. ‘Phese deficiencies are 
provoking enough: and when to them we add the total want of 
arrangement of the matter which he has collected, the perplexing 
mixture of camps and campaigns and military movements with 
manners, politics and, what Sir ‘Toby calls, ‘ arguments of state,’ 
broken, too, into brief paragraphs, which frequently remind us of 
the chronological list of events in a modern almanack, it will be 
granted, we think, that we have some reason to quarrel with Mr. 
Fraser’s book ; yet, having persevered in toiling through a minute 
detail of uninteresting matter, we honestly confess that a favour- 
able impression remained on our mind, and that we could not 
help feeling, that the work was highly worthy of public notice, and 
encouragement; and that, with all its drawbacks, a kind of 
witchery hovered over the pages which brought before us those 
holy haunts of superstition, where, enthroned on the lofty and 
snow-capt pinnacles of Himalaya, the divine Mahadeo sat and 
surveyed the fertile plains of Hindostan. 

The route of Mr. Fraser will be more distinctly understood if, 
in the absence of a map, (with which, however, the book is ac- 
companied,) we endeavour to trace a general outline of the great 
oa nang features of the mountainous region which separates 

ndia from Tartary. We know not exactly to what portion of 
this rugged and highly elevated tract of country, which extends, 
without interruption, from the confines of Chima on the east, to 
the Caspian nearly on the west, the name of Himaleh, Himalaya, 
or Himmachal, was applied by the natives of India; but our pre- 
sent geographers seem to limit it to that portion of the chain 
which is included between the ravines of the Indus and the Bra- 
mapootra. Beyond the Indus to the westward, it takes the name 
of the Hindoo Coosh, or Indian Caucasus, and is that part which, 
with 
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with its continuation on the northern extremity of Persia, was 
known to Ptolemy by the name of Parapamisus. ‘The general di- 
rection of the chain is about north-west, and south-east ; and the 
length of the Himaleh alone, as we have described it, about 1400 
miles ; its greatest latitude not exceeding 35°, and least not falling 
below 25°; its longitude reaching from 74° to 94°. The width 
of this mountainous tract, including the lower hills, is various, but 
in no part less probably than fifty, or more than a hundred miles. 
The portion of this range described by Mr. Fraser is not more 
in a straight line in the direction of the chain than sixty or seventy 
miles. 

The character of the inferior hills is described by our author as 


‘ wild, rugged, and difficult of access, irregularly connected ; those,” he 
adds, ‘ forming the boundary of the Deyrah-Doon, and the roots of the 
more lofty ones, rise abruptly from the sandy flat that stretches at their 
feet, without any undulation of ground whatever: their aspect is rocky 
and brown, though they are tolerably clothed with wood ; a mixture of 
the productions of the low country with a few of those that affect a 
loftier situation. Their south-western and southern aspects are steep 
and broken; while that of their backs, to the north-east, exhibits an 
easy slope, covered with much wood in most places, but green where 
wood does notextend. These hills rise to a height of from 400 to 750 
feet; and the range separating the Dhoon from the plains may extend 
from three to six miles in depth. They seem to be formed of sand- 
stone, more or less destructible, of indurated clay, and beds of rounded 
pebbles and gravel. Their aspect, viewed from a height, is singular, 
and much reminds one of a wave of the sea, which has rolled by, show- 
ing here and there its broken crest, half turned backwards. Beyond 
these first low hills others rise more lofty and majestic, and are found of 
various heights, from 1500 feet to 5000. They are very sharp, rough, 
and run into numerous ridges, divided by deep shaggy dells; and the 
crests of the ridges are frequently so sharp, that two persons can hardly 
stand abreast upon them.’—p. 3153. 


These are the irregular hills which rise immediately from the 
plains of Hindostan; but beyond them we arrive at a more con- 
nected range, of limestone formation, and of ‘ a round, lumpy, 
rugged character.’ Deep glens, and the beds of mountain tor- 
rents separate this from the farther range, which rises to the 
height of 10,600 or 12,000 feet, and in particular places even 
more, before it passes into the great granite formation, of which 
the towering peaks are supposed to consist ; though it is not im- 
possible that the continuous bed of granite may be surmounted by 
sand-stone, which is not unusual, and, in the present instance, is 
the more probable from the frequency of large detached masses of 
this substance being found at the summit of the hills which imme- 
diately unite with the wall-sided mountains. 


On 
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On this point Mr. Fraser observes: 

* The lofty spires and masses of the snowy range, and of their ridges, 
were in all probability formed of a different rock from any we had seen 
in quantity ; and although, from subsequent observations, it was to be 
presumed that the principal portion was granite, still the obvious strati- 
fication that existed in some places, among others in the peaks about 
Seran, would, as I have been informed, militate strongly against this 
supposition, granite not in general assuming a stratified form. At this 
ler the snowy peaks were not more than from two to two miles and a 

alf horizontal distance from us. We had good glasses, and thus were 
enabled to make pretty accurate observations respecting them. The 
lines of stratification were particularly obvious on the steep perpendi- 
cular faces of many, especially those pointing to the south-west ; and 
that distinction which was obvious throughout the whole hills, between 
the north-western and western exposures, and those to the south and 
south-eastward, was finely confirmed here, as will be more distinctly 
stated hereafter. 

Where the rock is perpendicular the snow cannot of course lie ; and 
even on faces not so precipitous, it slides down as the lower portions 
melt, thus giving to view a large portion of the more elevated cliffs. 
The rock then was black in colour, occasionally veined with red and 
yellow. It was remarkably sharp, and its fracture seemed to preserve 
this character: at times it spires up into slender peaks of most fantastic 
forms ; and even in these we could detect the stratification and direction 
of the strata. For some thousand feet below their top all vegetation 
ceased, and there did not appear to be any soil: at the foot of each 
cliff were spread the ruins that had fallen from it, mouldering as weather 
and time acted on them, strewing the mountain side (where it was not 
covered with snow) with various sized fragments.—p. 316. 

It has long been known that the extensive plains of Hindostan, 
comprehended between the Indus and the Ganges, and commenc- 
ing at the base of the mountainous region of which we have been 
speaking, owe their extraordinary fertility to the innumerable 
streams which issue out of it; but very confused and erroneous 
notions were entertained, until very lately, of their sources. The 
Indus on the west is composed of the Punjab, or five rivers, of 
which the easternmost is the Sutlej, with the exception of which, 
and the western branch, all the intermediate rivers, and their trj- 
butary streams, have their sources at or near the southern base 
of the highest ridge of the chain. The Jumna, the great western 
branch of the Ganges, is composed of the Girree, the Pabur, the 
Touse, and the Jumna properly so called, with numerous inferior 
streams, all issuing from the south side of the Himalaya. The 
Ganges, composed of the Bhagarutee and Alicanunda, and the lat- 
ter of the Kaligunga, the Pindar, and several other considerable 
streams, has also its source in the southern side of the snowy 
mountains; but the great western branch of the Indus, the Sutlej, 
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and the Bramapootra have their rise on the northern side of the 
snowy mountains, on the elevated plains of Tartary. The Gun- 
duck is supposed to issue from the valleys of Nepaul ; the sources 
of the Cossy and the Teesta, and some others to the eastward of 
this, do not appear to have been accurately ascertamed. 

The portion of the mountainous region visited and described 
by Mr. Fraser, is that which lies between the ravine of the Sutlej 
and the Alicanunda; but that which we mean particularly to no- 
tice, as being untravelled by any European, is his journey to 
Seran, near the bank of the Sutlej, from thence to , aes ag 
near Bunderpouch, at the source of the Jumna, and across the 
mountains to Gungotree and Roodro Himala, the source of the 
Bhagarutee. The celebrated shrines of Kedar-nath, at the head 
of the Calligunga and of Badri-nath on the Alicanunda, we have, 
in former articles, had occasion to speak of, on the authority of 
Messrs. Raper, Webb, and Moorcroft. 

Mr. Fraser observes, on first approaching the mountains, that 
the restless tribes of the Siks, occupying the plain between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, are constantly engaged in quarrels and 
appeals to arms ;_ that their manners are as rude and hospitable 
as their natures; and that they are proud, insolent, and ever 
ready to insult strangers who pass through their country: on the 

resent occasion, however, they contented themselves, with ‘ star- 
ing ;’ they ‘looked surly and silent,’ he says, ‘and as if they were 
well inclined to be insolent and troublesome if they dared.’ 

The first place which they reached among the hills was Nahn, 
‘ perched like a bird’s nest on the brow of a rock,’ at the height of 
2000 feet nearly above the level of the plains. It is a small town; 
the houses were built of stone, with flat roofs; and the streets 
rose by steps to the crest of the hill. A comparison with the vast 
proportions of the surrounding objects conveyed to Mr. Fraser’s 
mind ‘ a strange idea of diminutiveness, like the abridgement of a 
town.’ 

A few miles beyond Nahn, and on the lofty extremity of a 
higher ridge, was situated the fort of Jytock, 3,600 feet above the 
level of the plains; the surrounding country was rugged with 
rocks, steep hills, and deep ravines; yet the wooded sides, gene- 
rally to the north, were speckled with cultivation. 


‘ As level ground is seldom to be met with, the least rocky faces of 
the hills are cut into a succession of terraces, rising above each other; 
which operation produces a number of strips of level ground, more or 
less narrow according to the steepness of the hills, and more or less re- 
gular according to its ruggedness. Great labour and care are bestowed 
on this operation. It is generally necessary to build a retaining wall, 
to support the edge of the small strip of ground, of a height correspond- 
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ing with that of the bank, and much attention is paid to levelling its 
surface, so that water may neither rest upon it, nor, in running off, 
carry away any portion of its scanty soil; but this exact level is also 
necessary to fit it for receiving the benefit of irrigation; and every 
rivulet (with which indeed the bills abound) is diverted from its course 
at a height sufficient for their purpose (consequently often from a great 
distance,) and led by small drains, constructed with much neatness and 
skill, first to the higher cultivated spots from which it flows to the rest, 
or is again collected into a stream, after saturating them, and carried 
to another and lower range of fields.’"—p. 113. 

On the side of every mountain, however steep, cultivation was 
either carrying on in this way, or traces of it on former terraces 
were apparent. The villages were numerous, and the houses 
chiefly of stone, with doors so small as scarcely to admit a man. 
Rude as they were without, they were exceedingly neat within; 
the floors were smooth, well swept, and clean; and the cows, 
the chief source of their wealth, had imvariably a respectable 
share of the house, which was kept dry and comfortable for them. 
A few lemon, or walnut, or mango trees, threw a grateful shade 
over the dwellings, and afforded convenient resting places under 
their branches to the inhabitants. Of these our author speaks 
in degrading terms, as ‘ contemptible in size, mean in aspect, 
cringing in address, and almost brutal.’ He allows, however, that 
they are remarkably stout and well made, muscular and able to 


carry great weights. ‘They have, he says, the general cast of the - 


Hindoo countenance, without its softness and intelligence ; and 
he notices the sunk eye, the sharp prominent nose, the large fore- 
head, the high cheekbones, the long chin, and spare visage, with 
the wrinkles about the eyes and brows, and the habitual grin 
which deforms their countenance. From this description it 
would be clear, if other authorities were wanting, that the in- 
habitants of these elevated regions are a mixture of Hindoos and 
Tartars, as we know they are of Brahmins and Bhoodists; though 
each and all of them appear to be perfectly indifferent to the ob- 
ject of their worship, and to know or care little about the duties 
of religion beyond its superstitions. 

The women are described as something more prepossessing, of 
better stature, and more delicate features: unlike the females of 
the plains, they fly not the approach of men; in fact they labour 
in the fields, and take their full share of fatigue with them. 
Thus busily occupied im providing for the necessaries of life, nei- 
ther sex (to use Mr. Fraser’s expression) seems to admit of a 
feeling ‘ so refined’ as that of jealousy. 


‘It is usual for a family of four or five brothers to marry and possess 
the same woman at the same time, who thus becomes the wife in com- 
mon 
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mon to all: of this usage a full account will be given hereafter; but 
the general ideas regarding female virtue may be inferred from the 
admission of a practice so disgusting.’—p. 70. 

This revolting custom he afterwards found to be common 
throughout the whole of the hilly country; and we may here 
observe, that it is by no means confined to these highlands, but 
that the lower tribes of the Nairs, on the coast of Malabar, and 
the people of Thibet, follow the same practice. We can hardly 
reconcile to ourselves the explanation given by Mr. Fraser for so 
unnatural a custom—the difficulty of raising a sum of money for 
the purchase of a wife, and the expense of maintaining her. But 
further, if one woman is allowed to have four or five husbands, 
how are the rest of the females disposed of? The question it 
seems was asked, but, says our author, ‘ it was never satisfacto- 
rily solved.’ He thinks, however, that a part of the redundant 
female population is disposed of into slavery; which is not at all 
improbable. Be that as it may, the fact is unquestionable; and 
the custom has, as might be supposed, a most injurious effect on 
the morals of the females, who, we are told, are entirely at the 
service of such as will pay for their favours; a practice from which 
they are not discouraged by education, example, or even by the 
dread of their husbands, who only require from them a part of 
the profit. 

‘ It is remarkable, that a people so degraded in morals, and many of 
whose customs are of so revolting a nature, should in other respects 
evince a much higher advancement in civilization, than we discover 
among other nations, whose manners are more engaging and whose 
moral character ranks infinitely higher. Their persons are better clad, 
and more decent: their approach more polite and unembarrassed ; and 
their address is better than that of most of the inhabitants of the remote 
highlands of Scotland; although certainly the circumstances under 
which they saw Europeans for the first time, were sufficient to have 
confounded them much more than any that usually occur in the most 
distant uncouth parts of the latter; and their houses, in point of con- 
struction, comfort, and internal cleanliness, are, beyond comparison, 
superior to Scottish highland dwellings.’—p. 209. 


At a village near the banks of the Girree our traveller witnessed 
an extraordinary piece of discipline, to which the inhabitants 
of the hills subject their children. 


* Several straw sheds are constructed on a bank, above which a cold 
clear stream is led to water their fields, and a small portion of this, 
probably of three fingers breadth, is brought into the shed by a hollow 
stick or piece of bark, and falls from this spout into a small drain, which 
carries it off about two feet below. 

‘ The women bring their children to these huts in the heat of the day, 
and having lulled them to sleep, and wrapt their bodies and feet warm 

in 
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in a blanket, they place them on a small bench or tray horizontally, in 
such a way that the water shall fall upon the crown of the head, just 
keeping the whole top wet with its stream. 

* We saw two under this operation, and several others came in while 
we remained, to place their children in a similar way. Males and 
females are equally used thus, and their sleep seemed sound and 
unruffiled.’—p. 105. 


He also observed, at the same place, a singular method of 
lulling children asleep. The mother, seizing the mfant with both 
arms and aided by the knees, gives it a violent whirling motion, 
that would seem rather calculated to shake the child m pieces, 
than to produce the effect of soft slumber; but the result was 
unerring, and in a few seconds the child was fast asleep. 

The further the party advanced into the mountainous regions 
the more the natural produce of the soil put them in mind of 
home. ‘ Asia,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ was almost lost in our imagina- 
tion; a native of any part of the British Isles might here have 
believed himself wandermg among the lovely and romantic scenes 
of his own country.’ They were now, however, on a range of 
hills called the Sine, whose height has been conjectured at 8000 
feet.- Yet, so early as the 8th of May, the corn was nearly ripe in 
the valleys, the peach and apricot trees were in full bearing, and 
the pear trees and mulberries loaded with fruit; such is the 
powerful influence of the sun in these mountainous tracts notwith- 
standing their great elevation. The difference of latitude will fully 
explain why the mountain rice, which there grows so luxuriantly, 
cannot be cultivated on the warmest soils ‘in England; for al- 
though from their great elevation the winter’s cold is perhaps more 
severe than our own, yet we want the influence of their cloudless 
skies and the intense heat of their summer's sun. Wheat and 
barley were both common; but the cultivation of rice appeared to 
employ their chief care. The tilth both for this and other grain 
was observed to ‘ exhibit a clean, equal, well-worked appearance, 
which could not be surpassed by an English farmer, with all his 
various and expensive apparatus ;’ that of the hill farmers, it is 
almost unnecessary to add, is of the simplest and rudest kind. 

Proceeding northerly and more deeply into the mountains, our 
travellers passed several villages in ruins, but others were thickly 
scattered over the face of the hills, and sometimes perched 
on their crests. Those inhabited by Brahmins were always re- 
markably neat, (an observation which should have mitigated our 
author’s spleen against this unfortunate caste,) and generally sur- 
rounded by walnut, apricot, mulberry and other fruit-bearing 
trees. Many of the tops of the hills were covered with woods of 
larch, fir, and oak. Watch-towers of stone, from fifty to sixty feet 
high, appeared in this part of the country, and temples were nu- 
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merous, exhibiting a mixture of Hindoo and Chinese taste in 
their form and ornaments. 

In this flourishing district, Mr. Fraser seems at a loss to ac- 
count for the difficulty experienced in procuring grain. Although 
the natives (he says) were offered their own price for it, they not 
only refused, on some pretence or other, but frequently denied 
that they had any to dispose of; and he is the more surprised 
since, he adds, ‘ they must have felt that the strong arm of power 
was at hand to enforce compliance with its demand. 


* Here,’ says he, ‘ we have a true and striking specimen of the false- 
hood and cunning policy, as well as of the shortsightedness, and the 
inconsistency of the Asiatic. He advances with a cringing and respect- 
ful demeanour, and to a plain direct inquiry at once replies by a down- 
right untruth, supported by many assertions and good reasons, and 
scasoned with a sufficient dose of flattery and entreaty. He neglects 
his immediate and apparent interest for a remote and contingent advan- 
tage; and, trusting to his good fortune, and to that flattery which is so 
cheap, and which he thinks he can use so effectually, and to his own 
cunning and proficiency in deceit, so often successful, he braves and 
often exasperates a power that can crush him. 

* Such was the conduct of the hill people on this occasion, and it 
will probably be found of a piece with the whole tenor of that uncer- 
tain, vacillating, mean, and narrow policy, which marks and stains the 
Asiatic character. From such men no steady or good course of con- 
duct can be looked for; on them no reliance can be placed. Even 
the tie of interest seems unsteady when viewed through so uncertain a 
medium.’—p. 129. 


Now, we do not think it at all surprising that men, who had but 
a few years before been subjected to the unlimited rapacity and 
plunder of a Ghorkha army, should have their suspicions and 
fears awakened on the second approach of an armed force, 
however correct its conduct, and sincere its professions. Whe- 
ther this, and other obstructions thrown in the way of the party, 
contributed to put our author in ill humour with these moun- 
taineers, we know not, but we cannot help thinking that he has 
viewed these simple and ignorant people with a somewhat preju- 
diced eye; and that, on the whole, they are not deserving quite so 
bad a character as he almost invariably seems inclined to give 
them. 


‘ In every dealing of inferior importance that occurred on the march, 
they prevaricated, vifled, and endeavoured to disappoint or deceive us. 
Seldom could a direct answer to any question be obtained ; or all was 
fair promise without an idea of fulfilment, although they were aware 
that the means of enforcing performance were in.our hands, and no 
obvious benefit was to be obtained by withholding what was demanded. 
The corn wanted for the troops and required of them, but which wd 
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either declared their inability to supply, or about which they equivo- 
cated for days, was at last, on search, found in abundance in their 
houses, although the price fixed upon it by their own headman had 
been advanced for its purchase; and this at a time when they knew 
that the Ghoorkha power was overthrown, and the British arms had 
broken their own chains: this was not only a very unamiable, but a 
very unaccountable trait in their character. Like most Asiatics, but 
not exceeding them, they are severe and tyrannical masters, but 
cringing to a disgusting degree to those whom they know to be their 
superiors in power. Those who were foremost in denying to us the 
necessaries we wanted, were, when brought before us, by far the most 
servile and abject in their professions of service and devotion,’—pp. 201, 
202. 

This is not all; he accuses them of obstinacy and laziness, though 
his own account of the general appearance of the country, and 
the neatness of their houses, sufficiently refutes this part of the 
charge ; he even denies them the common savage virtue of hospi- 
tality, and declares, that he does not believe a vessel of milk was 
ever given from a kind motive. ‘ No present,’ he says, ‘ was 
ever offered without a hope, nay, tolerably full persuasion, of a 
more valuable consideration being returned.’ This we conceive 
to be matter of inference rather than of fact. ‘The same observa- 
tion will apply to the following passage: ‘ The presents of sheep 
and goats that were offered to us were not to be considered as the 
voluntary gifts of a grateful, generous, or obliging disposition ; 
they were the peace offerings customary in the country, the tender 
of an inferior who needs protection, and thus solicits it from a 
superior.’ This censure of the natives is by no means confined to 
the places visited by our army; it extends over the whole of his 
tour: long after he had quitted the political agent with whom he 
set out, and was on his return from the Source of the Ganges, he 
recurs to this hostile feeling, and thus sums up their character. 

‘If these roving principles (of theft and rapine) were found united 
with the usual highland virtues, it would be well ; but it is melancholy 
to observe that, of the warmth of heart, of that generous and open 
hospitality, of that keen sense of honour, rigid fidelity to trust, and 
steady romantic friendship, which adorn the rough character of the 
European highlander, which in some measure redeem his ruder and 
more lawless acts, and force admiration to mingle with our censure, no 
traces are here to be met with. The mean, cringing, and crafty nature 
of the Asiatic has blended with the hardy impetuous courage of the 
highlander, and, like poison, blasted all the good that belonged to the 
character. In the course of our tour through these hilly regions, much 
of treachery, of theft, of usurpation, of low despicable knavery, of 
falsehood, nay even of murder, came to our ears; but not one honour- 
able, not one generous or hospitable act. The excitement of all the 
better feelings to virtue is unknown ; and fear is the only effectual in- 
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strument to compel them to honesty, even in their simplest dealings.'— 
pp. 486, 487. 

It is but fair, however, to add, that Mr. Fraser is in some mea- 
sure borne out in his character of these mountaineers by the 
statement of one of our officers, who observed, that ‘ their hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand was against them.” 
Mr. Fraser does indeed admit that their natural character may 
have been disguised and distorted by violence and tyranny; he 
admits too, that whole districts have given proof of a high de- 
gree of courage, and that some have manifested a decided faith 
in British power and honour, when permitted to declare them- 
selves. ‘The Ghoorka army, against whom we had been contend- 
ing, was chiefly raised in the conquered districts, and composed 
of the same kind of materials as those which have fallen under his 
censure ; and yet the following is the description of a garrison that 
had surrendered : 


‘When we thus saw a portion of the Ghoorkha army together, and 
marked them, so miserable, stript, and unarmed, we could not but ask 
ourselves with astonishment, were these the men who had so well de- 
fended the fort of Kalunga, who had so often foiled our regular troops, 
and had protracted the campaign to such a length, by their constancy 
and bravery? Yet among them there were many fine looking young 
men; and there was a cheerfulness of countenance, a modest confidence 
of demeanour, that could not but pleasingly attract observation. 

‘ They were prisoners ; they had lost their all ; and they had been 
in the power of a cruel and treacherous enemy; nor could they well 
say what they had toexpect: but no murmurs of lamentation or dis- 
content were heard; good humour and lightness of heart absolutely 
seemed to prevail among them, yet without noise or tumult. The 
hum of many voices was heard, and the noise of encamping, making 
their cooking places, pitching a stick to suspend a blanket from, that 
their wives and children might be somewhat shielded from the sun ; but 
no disputes, no quarrels occurred: and the quietness with which all 
was conducted might have afforded a lesson to the more disciplined 
troops of other nations. Among the women we remarked several who 
were fair, and had good features: they were chiefly natives of Bischur 
and Gurhwhal, who had married Ghoorkha soldiers, and now followed 
their husbands’ fortunes.’—p. 224. 

The high. notions of strict obedience and fidelity by which 
these people are animated towards their superiors, were finely 
exemplified in the person of Kirtee Rana, the captive. Ghoorka 
chief, a man of seventy years of age. On being asked what could 
induce him, at such a time of life, to leave his native land, his eye 
sparkled, and with great emphasis he replied, “‘ My master, the 
Rajah, sent me: he says to his people, to one, go you to Gurwhal ; 
to another, go you to Cashmere, or to any distant part. My lord, 
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thy slave obeys; it is done. No one ever inquires into the reason 
of an order of the Rajah.” Another chief, on being asked whe- 
ther, according to the terms of the capitulation, he would return 
to Nepaul, answered “ No; I can no more visit my country; I 
must look for service elsewhere ; 1 can never face the Rajah 
again, for I have eaten Ghoorkha salt. I was in trust, and [ have 
not died at my post. We never can return to our country.” And 
all the soubadars and chiefs present; shaking their heads, said, 
“ No; we never can return.” 

The highest peaked hill between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
short of the snowy range and its immediate shoulders, is the 
Choor, from which other hills radiate as from a centre. On 
these Mr. Fraser met with numerous European plants; the 
ferns, he says, were very beautiful, ‘ and even the humble butter- 
cup gave rise to a pleasing recollection :’ but though he mentions 
the interminable pine forests in the valley of the Choor, he.does 
not notice the size of those magnificent trees, which, we learn 
from other authorities, measure in circumference 24 feet, and 
tower in a straight and even trunk to the enormous height of 180 
feet. 

The fatigue of travelling in those wild regions is excessive, not 
only from the roughness of the roads, but from the universal ab- 
ruptness of the sides of every hill; it is a perpetual succession of 
steep ascent and precipitous descent to and from heights that 
vary from two to six thousand feet. 

* From the pass,’ Mr. Fraser says, ‘ between the two peaks of the 
Urructa mountain, looking to the northward, the whole stupendous 
range of the Himala burst upon our view, now no longer fading into dis- 
tance, but clear and well defined. Bright with snow, and rising far 
above all intervening obstacles, they stretched, bounding our view from 
far beyond the Sutlej, till our sight was interrupted, where, in all proba- 
bility, the hills of Gungotri and Buddrinaath arose. 

‘ The day was clear, and only here and there a black cloud rested on 
the highest peaks. The scene was majestic, and if the epithet can 
justly be applied to any thing on earth, truly sublime. 

‘ There is that in the appearance of the Himala range which every 
person who has seen them will allow to be peculiarly their own. No 
other mountains that I have ever seen have any resemblance to their 
character. Their summits shoot in the most fantastic and spiring peaks 
to a height that astonishes; and, when seen from an elevated situation, 
almost induces the belief of an ocular deception.’—p. 159. 

We should hardly have expected to find in this remote and 
sequestered part of the world, the rude counterpart of one of the 
machines employed in the art of war, and in common use in the 
best days of the Romans. 

* While conversing with T’hiken Das upon the means for reducing the 
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garrison, he told us, that he expected a man from his own country, 
who would construct a machine, by the help of which, the fort would 
soon be compelled to surrender. On his describing this machine, we 
were not a little surprised to find, that it was almost exactly similar to 
the catapulta of the Romans for projecting large stones. He plainly 
stated it to be framed of strong ropes, and large beams of wood ; one of 
which, a large tree, was to be pulled back by the force of from one to 
two hundred men, and a heavy stone, of from seventy to two hundred 
pounds, to be thrown by its reaction to a great distance, which, falling 
on a house or fort, would destroy it and the garrison. He said, that it 
had been used in that country more than once, with success; and that 
when one or two stones of a certain weight had been thrown, they could 
easily judge of the weight that would carry to the distance required ; 
and would reach their object with certainty every time they discharged 
stones at it. We had no better authority for believing that this machine 
ever had been in use here, excepting the assurance of other natives of 
the same country in confirmation of his report.’—p. 167. 


But the same means, with a greater or less degree of art and 
refinement, are resorted to for producing the same effect in all 
parts of the world, however civilized or however savage ; thus 
the most obvious of the mechanical powers, usually so called, 
are employed by all nations; and thus the finest iron is obtained 
in these mountains by a smelting furnace of the following de- 
scription. 

‘The apparatus and construction of this is very simple, consisting 
of a chimney built of clay, about four feet and a half high, by fifteen 
to eighteen inches diameter, placed upon a stage of stone work overa 
fire-place. In an opening below the stage there is a hole, through 
which the metal, when melted, flows ; and this is stopped by clay or 
earth, easily removed by aniron poker. The ore, which is black, but 
glittering with metallic lustre like black ore of antimony, was mixed 
with charcoal pounded, and the chimney filled with the mixture ; and 
as it falls and consolidates, more is added from above. The fire, once 
lighted, is kept fierce by means of two pair of bellows, each made of a 
goat’s skin, fixed in some way to the stone stage, and filled through 
apertures closed with valves as ours are. A woman or boy sets be- 
tween two of these skins, and raises and compresses them alternately 
with the hand. Four such skins are thus applied to each chimney.’— 
p- 173. 

Comharsein, which Mr. Fraser had now reached, is a petty 
state on the banks of the Sutlej, whose Rana, or sovereign, re- 
sides at a mean village of the same name, consisting of about a 
dozen houses. The breadth of the river here was considerable, 
the water falling over ledges of rocks : on the banks were several 
huts of gold-finders, who procure the metal by washing the sand 
brought down by the current. ‘The height of the village above 
the bed of the stream is estimated at 3000 feet. A short but fa- 
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tiguing day’s march brought them to the village and temple of 
Manjnee. Of the village our traveller says nothing; but he 
jullie with just praise of the temple; and, indeed, if the moun- 
taineers, and not (as we rather incline to think) the Chinese, were 
the artists employed in its construction, they deserve the praise 
of singular ingenuity, considering the rude implements they have 
to work with, and that, as Mr. Fraser tells us, even the saw is 
unknown among them. 

‘ The temple was remarkably neat, quite in the Chinese style, as 
usual: it is sacred to the goddess Bhowannee. The whole of the in- 
terior is sculptured over in wood, with infinite labour, and probably 
forms a detail of the exploits of the deity: with these | am wholly un- 
acquainted ; but she seems to have been frequently engaged with mon- 
sters of very uninviting shapes. That portion of the carving, however, 
which neither represents the human nor animal figure, is by far the 
most beautiful. ‘The whole roof, which is formed of fir wood, is richly 
eut into flowers and ornaments, entirely in the Hindoo taste, with a 
sharpness and precision, yet an ease that does honour to the mountain 
artist ; and, considering his tools and materials, it is truly wonderful. 
The shrine of the goddess was in the centre, and a sinall pair of folding 
doors opening, disclosed her; but the outside apartment, containing 
the sculptured work, was filled with people of all sorts, apparently 
without any scandal or sense of impropriety to the priesthood, who 
inhabited the interior. There were several small pagodas, similar to 
those at Hat-Gobeseree, and much curious sculpture in stone ; but it 
was wholly of a schistose and crumbling nature, which appeared to be 
mouldering into dust, and therefore could not be very ancient.’—p. 196. 


Ascending still higher as they proceeded northwards, the party 
reached the Moral-ke-kanda, the loftiest mountain short of the 
snowy range, and that which divides and turns the waters of 
Hindostan ; all those on its eastern face flowing into the Pabur 
and Girree, which, with the Touse and Jumna, find their way, by 
the channel of the Ganges, into the bay of Bengal; whilst those 
from the western side are carried, by the Sutlej and the Indus, 
into the gulph of Sinde and the Arabian sea. The summit of 
this range was streaked with snow in the middle of June; but in 
its ravines were abundance of apricots, peaches, apples and pears ; 
mulberry trees were also plentiful, and the horse chestnut, from 
the bitter fruit of which a species of food is prepared, in use 
among the peasantry of the neighbouring villages; grapes were 
also abundant. 

Leaving this place, and climbing over innumerable precipices, 
the party advanced to Rampoor, on the banks of the Sutlej, a 
small town rising in tiers of streets and houses one above another, 
while the river foams and dashes at its feet, and the mountains 
hang over it im frightful projection. This place may be consi- 
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dered as the capital of the Bischur district, and was, im fact, the 
only spot which they had seen deserving the name of a town since 
they entered the hills. It contained two well-built palaces, the 
roofs of which were ingeniously tiled with a purple coloured 
slate. ‘ It was impossible,’ says our author, ‘ to look at the carved 
ornaments in wood, the pillars, the screens, the cornices, or the 
smaller and nameless pieces that every where covered the walls in 
front, without being struck with admiration at the beauty of their 
execution.” Rampoor was once a flourishing place, being the 
entrepot of commerce between Hindostan and Cashmere, La- 
dak, Bootan, Cashgar, Yarcund and the two Thibets. Beyond 
the Sutlej, and opposite the town, is a ghaut or pass through 
the Himalaya range, the ouly one to the westward of that near 
Buddranath, at the head of the Alicanunda, through which Mr. 
Moorcroft passed; hence it became to the westward what Srinug- 
gar was to the eastward, the general mart for the products of 
india and Tartary. Mr. Fraser seems to think that by means of 
this pass the shawl-wool trade, now monopolized by Cashmere, 
and by far the most profitable which it enjoys, might partially be 
directed to Hindostan: but is he quite sure that the skill of the 
Hindoo weaver is equal to that of the Cashmerian? Besides, the 
introduction of so small a quantity (for small it must be) can 
scarcely be an object of much moment with the government of a 
state containing from sixty to eighty millions of people; while 
the deprivation of it would occasion misery to thousands whose 
entire subsistence depends on the manufacture in Cashmere. 

What the nature of the pass may be, to which Rampoor owed 
its former prosperity, we know not, as Mr. Fraser passes it over 
in silence; but the communication across the Sutlej, by means of 
a singular species of bridge called a j’hoola, appears to us but ill 
adapted to the purposes of commercial intercourse. 

* At some convenient spot, where the river is rather narrow and the 
rocks on either side overhang the stream, a stout beam of wood is fixed 
horizontally upon or behind two strong stakes, that are driven into the 
banks on each side of the water; and round these beams ropes are 
strained, extending from the one to the other across the river, and they 
are hauled tight, and kept in their place, by a sort of windlass. The 
rope used in forming the bridge is generally from two to three inches 
in circumference, and at least nine or ten times crossed to make it 
secure. This collection of ropes is traversed by a block of wood hol- 
lowed into a semicircular groove large enough to slide easily along it, 
and around this block ropes are suspended, forming a loop, in which 
passengers seat themselves, clasping its upper parts with their hands to 
keep themselves steady; a line fixed to the wooden block at each end, 
and extending to each bank, serves to haul it, and the passenger attached 


to it, from one side of the river to the other. 
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‘The j,hoola at Rampore was somewhat formidable, for the river 
tumbles beneath in a very awful way; and the ropes, though they de- 
cline in the centre to the water, are elevated from thirty to forty feet 
above it; the spanis from ninety to a hundred yards. It was amusing 
enough to see several of our low country attendants arming themselves 
with courage to venture on this novel mode of transit; and | must con- 
fess, that although it was evident that the actual danger was small, it 
was not without certain uncomfortable feelings that I first launched out 
on the machine to cross the Sutlej. We found, however, that acci- 
dents do sometimes occur; and it was scarcely twelve months since 
a Brahmin who had come from Cooloo, having loaded the ropes with 
too great a weight of his goods, and accompanied them himself, fell 


ae the stream, was hurried away, und dashed to pieces.’—pp. 260, 
261. 


Mr. Fraser’s opinion of the natives of these wild and wonderful 
regions does not appear to improve as he proceeds. 

‘ The inhabitants of Nawur and Teekur (he says) are notorious for 
infamy of character even in this country, (Bischur,) where all are bad. 
They are revengeful and treacherous, deficient in all good qualities, 
abandoned in morals, and vicious in their habits. Asa proof of the 
savage indifference with which they look on the life of another, and on 
the act of shedding human blood, it is said that mere wantonness or a 
joke will induce the crime of putting a fellow creature to death, merely 
for the satisfaction of seeing the blood flow, and of marking the last 
struggles of their victim: and some facts that came under our observa- 
tion of a tantamount nature, give too much reason for believing the 
assertion to be founded in truth. Female chastity is here quite un- 
known; and murder, robbery, and outrage of every kind, are here re- 
garded with indifference.’—p. 267. 

Our author must forgive us, if we do not readily yield our be- 
lief to these sweeping charges, especially as they appear to be 
supported by little more than mere hearsay. We have followed 
Mr. Fraser wish equal interest and pleasure through the awful 
magnificence of glen and mountain, but we cannot call to mind 
the mention ofa single fact, as connected with his own experi- 
ence, which bears him out in the smallest part of this outrageous 
summary. We greatly fear that he took the character of these 
people from the Goorkhas, who formed a part of his escort, and 
who soothed their mortified feelings by calumniating those whom 
they were no longer permitted to oppress and plunder. However 
this may be, it will be seen that no part of their vices can be attri- 
buted to the example of their sovereign. 

* This morning the young rajah came to pay his respects to the Bri- 
tish authority. He is a small, ill-grown child, of between six and 
eight years old; his manners and countenance both marked and formed, 
and not at all like those ofso younga person. His nose is much hooked, 
and he has large, full, and sparkling black eyes, He is affected by 
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that species of glandular swelling of the neck so common among the 
people of the hills, known in Europe by the name of goitre. His father, we 
learnt, was afflicted with it; and in this boy it was certainly hereditary 

He seemed much frightened, or overpowered, either by terror and con- 
fusion, or by mauvaise honte, and continually made salaams and pro- 
strations to us, which seemed to have been studiously taught him, and 
which he had got by heart with much success. After he had been 
some time seated on one of our knees he appeared more at ease, and 
answered several questions naturally enough, displaying some intelli- 
gence and freedom ; but he was kept apparently in great order, and 
felt much awe at those who were with him, as well as those whom he 
was visiting. We did all in our power to inspire him with confidence, 
and to make him pleased with his entertainers, presenting him with such 
little articles as he was likely to admire; and I think he went away far 
less frightened, and a good deal gratified. He was attended by a con- 
siderable suite of retainers, heads of families, and landholders, who 
seemed very solicitous about him, A most earnest and strenuous request 
was made, that, while the young rajah was in our tent, no Ghoorkha 
might be permitted to venture near: they were afraid lest these dreaded 
people might throw spells on the child, and bewitch him. We respected 
their prejudices, and took care that no such dangerous characters 
should have access near the sacred person of the young rajah; who 
retired in about two hours to his own house, after having made his nuz- 
zur tothe British government as to a respected superior, —pp. 346, 347, 


The young rajah resides at Seran, a town considerably above 
the immediate channel of the Sutlej, and of which his palace 
forms the principal ornament. Elevated as the hills were in this 
district, the villages were numerous, and generally situated amidst 
groves of fruit trees, round which the grape twined itself loaded 
with the richest fruit. The sloping sides of the hills were co- 
vered with endless tracts of the finest scarlet strawberries. The 
heat was excessive, though immediately under vast mountain 
peaks covered with eternal snow. 

The native animals of these mountains are not described in a 
way that would afford much amusement or information to our 
readers. We shall notice only the musk-deer. 


‘ The most curious and worthy of attention is, perhaps the musk- 
deer. It is an animal by no means common in any situation, but keeps 
entirely to the most inaccessible and remote heights, among rocks and 
forests that defy the footof man. They cannot endure heat, and seve- 
ral young ones which were presented to us invariably perished, after 
being exposed a few days to the warmth of a lower region. The figure 
of the musk-deer is somewhat singular. It attains the size of a fallow 
doe, or small buck, and its body and legs are completely those of a 
deer. The head, however, bears some resemblance to that of a hog; 
the eye is black and full, but not so large as that of a deer usually is ; 
and the sharp snout and wrinkled countenance give it a considerable 
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resemblance to a pig’s head, which is rendered more remarkable by the 
two tusks that project from the upper jaw, and hang, pointing down- 
ward, considerably over the lower; and their colour is dark brown. 
It is commonly known that the musk is contained in a liquid state in a 
small bag near the navel of the animal. When it is caught, this bag 
is taken just as it is found, and cut from the beast while yet alive. A 
small hollow reed is inserted into it that the musk may not suffer, as it 
would be apt to do, from want of air; and the whole is tied around 
with a sinew of the animal. In this state, when it has dried, which it 
does in the shape of small brown grains, it is sold together with the 
skin for about twice its weight in silver. It is said that the animal must 
be caught alive in order to obtain its musk. Should it be shot, the drug 
(it is affirmed) is absorbed into the body, and consequently not only lost, 
but the animal is rendered uneatable. The great value of the article 
makes the animal an object of great request. Whenever, therefore, it 
is understood that a musk-deer bas been seen on any particular hill, 
the whole country is turned out, to hunt him down. This alone would 
tend to create scarcity of the animal; and if it is as rare in the hills to 
the south-eastward, and on the opposite side of the Himaia range, as it 
is in that portion between the Sutlej and Alacnunda, there is little 
danger that the market will ever be overstocked by the genuine musk. 
—pp. 352, 353. 

We have no doubt that a little time will bring to light many 
objects of natural history peculiar to the elevated regions of 
central Asia, and hitherto unknown in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, particularly in the two former. This is an opi- 
nion which we have long entertaimed; but we are led to the ex- 
pression of it on the present occasion, by having been favoured 
with the perusal of a most interesting communication from Major 
Latter, commanding in the Rajah of Sikkim’s territories, in the 
Hilly Country east of Nepaul, addressed to Adjutant General 
Nicol, and transmitted by him to the Marquis of Hastings. This 
important paper explicitly states that the unicorn, so long consi- 
dered as a fabulous animal, actually exists at this moment in the 
interior of ‘Thibet, where it is well known to the inhabitants. 
‘ This,—we copy from the Major’s letter—‘ is a very curious 
fact, and it may be necessary to mention how the circumstance be- 
came known to me. In a Thibetian Manuscript, containing the 
names of different animals, which I procured the other day from 
the hills, the uxicorn is classed under the head of those whose 
hoofs are divided ; it is called the one-horned ¢so’po. Upon in- 
quiring what kind of animal it was, to our astonishment, the per- 
son who brought me the manuscript described exactly the unicorn 
of the ancients: saying, that it was a native of the interior of 
Thibet, about the size of a /attoo, (a horse from twelve to thirteen 
hands high,) fierce and extremely wild; seldom, if ever, caught 
alive, but frequently shot; and that the flesh was used for food.’ 
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‘ The person,’ Major Latter adds, ‘ who gave me this informa- 
tion, has repeatedly seen these animals, and eaten the flesh of 
them. ‘They go together in herds, like our wild buffaloes, and are 
very frequently to be met with on the borders of the great desert, 
about a month’s journey from Lassa, in that part of the country 
inhabited by the wandering ‘lartars” | 

This communication is accompanied by a drawing made by the 
messenger from recollection: it bears some resemblance to a 
horse, but has cloven hoofs, a long curved horn growing out of the 
forehead, and a boar-shaped tail, like that of the ‘ fera monoceros,’ 
described by Pliny.* From its herding together, as the unicorn 
of the Scriptures is said to do, as well as from the rest of the de- 
scription, it is evident that it cannot be the rhinoceros, which is 
a solitary animal; besides, Major Latter states that, m the Thi- 
betian manuscript, the rhinoceros is described under the name of 
servo, and classed with the elephaut ; ‘ neither,’ says he, ‘is it the 
wild horse, (well known in Thibet,) for that has also a different 
name, and is classed in the MS. with the animals which have the 
hoots undivided.’ ‘ I have written (he subjoins) to the Sachia 
Lama, requesting him to procure me a perfect skm of the animal, 
with the head, horn, and hoofs; but it will be a long time before I 
can get it down, for they are not to be met with nearer than a 
month’s journey from Lassa.’ 

We must now return to Mr. Fraser. From Seran he struck off 
to the south-east along the banks of the Pabur and the Touse, 
crossing the country, till, on the 9th of July, he reached the 
banks of the Jumna. Here he quitted the political agent, (with 
whom he had hitherto travelled,) in order to pay a visit to Jumno- 
tree, the celebrated source of this river. For this purpose he took 
with him an escort of soldiers, guides, porters, and pilgrims, 
amounting to about sixty people. It would be tedious to follow 
him through the same kind of country in which we travelled with 
him before, through a rapid succession of glens and forests, rocks 
and rills, jungles and swamps, all minutely and circumstantially 
described. Suffice it to say, that after a most fatiguing journey 
the party reached an ascent, from which they had the first sight of 
Jumnotree, and, at the same time, of a deep and dark glen below 
them, called Palia Gadh, ‘ which,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ is the outlet 
of the waters of one of the most terrific and gloomy valleys I 
have ever seen.’ 





* In speaking of the wild beasts of India, Pliny says, with regard to the animal in 
question, ‘ Asperrimam autem feram monocerotem, reliquo corpore equo similem, capite 
cervo, pedibus clephanti, cauda apro, mugitu gravi, uno cornu nigro media fronte cubito- 
rom dium eminente. Hance feram vivum negant capi.’ —Plin. Hist. Mund, lib. 8, cap. 
21. The resemblance is certainly very striking. 
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* But it would not be easy to convey by any description a just idea 
of the peculiarly rugged and gloomy wildness of this glen: it looks like 
the ruins of nature, and appears, as it is said to be, completely imprac- 
ticable and impenetrable. Little is to be seen except dark rock; 
wood only fringes the lower parts and the water's edge: perhaps the 
spots and streaks of snow, contrasting with the general blackness of the 
scene, heighten the appearance of desolation. No living thing is seen ; 
no motion but that of the waters; no sound but their roar. Sucha 
spot is suited to engender superstition, and here it is accordingly found 
in full growth. Many wild traditions are preserved, and many extra- 
vagant stories related of it. 

*On one of these ravines there are places of worship, not built by men, 
but natural piles of stones, which have the appearance of small temples. 
These are said to be the residence of the dewtas, or spirits, who here 
haunt and inveigle human beings away to their wild abodes. It is said 
that they havea particular predilection for beauty in both sexes, and re- 
morselessly seize on any whom imprudence or accident may have placed 
within their power, and whose spirits become like theirs after they are 
deprived of their corporeal frame. Many instances were given of these 
ravishments : on one occasion a young man, who had wandered near 
their haunts, being carried in a trance to the valley, heard the voice of 
his own father, who some years before had been thus spirited away, 
and who now recognised his son. It appears that paternal affection 
was stronger than the spell that bound him, and instead of rejoicing in 
the acquisition of a new prey, he recollected the forlorn state of his 
family deprived of their only support: he begged and obtained the 
freedom of his son, who was dismissed under the injunction of strict 
silence and secrecy. He however forgot his vow, and was immediately 
deprived of speech, and, as a self-punishment, he cut out his tongue 
with his own hand. ‘This man was said to be yet living, and I[ desired 
that he should be brought to me, but he never came, and they after- 
avards informed me that he had very lately died. More than one per- 
son is said to have approached the spot, or the precincts of these spirits, 
and those who have returned have generally agreed in the expression of 
their feelings, and have uttered some prophecy. They fall, as they say, 
into a swoon, and between sleeping and waking hear a conversation, 
or are sensible of certain impressions as if a conversation were passing, 
which generally relates to some future event. Indeed, the prophetic 
faculty is one of the chiefly remarkable attributes of these spirits, and 
of this place.—pp. 408, 409. 

Nothing can equal the wild and rugged scenery which our 
traveller describes between this valley and Jumnotree. Cataracts, 
of many hundred feet, precipitate themselves down the steep sides 
of the mountains; while the foliage assumes a character suited to 
the general tone of the country, dark, heavy, and luxuriant; ‘ yet 
among the dusky firs and thickets of oak, were still seen the 
white rose rising in rich clusters to the tops of the old trees, and 
the jasmines creeping lower, but at times almost overarching the 
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path; while under foot the strawberry, ferns, and yellow, blue, 
and white blossoms of innumerable flowers, furnished a sweet and 
remarkable contrast, on which the eye, weary with a continual 
stretch to the crags above, reposes with pleasure.’ 

The travellers were now in the very heart of the lofty range 
of Himaleh, whose peaks towered in majestic grandeur above 
their heads, more especially that of Bunderpouch, which Mr. 
Fraser says is ‘ a prodigious mountain.’ It is the same which Cap- 
tain Webb calls the peak of Jumanavatari, and whose height is 
calculated by Mr. Colebrooke, from that officer’s distant observa- 
tions of the angle it subtended, at 25,500 feet. At the very foot 
of this mountain, elevated as the situation was, village succeeded 
village, in the most romantic and terrific positions, and sur- 
rounded on every side with snow. Yet even here Mr. Fraser 
talks of ‘ descending gently along a lovely, wooded, and flowery 
path ;’ of growing wheat ; and of ‘ the finest walnut-trees he ever 
saw.’ On reaching Cursalee, the last village on this side Jum- 
notree, he fell in with a concourse of people, assembled to per- 
form the annual ceremony of carrying the images of their Gods 
to wash them in the sacred stream of Jumna. Men and women, 
in a state of intoxication, indiscriminately joined in a grotesque 
and savage dance to the sound of wild call uncouth music ; this 
kind of frantic worship is continued for several days and nights, 
and, in truth, says Mr. Fraser, it is in unison with their general 
manners and habits, which are barbarous and inconsistent ! 

At the end of a painful and perilous day’s journey beyond this 
place, they reached the temple of Byramjee, (a subordinate divi- 
nity to Jumna,) stationed here to announce the approach of vota- 
ries to the more sanctified shrine of the goddess. Here a Brahmin 
officiated at a little temple without any image, built of loose 
stones, and about three feet high, perched on the point of a rock 
overhanging the stream, which roars and foams at a tremendous 
depth below: to this depth they had again to descend, and to 
cross and recross the river many times; while the water, fresh 
from beds of snow, was so intensely cold as almost to benumb 
the joints. ‘ Each time we plunged in,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ we 
felt as if cut to the bone.’ Just in advance of the sacred spot, 
to which they were approaching, the river was formed by a junc- 
tion of three streams, one of which issued from under a prodigious 
avalanche of snow which had slid down the side of the steep 
mountain, ‘ whose very peaks,’ says our traveller, ‘ are seen tower- 
ing above us, as ready to overwhelm the gazer with the snow from 
their summits.’ Scrambling up a steep ascent of rocks, loose 
stones, and precipices, a short walk brought them to Jumnotree. 

This sacred spot is situated just below the place where a 
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anultitude of small streams, occasioned by the melting masses of 
snow, trickle down, and unite m a large basin ; this how ever is in- 
accessible, and completely hid from “the eye by the breast of the 
mountain, * which is of vivid green from perpetual moisture, and 
furrowed by time and the torrents into ravines, along which the 
numerous sources of this branch of the Jumna rush with mcon- 
ceivable rapidity. ‘ Above this green bank,’ says Mr. Fraser, 
‘ rugged, bare, and dark rocky clifis arise ; and the deep calm 
beds and cliffs of snow, towering above all, finish the picture.’ 
The ceremony of ablution is performed in several streams of 
warm water, which issue from various sources; one of the largest, 
which sprang up in a column of very cousiderable size, was, our 
traveller says, so hot that the hand could not bear to be kept im it 
one moment; it was pure, transparent and tasicless. 

The maguificent mountam of Bunderpouch, which towers 
above the sacred spot, where the goddess Junma has fixed her 
abode, is said to terminate in four peaks, though two of them 
only appear when observed trom the west; the Brahmins affirm 
that in the cavity formed by them. is a lake of peculiar sanctity. 
No one has ever seen, much less approached, this lake ; for be- 
sides the physical difficulties which are absolutely insurmountable, 
the goddess has prohibited any mortal from passing beyond the 
spot appointed for her worship. This is satisfactorily proved to 
every good Hindoo by the following incident: 


* A fugeer* once lost his way in attempting to reach Jumnotree, and 
was ascending the mountain, tll he reached the snow, where he heard 
a voice inquiring what he wanted; and, on his answering, a mass of 
snow detached itself from the side of the bill, and the voice desired him 
to worship where this snow stopped; that Jumna was not to be too 
closely approached or intruded on in her recesses; that he should pub- 
lish this, and return no more, under penalty of death.’ —p. 419. 


Captain Hodgson visited Jumnotree, or Jumoutri, in April, 
1817, when the mass of snow which had fallen from the heights 
above, of 60 yards wide, covered and concealed the stream of the 
Jumna ; this mass was wedged in on the right and left by several 
precipices of granite, and was found to be 40 feet thick, by letting 
down a plumb line through one of the holes which a stream of 





* This word (which no human organ can articulate) stands, we suppose, for what is 
usually termed a faguir! We are almost put beyond our patience by the miserable 
affectation of giving a new appearauce to every Eastern term in common use. We have 
wuzzeers and vuzzeers; nuwabs and wawobs ; and, after all, do not approach a jot 
nearer to the true sound than when we used the pronunciation of our fathers, and said 
viziers and nabobs. Why do not the gentlemen who write on India, follow some re- 
spectable standard of orthography, instead of setting up, each in bis individual capa- 
city, for a Jeader ? 
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water, of the temperature of boiling, had eaten into it. The peak 
(Bunderpouch) is estimated by him at the height of 25,000 feet. 

Mr. Fraser now determined to cross over the gorges of the 
mountains, in as direct a road as possible, so as to reach the 
Bhagarutee, (long considered as the chief branch of the Ganges,) 
at a point not very distant from its source, where stands the shrine 
of Gangotree, the holiest of the holy, and of all others the most 
difficult of approach. His companions, or rather his guides, ad- 
mitted that the journey had been performed, but described it as a 
most dangerous route ; affirming that a pestilential wind blew from 
the mountains, which rendered the traveller senseless and deprived 
him of motion. He determined, however, to make the attempt, 
and on the 16th of July set out on his adventurous expedition. 
‘The peak of Bunderponch exhibited one prodigious snowy mass, 
without a black speck; below it the snow lay in vast masses, 
cut into ravines, of such a depth that when our traveller asked his 
companions if they thought them 300 feet deep, ‘ they smiled 
and said that 500 cubits would not fathom them.’ The whole of 
the first day’s journey was a desert; ‘ we met not,’ Mr. Fraser 
says, ‘ with the slightest sign of man: not a house nor a hut ap- 
peared ; not the smallest trace of cultivation; it was desolate 
throughout, but the hills were particularly verdant, and the pas- 
ture wonderfully rich ;’ lovely tlowers of the most brilliant hues 
burst through the green carpet, and cowslips and polyanthuses 
smiled among the heaths and juniper bushes. 

The second day they arrived at the extreme height to which ve- 
getation extends; patches of snow lay on the ground, but plenty 
of flowers intervened; these were succeeded, as the party ad- 
vanced, by ‘a scanty green slime and brown moss ;’ but at the 
top of the ridge even this disappeared. Here the loose stones 
among the snow made the path slippery and dangerous; and the 
sepoys and others began to complam of the 67s or poisoned wind. 
Mr. Fraser himself feit a difficulty of breathing, as if there was 
a want of air to distend the lungs. 


‘ I had no idea,’ he says, ‘ that height could have so severely affeeted 
the strength and chest, and yet it must have been this alone, for severe 
as was the ascent, and bad as the road was, we had met with fully as 
bad days’ journeys before ; and though the people asserted that the air 
was poisoned by the scent of flowers, and though there really was a pro- 
fusion of them through the whole of the first part of the march, yet the 
principal part of them had no smell, nor could I perceive any thing in 
the air except a cold and somewhat raw wind. Besides which, the chief 
distress was experienced after we reached the lofty gorge of Bamsooroo, 
which was beyond the region of vegetation, and consequently could not 
be easily affected by the perfume of flowers. After reaching that place 
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no one was proof against this influence. It was ludicrous to see those 
who had laughed at others yielding, some to lassitude, and others to sick- 
ness, yet endeavouring to conceal it from the rest. 1 believe | held out 
longer than any one; yet after passing this gorge every few paces of 
ascent seemed an insuperable labour, and even in passing along most 
level places my knees trembled under me, and at times even sickness at 
stomach was experienced. The symptoms it produced were various: 
some were affected with violent headache, others had severe pains in the 
chest, with oppression; others sickness at the stomach and vomiting ; 
many were overcome with heaviness, and fell asleep even while walking 
along. But what proved the fact that all this was the effect of our great 
elevation, was, that as we lowered our situation, and reached the region 
of vegetation and wood, all these violent symptoms and pains gradually 
lessened and vanished. ‘The appearance of the higher clifis, however, 
both snowy and rocky, and the sensations of this day, proved most satis- 
factorily that it would be a very arduous undertaking, if not an imprac- 
ticable one, to ascend even nearly to the tops of these loftiest hills. 
We could not have been within several thousand feet of even those peaks 
of snow which were tolerably near us..—p. 449. 


On the third day they reached the Bhagarutee, at a village named 
Sookhee. It was here as broad as the Sutlej ; but the scenery 
was wilder and of a more savage description than any that had 
yet been seen. The same day brought them to the highest in- 
habited spot on the river, called Duralee: this village is mentioned 
by the Moonshee, who, as our readers may perhaps recollect, 
was sent to explore the source of the Bhagarutee from the spot 
which arrested the progress of Captain Raper and Mr. Webb. 
The mountains were here ‘ unspeakably more lofty, rugged, and 
inaccessible’ than those of the Jumna; they had ‘ less of beauty 
and more of horror,’ says our traveller; ‘ more to inspire dread, 
less to captivate.’ 

Mr. Fraser, however, found no obstacle to prevent his proceed- 
ing, and he seems to doubt the veracity of the Moonshee. His 
relation, he observes, affords such a singular mixture of truth and 
falsehood, authenticity, and error, as to create a doubt whether he 
really proceeded as far as Gangotree or not. His account, for 
instance, of the Gae Mouk,h, or cow's mouth, is stated to be a 
pure fiction; and Mr. Fraser is the more at a loss to account 
for the fabrication of the story, as nothing of the kind is men- 
tioned in the Shasters, nor believed by the officiating Brahmins. 

The distance to Gangotree, from the village last mentioned, is 
estimated at 12 cos. ‘lhe pundit of the place said it was neces- 
sary to leave all Mussulmans behind, to put off the shoes from 
their feet, and to proceed unarmed. After much discussion, 
it was stipulated that Mr. Fraser should carry his gun, and five 
of the people their arms, as far as a cave near the holy spot. 
Half 
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Half way was Bhyram Gattee, ‘a very singular and terrible 
place :’ the river is here divided into two branches by a lofty crag 
thrust between them like a wedge. ‘This crag, though not ex- 
actly in the situation stated by the Moonshee, appears to have 
been his cow’s mouth. ‘ From hence the gigantic features of the 
mountains may frequently he seen overhanging the deep black 
glen, their brown splintered spires hardly differing in colour from 
the blasted pines which start from their fissures and crevices, or 
even from the dark foliage of those which yet live.’ At the end 
of a sanga, or wooden bridge, under an overhanging rock, worship 
is performed to Bhyram, whose image is represented by a black 
stone, streaked with red; and here every one of the travellers 
was obliged to bathe, and eat bread baked by the Brahmins, as 
a due preparation for the more effectual ablutions at the holier 
fane of Gangotree. 

From this place, the wildness and extreme ruggedness of the 
country baffle all power of description. Masses of jagged rock, 
heaped im the wildest confusion, impeded the track over which 
the unfortunate pilgrims had to scramble with bare feet, and ren- 
dered the accomplishment of this act of piety a very severe and 
painful penance. They persevered, however, and succeeded in 
reaching another holy spot, called Goureecounda, where a rapid 
torrent joins the Bhagarutee, and where a second ablution was 
required. A little beyond this, at the head of a small shingly 
beach, stood the object of their long and painful journey, in the 
shape of a little temple, which is dedicated to the goddess Gunga, 
or Bhagarutee. Here, as at Jumnotree, the traveller is assured 
that no mortal has gone, or can go, further—which Mr. Fraser, 
on trial, found to be pretty nearly the fact. 


‘ The scene in which this holy place is situated is worthy of the mys- 
terious sanctity attributed to it, and the reverence with which it is re- 
garded. We have not here the confined gloominess of Bhyram Gattee : 
the actual dread which cannot but be inspired by the precipices, and 
torrents, and perils of the place, here gives way to a sensation of awe, 
imposing but not embarrasing, that might be compared to the dark and 
dangerous pass to the centre of the ruins of a former world; for, most 
truly, there is little here that recalls the recollection of that which we 
seem to have quitted. The bare and peaked cliffs, which shoot to the 
skies, yield not in ruggedness and elevation to any we have seen; their 
ruins lie in wild chaotic masses at their feet, and scantier wood im- 
perfectly relieves their nakedness ; even the dark pine more rarely roots 
itself in the deep chasms which time has worn. Thus on all sides is 
the prospect closed, except in front to the eastward; where, from be- 
hind a mass of bare spires, four huge, lofty, snowy peaks arise; these 
are the peaks of Roodroo-Himala. There could be no finer finishing, 
no grander close to such a scene. 

‘We 
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* We approach it through a labyrinth of enormous shapeless masses of 
granite, which during ages have fallen from the cliffs above, that frown 
over the very temple, and in all probability will some day themselves 
descend in ruins and crush it. Around the inclosure, and among these 
masses, for some distance up the mountain, a few fine old pine-trees 
throw a dark shade, and form a magnificent foreground ; while the river 
runs impetuously in its shingly bed, and the stifled but fearful sound of 
the stones which it rolls along with it, crushing together, mixes with the 
roar of its waters. 

‘It is easy to write of rocks and wilds, of torrents and precipices; it 
is easy to tell of the awe such scenes inspire: this style and these de- 
scriptions are common and hacknied. But it is not so simple, to many 
surely not very possible, to convey an adequate idea for the stern and 
rugged majesty of some scenes; to paint their lonely desertness, or de- 
scribe the undefinable sensation of reverence and dread that steals over 
the mind while contemplating the deathlike ghastly calm that is shed 
over them; and when at such a moment we remember our homes, our 
friends, our firesides, and all social intercourse with our fellows, and feel 
our present solitude, and far distance from all these dear ties, how vain 
is it to strive at description! Surely such « scene is Gungotree. Nor 
is it, independent of the nature of the surrounding scenery, a spot which 
lightly calls forth powerful feelings. We were now in the centre of the 
stupendous Himaila, the loftiest and perhaps most rugged range of moun- 
tains inthe world. We were at the acknowledged source of that novle 
river, equally an object of veneration and a source of fertility, plenty, 
and opulence to Hindostan ; and we had now reached the holiest shrine 
of Hindoo worship which these holy bills contain. These are surely 
striking considerations, combining with the solemn grandeur of the place 
to move the feelings strongly.’—pp. 468, 469. 

The summit of this holy mountain is split into five peaks, 
called Roodroo Himala, (the residence of Mahadeo himself,) 
Burrumpooree, Bissmpooree, Ordgurree Kauta, and Soorga 
Rounee. These are said to form a semicircular hollow of pro- 
digious extent, filled with eternal snow, from the gradual dis- 
solution of which the principal part of the stream is generated. 
This is so like the story of the source of the Jumna, and so im- 
probable, that although all the pundits of Hindostan should 
maintain it, we should withhold our belief. The melting of 
the snow unquestionably swells the sources of the Ganges dur- 
ing the summer months, but the lofty and remote branches, 
during the winter, would be dried up, had they no other sources 
than the water collected in these hollows, which must then 
become one solid mass of ice. There can be no doubt that 

permanent streams of water gush from every part of the sides 
and roots of the whole range of mountains, and that in their pas- 
sage through the hilly belt they are enlarged by innumerable tribu- 
tary rills, which every glen or gulley supplies: the numerous hot 
streams 
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streams im the neighbourhood of the Jumna assuredly proceed not 
from melted snow. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Fraser had neither thermo- 
meter nor barometer in any of his curious journeys, nor any means 
of judging of the height of the mountains he traversed, or of 
the inaccessible peaks which he had so many opportunities of 
viewing, free from clouds, and at no great distance. We cannot, 
of course, place the smallest reliance-on his vague conjecture, 
that, on passing the ridge where vegetation ceased and where 
the breathing was so strongly affected, they were ‘ nearly 17,000 
feet above the level of Calcutta’; nor can we agree with him in 
concluding the line of perpetual congelation on the southern side 
of the Himaleh to be ‘ somewhere between 15 and 16,000 feet 
above it.’ Matters of this kind are not to be determined by con- 
jecture, and less here, as we have shewn in a former article, than 
im any other part of the world. When Mr. Fraser, therefore, 
estimated the pinnacle of Bunderpouch at 2} miles distance from 
him, and its height at 4000 feet above him, we suspect that the 
dazzling brilliancy of the snow rendered him an imperfect Judge 
of distances: otherwise what would become of Captain Webb’s 
measurement, and Captain Hodgson’s estimate, which agree in 
giving 25,000 feet, for the altitude of the Jumnotree (Bunder- 
pouch) above the level of the sea? From all the appearances 
stated by Mr. Fraser, and more particularly from the abundance 
of plants, and among others the black currant bush, at or near 
the sources of the Jumna, the spot from which he viewed Bun- 
derpouch could not possibly exceed the height of Kedar-nath, 
as observed by Captain Webb, or Gangoutri, as estimated by 
Captam Hodgson—that is between 12,000 and 13,000 feet: if 
we take the latter, the addition of 4000 feet will only make the 
height of this ‘ prodigious mountain’ 17,000 feet; and should 
we even allow that it was more than twice the altitude above him 
which he conjectures, we should then only have 21,000 feet for 
the peak of Jumnotree, which is 4,500 feet short of that assigned 
to it by Mr. Colebrooke from the observations of Captain Webb. 
We concur entirely, however, with Mr. Fraser in thinking that 
‘from the valuable and interesting labours of Captains Webb 
and Hodgson we may at no distant period hope for a near ap- 
proximation to the truth ;’ and that ‘ till then there seems little 
danger of falling into a great error in believing that the loftiest 
peaks of the Himala mountains range from 18,000 to 22,000 or 
23,000 feet above the level of the sea.’ On this subject we believe 
we have already brought forward all that can be safely advanced, 
We shall soon, however, know more, and be enabled to speak 
with greater confidence. Our late conquests over the Ghoorkhas, 
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and the friendly communications which have taken place in con- 
sequence of them with the Tartarian subjects of the Emperor of 
China, hold out the fairest prospect for the extension and im- 
provement of the geography and natural history of the central and 
elevated regions of Asia. 








Art. V.—1. The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy. By 
Felicia Hemans. 

- Tales and Historic Scenes in Verse. By Felicia Hemans. 

. Translations fo Camvens and other Poets, with Original 
Poems. By Felicia Hemans. 

4. The Sceptic, a Poem. By Mrs. Hemans. 

5. Stanzas to the Memory of the late King. By Mrs. Hemans. 

London. 


HIS certainly is not the age in which those who speak slight- 

ingly of female talent should expect to be listened to with 
much attention. Inalmost every department of literature, and in 
many of art and science, some one or other of our own contem- 
poraries and countrywomen will be found, in spite of all the dis- 
advantages of an imperfect education, occupying a respectable, at 
least, if not a prominent situation. And this remark, if true any 
where, is undoubtedly so when applied to poetry: no judicious 
critic will speak without respect of the tragedies of Miss Baillie, 
or the Psyche of Mrs. Tighe; and, unless we deceive ourselves 
greatly, the author of the poengs before us requires only to be 
more generally known and read to have her place assigned at no 
great distance from that of the two distinguished individuals just 
mentioned. Mrs. Hemans indeed, if we may judge from her 
writings, is not merely a clever woman, but a woman of very ge- 
neral reading, and of a mind improved by reflection and study. 
There is another circumstance about these poems in which we 
cannot well be deceived, and which demands notice, the progres- 
sive and rapid improvement of them ; not five years have elapsed 
from the appearance of the first to that of the last, and the differ- 
ence of the two is very surprising ; the merits of the one are little 
more than correct language, smooth versification, and chaste 
ideas ; the last, written on a difficult subject, is one of the most 
able productions of the present day. The facility given by prac- 
tice may have done much towards this; but when the improve- 
ment is principally in the richness and novelty of thought, careful 
study and diligent training of the reason must have borne a much 
larger share. If we may judge too of her, in another point, from 
her writings, Mrs. Hemans is a woman in whom talent and learn- 
ing have not produced the ill effects so often attributed to them; 
her 
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her faculties seem to sit meekly on her, at least we can trace no 
ill humour or affectation, no misanthropic gloom, no querulous 
discontent; she is always pure in thought and expression, cheerful, 
affectionate, and pious. It is something at least to know, that 
whether the emotions she excites be always those of powerful de- 
light or not, they will be at least harmless, and leave no sting be- 
hind : if our fancies are not always transported, our hearts at least 
will never be corrupted: we have not found a line which a deli- 
cate woman might blush to have written. When speaking of an 
English lady this ought to be no more than common praise, for 
delicacy of feeling has long been, and long may it be, the fair and 
valued boast of our countrywomen; but we have had too frequent 
reason of Jate to lament, both in female readers and writers, the 
display of qualities very opposite in their nature. ‘Their tastes, at 
least, have not escaped the infection of that pretended liberality, 
but real licentiousness of thought, the plague and the fearful sign 
of the times. Under its influence they lose their relish for what 
is simple and sober, gentle or dignified, and require the stimulus 
of excessive or bitter passion, of sedition, of audacious profaneness. 
Certain we are, that the most dangerous writer of the present day 
finds his most numerous and most enthusiastic admirers among 
the fair sex; and we have many times seen very eloquent eyes 
kindle in vehement praise of the poems, which no woman should 
have read, and which it would have been far better for the world 
if the author had never written. This is a melancholy subject on 
which we have much to say at a fit opportunity, but which it 
would not satisfy us to treat so cursorily as our present limits 
would render necessary:—with Mrs. Hemans, at least, such 
thoughts as it suggests have no connection, and we will not, 
therefore, any longer detain our readers with general remarks, but 
give them a brief account of her several poems, with such extracts 
and observations as may serve to justify what we have before ad- 
vanced respecting the author. T “ earliest on the list is a Poem 
on the Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy, and, as we have 
intimated above, is decidedly inferior to all that follow it. We do 
not think the subject, indeed, very happily chosen, except for a 
very short and spirited sketch: when treated of at so much 
length as by Mrs. Hemans, it was sure to lose all unity, and be 
broken up into a number of separate descriptions, which, even 
if very truly drawn and striking, when severally examined, can 
never form a complete whole. ‘The versification, however, is 
always flowing, though the style wants clearness and compression. 

The next volume, the ‘Tales and Historic Scenes,’ is a collec- 
tion, as the title imports, of Narrative Poems. Perhaps it was 
not upon consideration that Mrs. Hemans passed from a “ 
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of picture-drawing and reflection to the writing of tales; but if 
we were to prescribe to a young poet his course of practice, this 
would certainly be our advice. ‘The luxuriance of a young fancy 
delights in description ; and the quickness and experience of the 
same age, in passing judgments ;—in the one richness, in the other 
antithesis and effect are too often more sought after than truth: the 
poem is written rapidly, and correctness but little attended to. 
But in narration more care must be taken; if the tale be fictitious, 
the conception and sustainment of the characters, the disposition 
of the facts, the relief of the soberer parts by description, reflec- 
tion, or dialogue, form so many useful studies for a growing artist: 
if the tale be borrowed from history, a more delicate task is 
added to those just mentioned, in determining how’ far it may 
be necessary or safe to interweave the ornaments of fiction with 
the ground-work of truth, and in skilfully performing that diffi- 
cult task. In both cases the mind is compelled to make a more 
sustained effort, and acquires thereby greater vigour, and a more 
practical readiness in the detail of the art. 

The principal poem in this volume is the Abencerrage; it 
commemorates the capture of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and attributes it in great measure to the revenge of Hamet, chief 
of the Abencerrages, who had been induced to turn his arms 
against his countrymen, the Moors, in order to procure the ruin of 
their king, the murderer of his father and brothers. During the 
siege he makes his way by night to the bower of Zayda his be- 
loved, the daughter of a rival and hated family ; her character is 
very finely drawn, and she repels with firmness all the solicita- 
tions and prayers of the traitor'to his country. ‘The following 
lines form part of their dialogue ;—they are spirited and pathetic, 
but perfectly free from exaggeration. 


* Oh wert thou still what once I fondly deem'd, 
All that thy mien express’d, thy spirit seem’d, =~ 
My love had been devotion—till in death 

Thy name had trembled on my latest breath. 

But not the chief, who leads a lawless band 

To crush the altars of his native land ; 

The apostate son of heroes, whose disgrace 

Hath stain’d the trophies of a glorious race ; 

Not Aim I lov’d—but one whose youthful name 
Was pure and radiant in unsullied fame. 

Hadst thou but died ere yet dishonour’s cloud 
O’er that young name had gather'd us a shroud, 

I then had mourn’d thee proudly—and my grief 
In its own loftiness had found relief, 

A noble sorrow, cherish’d to the last, 

When every meaner woe had long been past. 
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Yes, let affection weep—no common tear 

She sheds when bending o’er a hero’s bier ; 

Let nature mourn the ¢eail—a grief like this, 

To pangs that rend my bosom, had been bliss.’—p. 98. 


The next volume in order consists principally of translations. 
It will give our readers some idea of Mrs. Hemans’s acquaintance 
with books, to enumerate the authors from whom she has chosen 
her subjects ; they are Camoens, Metastasio, Filicaja, Pastorini, 
Lope de Vega, Franciso Manuel, Della Casa, Cornelio Benti- 
voglio, Quevedo, Juan de Tarsis, Torquato and Bernardo Tasso, 
Petrarca, Pietro Bembo, Lorenzini, Gessner, Chaulieu, Gar- 
cilaso de Vega; names embracing almost every language in 
which the Muse has found a tongue in Europe. Many of these 
translations are very pretty, but it would be less interesting to se- 
lect any of them for citation, as our readers might not be pos- 
sessed of, or acquainted with the originals. We will pass on, 
therefore, to the latter part of the volume, which contains much 
that is very pleasing and beautiful. ‘The poem which we are 
about to transcribe is ona subject often treated; and no wonder: 
—it would be hard to find another which embraces so many of 
the elements of poetic feeling; so soothing a mixture of pleasing 
melancholy and pensive hope; such an assemblage of the ideas 
of tender beauty, of artless playfulness, of spotless purity, of 
transient yet imperishable brightness, of affections wounded, but 
not in bitterness, of sorrows gently subdued, of eternal and un- 
doubted happiness. We know so little of the heart of man, that 
when we stand by the grave of him whom we deem most excel- 
lent, the thought of death will be mingled with some awe and un- 
certainty; but the gracious promises of Scripture leave no doubt 
as to the blesseduess of departed infants, and when we think what 
they now are, and what they might have been; what they now en- 
joy, and what they might have suffered; what they have now 
gained, and what they might have lost; we may, indeed, yearn to 
follow them; but we must be selfish indeed to wish them again 
‘ constrained’ to dwell in these tenements of pain and sorrow. The 
dirge of a child, which follows, embodies these thoughts and feel- 
ings, but in more beautiful order and language. 

* No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being! seen and gone ! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 

O blest departed one! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blushed into dawn, and passed away. 
Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ! 

13 Clos'd 
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Clos’d is the soft ephemeral flower 
That never felt a storm ! 
The-sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 
Thou wert so like a form of light, 
That heaven benignly called thee hence, 
Ere yet the world could breathe one blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence : 
And thou that brighter home to bless 
Art passed with all thy loveliness. 
Oh hadst thou still on earth remain’d, 
Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 
How soon thy brightness had been stain’d 
With passion, or with grief! 
Now not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies. 
We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 
No sculptured image there shall mourn, 
Ah! fitter far the vernal bloom 
Such dwelling to adorn. 
Fragrance and flowers and dews must be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 
Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 
Adorn’d with nature’s brightest wreath, 
Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense there to breathe; 
And oft upon the midnight air 
Shall viewless harps be murmuring there. 
And oh! sometimes in visions blest, 
Sweet spirit, visit our repose, 
And bear from thine own world of rest 
Some balm for human woes. 
What form more lovely could be given 
Than thine to messenger of heaven?’—p. 61. 

Had Mrs. Hemans stopped here, she might have claimed a 
considerable share of praise for elegant composition ; but her last 
two publications are works of a higher stamp—works, indeed, of 
which no living poet need to be ashamed. The first of them 
is entitled the Sceptic, and is devoted, as our readers will easily 
anticipate, to advocating the cause of religion. Undoubtedly the 
poem must have owed its being to the circumstances of the times, 
to a laudable indignation at the course which literature in many 
departments seemed lately to be taking in this country, and at the 
doctrines disseminated with industry, principally (but by no 
means exclusively, as has been falsely supposed,) among the lower 
orders. Mrs. Hemans, however, does not attempt to reason 
learnedly or laboriously in verse ; few paems, ostensibly philoso- 
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phical, or didactic, have ever been of use, except to display the 
ingenuity and talent of the writers; people are not often taught a 
science or an art in poetry, and much less will an infidel be con- 
verted by a theological treatise in verse. But the argument of the 
Sceptic is one of irresistible force to confirm a wavering mind ; 
it is simply resting the truth of religion on the necessity of it, on 
the utter misery and helplessness of man without it. This argu- 
ment is in itself available for all the purposes of poetry; it ap- 
peals to the imagination and passions of man, it is capable of in- 
teresting all our affectionate hopes and charities, of acting upon 
all our natural fears. Mrs. Hemans has gone through this range 
with great feeling and ability, and when she comes to the mind 
that has clothed itself in its own strength, and relying proudly on 
that alone in the hour of affliction, has sunk into distraction in the 
contest, she rises into a strain of moral poetry not often sur- 
passed. 


‘ Oh what is nature’s strength? the vacant eye 

By mind deserted hath a dread reply, 

The wild delirious laughter of despair, 

The mirth of phrenzy—seek an answer there! 

Turn not away, though pity’s cheek grow pale, 
Close not thine ear against their awful tale. 

They tell thee, reason wandering from the ray 

Of faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 

In the mid-darkness of the stormy, wave 

Forsook the struggling soul she could not save. 
Weep not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains 

Strew’d with the wrecks of grandeur—mouldering fanes 
Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’ergrown— 
And regal cities, now the serpent’s own : 

Earth has more awful ruins—one lost mind 

Whose star is quench’d, hath lessons for mankind 
Of deeper import, than each prostrate dome 
Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome.’—p. 17. 


After a few more lines to this effect, she addresses the maniac 
himself in a passage almost too long for citation, yet which we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing. 

* Spirit dethroned, and check’d in mid career, 
Son of the morning, exiled from thy sphere, 
Tell us thy tale! perchance thy race was run 
With science in the chariot of the sun: 
Free as the winds the path of space to sweep, 
Traverse the untrodden kingdoms of the deep, 
And search the laws that nature’s springs controul ; 
There tracing all—save Him who guides the whole. 
Haply thine eye its ardent glance had cast 
Through the dim shades, the portals of the past ; . 
14 y 
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By the bright lamp of thought thy eare had fed 
From the far beacon-lights of ages fled, 
‘The depths of time exploring, to retrace 
The glorious march of many a vanish’d race. 

Or did thy power pervade the living lyre, 
Till its deep chords became instinct with fire, 
Silenced all meaner notes, and swell'd on high 
Full and alone their mighty harmony, 
While woke each passion from its cell profound 
And nations started at th’ electric sound ? 
Lord of the Ascendant! what avails it now, 
Though bright the laurels wav’d upon thy brow ? 
What, though thy name, through distant empires heard, 
Bade the heart bound, as doth a battle-word ? 
Was it for this thy still unwearied eye ; 
Kept vigil with the watch-fires of the sky, 
To make the secrets of all ages thine, 
And commune with majestic thoughts that shine 
O’er time’s long shadowy pathway ? Hath thy mind 
Severed its lone dominions from mankind 
For this—to woo their homage? Thou hast sought 
All, save the wisdom with Salvation fraught— 
Won every wreath, but that which will not die, 
Noraught neglected save eternity, 

And did all fail thee, &c. 

* * * * ® 

Lift the dread veil no further! hide, oh hide 
The bleeding form, the couch of suicide— 
The dagger grasp’d in death—the brow, the eye 
Lifeless, yet stamp’d with rage and agony ; 
The soul's dark traces left in many a line 
Grav'd on Ais mien who died “ and made no sign !” 
Approach not, gaze not, lest thy fever’d brain 
Too deep that image of despair retain. 
Angels of slumber!—o’er the midnight hour 
Let not such visions claim unhallow’d power, 
Lest the mind sink with terror, and above 


>on“ « 


See but the Avenger’s arm, forgot th’ Atoner’s love.’—p. 18. 
We must venture upon one extract more. It is from a part of 
the poem in which the writer is supplicating for the aids 
which Heaven alone can bestow to sustain her at-the hour of 
death; and she naturally and truly asserts that that hour is most 


awful and distressing to unsupported nature. 
+ 





In the pride 

Of youth and health, by sufferings yet untried, 
We talk of death, as something which twere sweet 
In glory’s arms exultingly to meet ; 

A closing triumph, a majestic scene, 

Where gazing nations watch the hero’s mien, 
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As, undismay’d amidst the tears of all} 

Ile folds his mantle, regally to fall. 

Hush, fond enthusiast !—still obscure and lone, 
Yet not less terrible because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands—they retire 

From life’s throng’d path, unnoticed to expire. 
As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ! 

Such is man’s doom—and ere an hour be flown, 
Start not, thou trifler, such may be thine own !'—p. 25. 

The last poem is to the memory of his late Majesty: unlike 
courtly themes in general, this is one of the deepest, and most 
lasting interest. Buried as the King had long been in mental and 
visual darkness, and dead to ‘the Common joys of the world, his 
death, perhaps, did not occasion the shock, or the piercing sorrow 
which we have felt on some other public losses; but the heart 
must be cold indeed, that could, on reflection, regard the whole 
fortune and fate of that venerable, gallant, tender-hearted and 
pious man, without a more than common sympathy. There was 
something in his character so truly national ; his very errors were 
of so amiable a kind, his excellencies bore so high a stamp, his 
nature was so genuine and unsophisticated, he stood in his splendid 
court amidst his large and fine family, so true a husband, so good 
a father, so safe an example,; he so thoroughly understood the 
feelings, and so duly appreciated the virtues, even the uncourtly 
virtues of his subjects; and, with all this, the sorrows from hea- 
ven rained down upon his head im so ‘ pitiless and pelting a 
storm ;’—all these—his high qualities and unparalleled suffermgs 
form such a subject for poetry, as nothing, we should imagine, but 
its difficulty and the expectation attending it, would prevent from 
being seized upon by the greatest poets of the day. We will not 
say that Mrs. Hemans has filled the whole canvass as it might 
have been filled, but unquestionably her poem is beyond all com- 
parison with any which we have seen on the subject; it is full of 
tine and pathetic passages, and it leads us up through all the dis- 
mal colourings of the fore-ground to that bright and consoling 
prospect, which should close every Christian’s reflections on such 
a matter. An analysis of so short a poem is wholly unnecessary, 
and we have already transgressed our limits; we will, therefore, 
give but one extract of. that soothing nature alluded to, and re- 
lease our readers. 

‘ Yet was there mercy still—if joy no more 
Within that blasted circle might intrude, 
Earth had no grief whose footstep might pass o'er 
The silent limits of its solitude ! 
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If all unheard the bridal song awoke 

Our hearts’ full echoes, as it swell’d on high ; 
Alike unheard the sudden dirge, that broke 

On the glad strain, with dread solemnity. 
If the land’s rose unheeded wore its bloom, 
Alike unfelt the storm that swept it to the tomb. 


And she, who, tried thro’ all the stormy past, 
Severely, deeply proved, in many an hour, 
Watch’d o'er thee, firm and faithful to the last, 
Sustain’d, inspired, by strong affection’s power ; 
If to thy soul her voice no music bore, 
If thy closed eye and wandering spirit caught 
No light from looks, that fondly would explore 
Thy mien, for traces of responsive thought ; 
Oh! thou wert spared the pang that would have thrill’d 
Thine inmost heart, when death that anxious bosom still’d. 


Thy lov’d ones fell around thee—manhood’s prime, 
Youth, with its glory, in its fulness, age, 
All, at the gates of their eternal clime 
Lay down, and closed their mortal pilgrimage ; 
The land wore ashes for its perish’d flowers, - 
The grave’s imperial harvest. Thou, meanwhile, 
Did’st walk unconscious thro’ thy royal towers, 
The one that wept not in the tearful isle ! 
As a tired warrior, on his battle-plain, 
Breathes deep in dreams amidst the mourners and the slain. 


And who can tell what visions might be thine ? 
The stream of thought, though broken, still was pure ! 
Still o’er that wave the stars of heaven might shine, 
Where earthly image would no more endure ! 
Tho’ many a step, of once familiar sound, 
Came asa stranger's o’er thy closing ear, 
And voices breathed forgotten tones around, 
Which that paternal heart once thrill’d to hear, 
The mind hath senses of its own, and powers 
To people boundless worlds, in its most wandering hours. 


Nor might the phantoms, to thy spirit known, 
Be dark or wild, creations of remorse ; 
Unstain’d by thee, the blameless past had thrown 
No fearful shadows o’er the future’s course ; 
For thee no cloud, from memey’s dread abyss, 
Might shape such forms as haant the tyrant’s eye ; 
And closing up each avenue of bliss, 
Murmur their summons, to “ despair and die !” 
No! e’en tho’ joy depart, tho’ reason cease, 
Still virtue’s ruin’d home is redolent of peace. 
be might be with thee still—the loved, the tried, 
The fair, the lost, they might be with thee still! 
More 
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More softly seen, in radiance purified 
From each dim vapour of terrestrial ill ; 
Long after earth received them, and the note | 
Of the last requiem o’er their dust was pour’d, 
As passing sunbeams o’er thy soul might float, 
Those forms, from us withdrawn, to thee restored ! 
Spirits of holiness, in light reveal’d, 
To commune with a mind whose source of tears was seal’d.’— p. 9. 
It is time to close this article. Our readers will have seen, and 
we do not deny, that we have been much interested by our sub- 
ject: who or what Mrs. Hemans is, we know not; we have been 
told that, like a poet of antiquity, 
Tristia vite 








Solatur cantu 


if it be so (and the most sensible breasts are not uncommonly nor 
unnaturally the most bitterly wounded), she seems from the tenor 
of her writings to bear about her a higher and a surer balsam 
than the praises of men, or even the ‘ sacred muse’ herself can im- 
part. Still there is a pleasure, an innocent and an honest plea- 
sure, even to a wounded spirit, in fame fairly earned; and such 
fame as may wait upon our decision, we freely and conscienti- 
ously bestow :—in our opinion all her poems are elegant and pure 
in thought and language ; her later poems are of higher promise, 
they are'vigorous, picturesque, and pathetic. 








Art. VI.—1. Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discove- 
ries within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations 
in Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to the Coast of the 
Red Sea, in search of the Ancient Berenice; and another to 
the Oasisof Jupiter dmmon. By G. Belzoni. London. With 
a Portrait. 4to. pp. 503. 1820. 
2. Forty-four Coloured Plates, illustrative of the Researches and 
Operations of G. Belzoni, in Egypt and Nubia. Folio. 
HE name of Belzoni must be familiar to the readers of our 
journal. We may, indeed, take credit for having brought be- 
fore the public eye whatever has appeared, (prior to the present pub- 
lication,) of the important researches and discoveries made by this 
distinguished and meritorious individual, from information with 
which we were exclusively favoured from the scene of his operations. 
Mr. Belzoni has now, very properly, told his own story in his own 
way, and we may add, pretty nearly in his own words; having, as 
we understand, declined all literary assistance beyond that of the 
individual employed to copy out his manuscript and correct the 
press. ‘ As I made my discoveries alone,’ he says, ‘ I have been 
anxious to write my book by myself, though in so doing the — 
wi 
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will consider me, and with great propriety, guilty of temerity; but 
the public will, perhaps, gain in the fidelity of my narrative what 
it loses in elegance. Iam not an Englishman; but I prefer that 
my readers should receive from myself, as well as I am able to de- 
scribe them, an account of my proceedings in Egypt, in Nubia, on 
the Coast of the Red Sea, and in the Oasis; rather than run the 
risk of having my meaning misrepresented by another : if I am in- 
telligible, it is all that I can expect.’ In this last respect, we may 
safely assure him that he has fully succeeded: he details with per- 
spicuity, and, we have no doubt, with accuracy, all the occurrences 
which befel him in the prosecution of his discoveries ; he describes, 
with great simplicity, the means he employed for effecting his vari- 
ous operations ; the nature of the intercourse he held with the seve- 
ral natives with whom he was brought in contact, as well as the 
rooted prejudices which he had to combat, and the various difficul- 
ties created by the intrigues, the treachery, and the avarice of the 
Turkish chiefs; and, we regret to add, the jealousy of certain 
Europeans, of whose conduct he bitterly complains, and appa- 
rently not without reason: and on the whole, we may venture 
to say that he has produced a very instructive and entertaining 
volume. , 
Mr. Belzoni makes no pretension to classical literature or 
science of any kind. ‘I must apologize,’ he modestly says, ‘for 
the few humble observations I have ventured to give on some his- 
torical points; but [ had become so familiar with the sight of 
temples, tombs, and pyramids, that I could not help forming some 
speculation on their origin and construction. The scholar and 
Jearned traveller will smile at my presumption; but do they always 
agree themselves in their opinions in matters of this sort, or even 
on those of much less difficulty ? It is not to him, therefore, that 
we are to look for erudite historical disquisitions, or antiquarian 
elucidations; but, what is probably of more real value and im- 
portance, we may implicitly trust his pen and his pencil in what 
he has described and delineated. But though no scholar himself, 
he may justly be considered as the pioneer, and a most powerful 
and useful one, of antiquarian researches; he points out the road 
and makes it easy for others to travel over; and, we may venture to 
say, in elucidation of this remark,-and without the most distant in- 
tention of derogating one iota from the merit of Mr. W. Bankes, 
(whose labours, we have reason to believe, cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated,) that we owe some of the most interesting and brilliant 
discoveries of that gentleman (we allude to the drawings and in- 
scriptions of the ‘Temple of Ipsambul) to the bold and Herculean 
task undertaken in this instance by Belzoni, and finally. accom- 
plished by the personal exertions of himself aud his fellow labourers. 
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The slight sketch of the life of Mr. Belzoni (No. XX XVIII.) 
is, we believe, tolerably correct in the main. In this we stated 
the cause of his going to Egypt. He was accompanied to that 
country by Mrs. Belzoni, whom he had married in England, and 
by an Irish lad of the name of James Curtain; and reached Alex- 
andria just as the plague was beginning to disappear from that city, 
as it always does on the approach of St. John’s day, when, as 
almost every body knows, ‘ out of respect for the saint,’ it entirely 
ceases. ‘Ihe state of the country was still very alarming, yet Mr. 
Belzoni and his little party ventured to land, and performed quaran- 
tine in the French quarter ; where, though really very unwell, they 
were wise enough to disguise their situation: ‘ for the plague is so 
dreadful a scourge,’ he observes, ‘ and operates so powerfully on 
human fears and human prejudices, that, during its prevalence, if a 
man be ill, he must be ill of the plague, and if he die, he must have 
died of the plague.’ ‘ He died of the plague,’ is the general cry, 
whatever may be the disease ; and as hundreds perish daily, this is 
the time for getting rid of rich or troublesome relations, as all who 
die are carried away to be buried without distinction and without 
inquiry. 

On arriving at Cairo, Mr. Belzoni went to the house of Mr. 
Baghos, interpreter to Mahommed Ali, to whom he had been re- 
commended, and who immediately prepared to introduce him to 
the Pasha, that he might come to some arrangement respecting the 
hydraulic machine, which he proposed to construct for watering the 
gardens of the seraglio, and which was in fact the main object of 
his visit to Egypt. As they were proceeding towards the palace, 
through one of the principal streets of Cairo, a brutal Turk struck 
Mr. Belzoni so fiercely on the leg with his staff, that it tore away a 
large piece of flesh. ‘The blow was so severe, and the discharge of 
blood so copious, that he was obliged to be couveyed home, where 
he remained under cure thirty days before he could support himself 
on the wounded leg. When able to leave the house, he was pre- 
sented to the Pasha, who received him very civilly ; but on being 
told of the misfortune which had happened to him, contented him- 
self with coolly observing ‘ that such accidents could not be avoided 
where there were troops,’ 

An arrangement was immediately concluded for erecting a ma- 
chine which was to raise as much water with one ox, as the ordinary 
ones do with four. Mr. Belzoni soon found, however, that he had 
many prejudices to encounter, and many obstacles to overcome, on 
the part of those who were employed in the construction of the 
work, as well as of those who owned the cattle engaged in 
drawing water for the Pasha’s gardens. The fate of a machine 
which had been sent from England, taught him to augur no good 

for 
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for that which he had undertaken to construct. Though of the 
most costly description, and every way equal to perform what it was 
calculated to do, it had failed to answer the unreasonable expecta- 
tions of the Turks,—because ‘ the quantity of water raised by 
it was not sufficient to inundate the whole country in an hour! 
which was their measure of the power of an English water-wheel.’ 

When that of Belzoni was completed, the Pasha proceeded to 
the gardens of Soubra to witness its effect. ‘The machine was set 
to work, and, although constructed of bad materials, and of un- 
skilful workmanship, its powers were greater than had been con- 
tracted for; yet the Arabs, from interested motives, declared 
against it. The Pasha, however, though evidently disappointed, 
admitted that it was equal to four of the ordinary kind, and con- 
sequently according to the agreement. Unluckily, he took it into 
his head to have the oxen removed, and, ‘ by way of frolic,’ to see 
what effect could be produced by putting fifteen men into the 
wheel. The Irish lad got in with them; but no sooner had the 
wheel begun to turn than the Arabs jumped out, leaving the lad 
alone in it. The wheel, relieved from its load, flew back with 
such velocity, that poor Curtain was flung out, and in the fall broke 
one of his thighs, and, being entangled in the machinery, would, in 
all probability, have lost his life, had not Belzoni applied all his 
strength to the wheel, and stopped it. The accideut, however, was 
fatal to the project and to the future hopes of the projector. On 
this subject, we have the testimony of one whose testimony can 
never be given in vain; ‘ Belzoni,’ says Mr. Burckhardt, ‘ who 
is known in England as an hydraulic engineer, and is married to 
an English woman, who has accompanied him to Egypt, entered 
last year the service of the Pasha as a mechanic; but not being 
able to contend with the intrigues of a Turkish court, and too 
honourable to participate in them, he was dismissed as unfit for his 
business, and five months of pay still remain due to him.’ Mr. 
Burckhardt elsewhere describes Belzoni ‘ as enterprizing as he is 
intelligent, high-minded, and disinterested.’ 

Belzoni’s residence at Soubra gave him an opportunity of seeing 
and learning something of the habits and character of Mahomed 
Ali. He is a man, he says, full of projects, always busied in some- 
thing new, and perpetually in motion. Few of them, however, 
have hitherto answered, aud one had nearly proved fatal to himself. 
He took it into his head to have his troops trained in the European 
exercise,—which produced a mutiny. This at least is the cause 
assigned for it by Burckhardt and Belzoni, though we suspect it was 
more from the arrears of pay that were due to them. Cairo on 
this occasion is said to have been given up to plunder for several 
days by the Albanian soldiers, who were at length quelled by 
the 
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the exertions of the Syrian cavalry which had remained faithful 
to the Pasha. The desolation and death-like silence that prevailed 
in this great city during the revolt, are well described by our author. 
Mr. Burckhardt says, that the Pasha did not deem it advisable to 
adopt any strong measures of punishment; ‘ but in order to con- 
ciliate the good-will and, in case of need, the assistance of the 
town’s-people, he reimbursed to them, out of his own pocket, the 
whole amount of their loss, calculated at four millions of piastres.’ 
On this occasion many of the Franks were ill-treated, and others 
fired at, by the Turkish soldiers, even after the plundering of the 
town had ceased. What kind of discipline these troops are under 
in Egypt, Mr. Belzoni had but too many opportunities of seeing. 

* During my stay at Soubra, a circumstance took place, which I shall 
remember as long as I live, and which shewed me plainly the country 
I was in, and the people I had to deal with. Some particular business 
calling me to Cairo, | was on my ass in one of the narrow streets, where 
I met a loaded camel. The space that remained between the camel 
and the wall was so little, that I could scarcely pass; and at that mo- 
ment | was met by a Binbashi, a subaltern officer, at the bead of his 
men. For the instant I was the only obstacle that prevented his pro- 
ceeding on the road ; and I could neither retreat nor turn round, to give 
him room to pass. Seeing it was a Frank who stopped his way, he gave 
me a violent blow on my stomach. Not being accustomed to put up 
with such salutations, I returned the compliment with my whip across 
his naked shoulders. Instantly he took his pistol out of his belt; I 
jumped off my ass; he retired about two yards, pulled the trigger, fired 
at my head, singed the hair near my right ear, and killed one of his own 
soldiers, who, by this time, had come behind me. Finding that he had 
missed his aim, he took out asecond pistol ; but his own soldiers assailed 
and disarmed him. 

‘ A great noise arose in the street, and, as it happened to be close to 
the seraglio in the Esbakie, some of the guards ran up; but on seeing 
what the matter was, they interfered and stopped the Binbashi. I 
thought my company was not wanted, so I mounted my charger, and 
rode off. I went to Mr. Baghos, and told him what had happened. 
We repaired immediately to the citadel, saw the Bashaw, and related 
the circumstance to him. He was much concerned, and wished to 
know where the soldier was, but observed, that it was too late that 
evening to have him taken up. However, he was apprehended the 
next day, and I have never heard or knew any thing more about him. 
Such a lesson on the subject was not lost upon me; and I took good care, 
in future, not to give the least opportunity of the kind to men of that 
description, who can murder an European with as much indifference as 
they would kill an insect. 

© Some little time after this, another circumstance took place, which 
I cannot omit relating. A charming young lady, about sixteen years of 
age, daughter of the Chevalier Bocty, now consul-general of Sweden, 
went out of her house, in company with her mother, sister, and some 
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other ladies, to go toa bath. They formed a cavalcade on asses, as is 
the custom of the country ; and had not proceeded far from their door 
when they met a soldier, a monster I should say, who took a pistol from 
his belt, and, with the greatest coolness, fired and killed the young lady. 
She was one of the most amiable creatures, both in her manners and 
person, that ever lived ; and was most deservedly lamented by every 
one who knew her. This is quite enough, surely, to invite young 
European ladies to that country! I must say, to the honour of Ma- 
hommed Ali, that the monster was taken and executed: but what satis- 
faction could this be to her afflicted parents ?—pp. 20, 21. 

The project of the water-wheel having totally failed, Mr. 
Belzoni began to turn his thoughts towards Upper Egypt. In this 
voyage he seems at first to have had no definite object in view: 
but, on the suggestion of Mr. Burckhardt, and the encourage- 
ment of Mr. Salt, he readily undertook to remove the enormous 
bust, to which these gentlemen have given the name of the ‘ Younger 
Memnon,’ from the neighbourhood of Thebes, down the Nile 
to Cairo. In his account of this transaction, Mr. Belzoni manifests 
some indignation at the statement which has gone forth, of his being 
employed on this task by Mr. Salt; and declares that ‘he had no 
other idea than, that all the researches he was about to make for 
antiquities were for the benefit of the British Museum.’ We can 
know nothing, of course, of what passed between him and the 
British Consul ; but with regard to the bust of Memnon, we have 
always understood that it was a joint present of Messrs. Burckhardt 
and Salt to the Museum, and that they indemnified Mr. Belzoni 
for all expenses in getting it down to Alexandria, and made him 
besides a remuneration for his trouble. Burckhardt indeed says, 
in a letter now before us, ‘ Mr. Salt and myself have borne the 
expenses jointly, and the trouble of the undertaking has devolved 
upon Mr. Belzoni, whose name I wish to be mentioned, if ever 
ours shall on this occasion, because he was actuated by public spirit, 
fully as much as ourselves.’ And, in the same letter, he says, ¢ al- 
though upwards of 100 fellahs were occupied for many days with 
our Meninon, and that we paid £100 for the boat only, and made 
a present to Mr. Belzoni, small indeed, but as much as our cir- 
cumstances permitted, the total expense incurred by us, as far as 
Alexandria, does not amount to more than £500.’ We regret to 
perceive any feeling of irritation on a matter which appears to us of 
no importance, and on a point too wherein the merit of our author 
has never been called in question. The name of Belzoni alone 
is coupled with the bust of Memnon in the Museum, and this, we 
think, ought to satisfy him. ‘There is no discredit m the two gentle- 
men having employed him at their joint expense, to undertake a 
task which he most ably and honourably performed, and to their en- 
tire 
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tire satisfaction.“ Let him recollect, that it was by the pecuniary 
assistance of Mr. Salt, Mr. Briggs and some others, that Captain 
Caviglia was enabled to uncover the Sphynx. If there should un- 
fortunately subsist any difference on other points respecting his re- 
searches, between him and the Consul, we sincerely regret it; being 
quite satisfied that both were actuated by the same zealous endea- 
vour to promote the extension of antiquarian knowledge, and to 
add to the unrivalled collection of the works of ancient art in the 
British Museum. 

We are much pleased with the handsome manner in which our 
author speaks of Mr. Burckhardt. 


‘ The first hour of my arrival (at Cairo) I had the pleasure of seeing my 
good and much lamented friend, Burckhardt, whose death has been a 
great loss to me. He was the most candid, disinterested, and sincere 
being I have ever met with ; totally free from that invidious and selfish 
disposition, which is so often to be found in travellers, who wish to be 
alone in one quarter of the world, to relate their story agreeable to the 
suggestions of their own imagination to the people of another. But 
Burckhardt had none of that littleness of mind: he was a true ex- 
plorer, and a hardy one, without pride, or the ambition to be thought 
more than he was.’ —p. 134. 


Travellers possessing little of that ardour which distinguishes Mr. 
Belzoni, have broke forth into raptures on their first view of the 
gigantic ruins of Thebes ; and we have no doubt that our author 
is quite correct in the following account of ‘ the city of the hundred 
Gates.’ 


‘ On the 22d, we saw for the first time the ruins of great Thebes, and 
landed at Luxor. Here I beg the reader to observe, that but very im- 
perfect ideas can be formed of the extensive ruins of Thebes, even from 
the accounts of the most skilful and accurate travellers. It is absolutely 
impossible to imagine the scene displayed, without seeing it. The 
most sublime ideas, that can be formed from the most magnificent spe- 
cimens of our present architecture, would give a very incorrect picture 
of these ruins ; for such is the difference, not only in magnitude, but in 
form, proportion, and construction, that even the pencil can convey 
but a faint idea of the whole. It appeared to me like entering a city 
of giants, who, after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leaving the ruins 
of their various temples as the only proofs of their former existence. 
The temple of Luxor presents to the traveller at once one of the most 
splendid groups of Egyptian grandeur. The extensive propylzon, with 
the two obelisks, and colossal statues in the front; the thick groups of 
enormous columns ; the variety of apartments and the sanctuary it 
contains ; the beautiful ornaments which adorn every part of the walls 
and columns, described by Mr. Hamilton; cause in the astonished 
traveller an oblivion of all that he has seen before. If his attention be 
attracted to the north side of Thebes by the towering remains, that pro- 
ject a great height above the wood of palm trees, he will gradually 
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enter that forest-like assemblage of ruins of temples, columns, obelisks, 
colossi, sphynxes, portals, and an endless number of other astonishing ob- 
jects, that will convince him at once of the impossibility of a description. 
On the west side of the Nile, still the traveller finds himself among 
wonders. The temples of Gournou, Memnonium, and Medinet Aboo, 
attest the extent of the great city on this side. The unrivalled colos- 
sal figures in the plains of Thebes, the number of tombs excavated 
in the rocks, those in the great valley of the kings, with their paintings, 
sculptures, mummies, sarcophagi, figures, &c. are all objects worthy of 
the admiration of the traveller; who will not fail to wonder how a 
nation, which was once so great as to erect these stupendous edifices, 
could so far fall into oblivion, that even their language and writing are 
totally unknown to us.’-—pp. 37, 38. 

Mr. Belzoni observes, that the water of the Nile reaches quite to 
the propyleon of the Memnonium; and he considers this as a proof, 
that the bed of the river has risen since this temple was erected. 
There can be no doubt of it—the beds of all rivers are gradually 
rising, from the constant deposit of that part of the alluvial mate- 
rials brought down from the higher lands, which has been left 
within the banks, while these and the bordering plains have been 
raised in proportion. ‘This deposit has buried many of the ruins of 
Egypt, and thus strengthened the proof of their great antiquity. 
The bust of Memnon, the immediate object of our author’s re- 
search, soon caught his eye; it was lying with its face upwards, and, 
‘ apparently smiling on me,’ he says, ‘ at the thought of being 
taken to England.’ 

It will readily be imagined, that in a country, destitute of 
the arts like Egypt, and with a people, semi-barbarous like the 
Arabs, Belzoni had a thousand difficulties to overcome before he 
could succeed in moving this bust of ten or twelve tons weight one 
inch from its bed of sand. The chiefs eyed him with jealousy, and 
conceived, as usual, that he came in quest of hidden treasures ; and the 
fellahs were with difficulty set to work, having made up their minds 
that it was a hopeless task. When these simple people saw it 
first move, they all set up a loud shout, declaring it was not their 
exertions, but the power of the devil, that had effected it. The 
enormous mass was put in motion by a few poles, and palm-leaf 
ropes, all the means which they could command, and which no- 
thing but the ingenuity of our traveller could have made efficient. 
But these materials, poor as they were, created not half the diffi- 
culty and delay occasioned by the intrigues of the Cachefs and Kai- 
makans, all of whom were desirous of extorting as much money as 
they possibly could, and of obstructing the progress of the work, as 
the surest means of effecting their purpose. Even the labourers, on 
finding that money was given to them for removing a mere mass of 
stone, took it into their heads that it must be filled with gold, 
and 
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and agreed that so precious an article ought not to be taken out 
of the country. Under all these difficulties, Mr. Belzoni appears to 
have conducted himself with great patience and dexterity, and un- 
abating perseverance. 

It was eighteen days from the commencement of the operation 
before the colossal bust reached the banks of the Nile; but no boat 
was yet prepared to receive it. Belzoui therefore, by way of pass- 
ing the time, engaged the Arabs to conduct him to a cavern in the 
mountains of Gournou, where was a sarcophagus which Drovetti, 
the French Consul, after a vain attempt to get it out, had presented 
to him. The subterranean adventure is not quite equal in horror to 
that told by Mr. Legh, though somewhat of the same description. 
The cavern was entered by our traveller, two Arabs and an inter- 
preter. 


* Previous to our entering the cave, we took off the greater part of 
our clothes, and, each having a candle, advanced through a cavity in 
the rock, which extended a considerable length in the mountain, some- 
times pretty high, sometimes very narrow, and without any regularity. 
In some passages we were obliged to creep on the ground, like croco- 
diles. I perceived, that we were at a great distance from the entrance, 
and the way was so intricate, that | depended entirely on the two Arabs, 
to conduct us out again. At length we arrived at a large space, into 
which many other holes or cavities opened ; and after some considera- 
tion and examination by the two Arabs, we entered one of these, which 
was very narrow, and continued downward for a long way, through a 
craggy passage, till we came where two other apertures led to the inte- 
rior in a horizontal direction. One of the Arabs then said ‘ this is the 
place.’ I could not conceive how so large a sarcophagus, as had been 
described to me, could have been taken through the aperture, which 
the Arab now pointed out. 1 had no doubt, but these recesses were 
burial places, as we continually walked over skulls and other bones : 
but the sarcophagus could never have entered this recess; for it was so 
narrow, that on my attempt to penetrate it, 1 could not pass. One of 
the Arabs, however, succeeded, as did my interpreter; and it was 
agreed, that I andthe other Arab should wait till they returned. They 
proceeded evidently to a great distance, for the light disappeared, and 
only a murmuring sound from their voices could be distinguished as 
they went on. After a few moments, I heard a loud noise, and the in- 
terpreter distinctly crying, “ O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! je suis perdu !” 
After which, a profound silence ensued. I asked my Arab, whether 
he had ever been in that place? He replied, “ Never.” I could not 
conceive what could have happened, and thought the best plan was 
to return, to procure help from the other Arabs. Accordingly, I told 
my man to show me the way out again; but, staring at me like an 
ideot, he said he did not know the road. I called. repeatedly to the 
interpreter, but received no answer ; I watched a long time, but no one 
returned ; and my situation was no very pleasant one. I naturally res 
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turned through the passages, by which we had come; and, after some 
time, I succeeded in reaching the place, where, as 1 mentioned, were 
many other cavities. It was a complete labyrinth, as all these places 
bore a great resemblance to the one which we first entered. At last 
seeing one, which appeared to be the right, we proceeded through it a 
long way ; but by this time our candles had diminished considerably ; 
and | feared, that, if we did not get out soon, we should have to remain 
in the dark: meantime it would have been dangerous to put one out, 
to save the other, lest that which was left should, by some accident, be 
extinguished. At this time we were considerably advanced towards 
the outside, as we thought ; but to our sorrow we found the end of that 
cavity without any outlet. Convinced that we were mistaken in our 
conjecture, we quickly returned towards the place of the various en- 
tries, which we strove to regain. But we were then as perplexed as 
ever, and were both exhausted from the ascents and descents, which we 
had been obliged to go over. The Arab seated himself, but every mo- 
ment of delay was dangerous. The only expedient was, to put a mark 
at the place out of which he had just come, and then examine the 
cavities in succession, by putting also a mark at their entrance, so as to 
know where we had been. Unfortunately, our candles would not last 
through the whole: however, we began our operations.’ 

‘ On the second attempt, when passing before a small aperture, I 
thought I heard the sound of something like the roaring of the sea at a 
distance. In consequence I entered this cavity ; and as we advanced 
the noise increased, till | could distinctly hear a number of voices all 
at one time. At last, thank God, we walked out; and, to my no 
small surprize, the first person I saw was my interpreter. How he 
came to be there I could not conjecture. He told me, that, in pro- 
ceeding with the Arab along the passage below, they came to a pit, 
which they did not see; that the Arab fell into it, and in falling 
put out both candles. It was then that he cried out, “ Mon Dieu! je 
suis perdu !” as he thought he also should have fallen into the pit ; but, 
on raising his head, he saw at a great distance a glimpse of daylight, 
towards which he advanced, and thus arrived at a small aperture. He 
then scraped away some loose sand and stones, to widen the place where 
he came out, and went to give the alarm to the Arabs, who were at 
the other entrance. Being all concerned for the man who fell to the 
bottom of the pit, it was their noise that | heard in the cave. The 
place by which my interpreter got out was instantly widened ; and in 
the confusion the Arabs did not regard letting me see that they were 
acquainted with that entrance, and that it had lately been shut up. I 
was not long in detecting their scheme. The Arabs had intended to 
show me the sarcophagus, without letting me see the way by which it 
might be taken out, and then to stipulate a price for the secret. It was 
with this view they took me such a way round about.’—pp. 51.—54. 


Mr. Belzoni now determined to proceed up the Nile, as far 
as the second cataract. In his progress, he visited all the ruins 
which occur, and appears to have paid the most minute attention to 
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the decorative part of the ancient temples ; but as no description 
can convey an adequate idea of this, we must refer our readers to 
the interesting and important volume of plates which accompanies 
this work, and which has been executed with great neatness, chiefly 
at the lithographic press.* 

Furnished with letters to the three brothers who govern in 
Nubia, he passed Deir and Ibrim without molestation. 

* I cannot omit,’ he says, ‘mentioning the hard labour the boatmen 
had on this occasion, They were continually in the water; and, 
though good swimmers, they had great trouble in wading against the 
current to pull the rope from under the trees, which cover the banks 
of the Nile in such a manner, that it is impossible to track it along on 
the shore. They are a people living very hardly, and eat any thing in 
the world. They chew the rock salt, or natron, mixed with tobacco, 
putting the mixture between the front teeth and the lower lip. The 
natron is found in several parts of Egypt, and is one of their articles of 
trade. The Laplanders are said to be very filthy in their food, and [ 
am sure these people are not unlike them in that respect. When we 
killed a sheep, I had sometimes the pleasure of seeing the entrails 
opened, pieces of which, dipped once into the water, were eaten by 
them raw. ‘The head and feet, with the skin, wool, hoofs, and all, 
were put into a pot, which is never washed, to be half-boiled, when 
they drank the broth and devoured the rest.’—pp. 78, 79. 

It was on this voyage that he conceived the idea of uncovering the 
great temple of Ipsambul, first discovered and brought into notice 
by the lamented Burckhardt. On approaching it, however, the 
hope he had formed vanished at once; for the accumulation of 
sand was such, ‘ that it appeared an impossibility ever to reach 
the door.’ The exact spot where he had fixed the entrance to be, 
was determined in his own mind from observing the head of a 
hawk, of such a monstrous size that, with the body, it could not 
be less than twenty feet high; this bird he concluded to be over 
the door-way ; and as below the figure there is generally a vacant 
space, followed by a frize and cornice, he calculated the upper part 
of the door-way to be about thirty-five feet below the summit of 
the sand. The strong and ardent desire to enter a sanctuary which, 
for so many ages, had been closed against all the world, gave, he 
says, a stimulus to his hopes: and having made some rough calcu- 
lations as to the expense, he set out for the village of Ipsambul, 
to deliver his letters to the governor, and to inquire on what terms 
he could procure labourers for his extraordinary undertaking, 

‘ Having desired to see Ossey Cacheff, for some time I received no 
answer; but at last was told, that he who sat there was Daoud Ca- 
cheff, his son. I saw a man about fifty years of age, clad ina light 





* We do not remember any specimen of lithography more clear, distinct, and soft, 
than the portrait of Belzoni at the head of the present volume. 
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blue gown, with a white rag on his head asa turban, seated on a 
ragged mat, on the ground, a long sword and a gun by his side, with 
about twenty men surrounding him, who were well armed with swords, 
spears, and shields. A younger brother, of much inferior rank and 
dignity, was among them, who behaved very roughly towards me. 
Some had garments, others had none, and they altogether formed a 
ragged assembly, by no means of most encouraging aspect. These 
people have no other employment, than to gather the imposts of their 
master from the poorer sort of natives. The Cacheff himself has nothing 
to do but to go from one place to another to receive his revenue; and 
in every place to which he goes he has a house and a wife. He is ab- 
solute master to do what he pleases: there is no law to restrain him ; 
and the life of a man here is not considered of so much worth as that 
ofacat among us. If he have not what he wants, he takes it wherever 
he can find it: if refused, he uses force; if resisted, the opponent is 
murdered: and thus the Cacheff lives.’—-p. 81. 

Mr. Belzoni found, he says, these barbarians to be unacquainted 
with the use of money. We confess we were rather startled at 
such a discovery; knowing that wherever Europeans have pene- 
trated, the value of the Spanish dollar is fully understood ; and 
that the three Cacheffs of Nubia are familiar with Egypt and its 
currency ; besides, Mr. Burckhardt, who ascended by the same 
route to the very borders of Dongala, and, in a second journey, 
far beyond Dongala, among tribes much more barbarous than the 
Nubians, always found that the nature of money was perfectly well 
comprehended by them. Be this as it may, the people of [psambul 
soon became very apt scholars, and learned to measure dhourra 
against dollars as well as their instructors. Parting hence, he con- 
tinued his voyage up the Nile, to the second cataract, which, like 
the first, he found to be formed by a number of granite masses, 
or islets, that obstruct the current. Mr. Belzoni talks of several 
thousands of them, with as many different falls of water ‘running 
rapidly onward, while counter-currents return with equal velocity, 
exhibiting an appearance truly grand.’ On one of these, about an 
eighth of a mile in length, he landed in the dusk of the evening. 

‘ We saw fires and people at a distance; but when we arrived we 
could not find any one. Their huts were left, with all they had, which 
consisted only of dry dates, and a kind of paste made of the same, 
which they kept in large vases of clay baked in the sun, and covered 
with baskets made of palm-leaves. A baking stove and a mat to sleep 
on were the whole of their furniture. They had pots and leathern bags 
to bring water from the Nile for their lands. Their settlement con- 
sisted of four men and seven women, with two or three children, They 
have no communication with the main land, except when the water is 
low, for at any other time the current, being immediately under the 
cataract, is so rapid, as to render it impossible to ford it; and boats 
never go to these islands, seldom passing further than Wady Halfa. 

They 
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They are poor but happy: knowing nothing of the enticing luxuries of 
the world, and resting content with what Providence supplies as the 
reward of their industry. There are a few sheep and goats, which 
furnish them with milk all the year round ; and the few spots of land 
they have are well cultivated, producing a little dhourra, which forms 
their yearly stock of provision, The. wool they spin into yarn; wind 
the threads round little stones, and thus suspend them to a long stick 
fixed in an horizontal position between two trees, to form a warp; and 
by passing another thread alternately between these, fabricate a kind of 
coarse cloth, with which they cover the lower part of their bodies,’— 
pp- 87, 88. 

He now returned to Ipsambul, and as he had succeeded in pro- 
curing from the Cacheff as many labourers as he could employ, 
he set about clearing away the sand from the front of the temple. 
The only condition made with the Cacheff was that all the gold 
and jewels found in it should belong to him, as chief of the 
country, and that Belzoni should have all the stones. At the end 
of four or five days his funds were entirely exhausted ; he, there- 
fore, after obtaining a promise from the chief that no one should 
molest the work in his absence, resumed his voyage down the river. 
At Thebes he made such observations on the valley of the Beban 
el Molook, or Tombs of the Kings, as afterwards enabled him to 
effect the inost magnificent excavation that had yet been seen in 
Egypt; and having succeeded in embarking the bust of Memnon 
in safety, he set off with it for Cairo,* whence he conducted it to 
Alexandria, and lodged it in the Pasha’s magazine: he then re- 
turned to the capital; and, accompanied by Mr. Beechy, immedi- 
ately proceeded up the Nile, with the determination, if possible, to 
accomplish the opening of the great temple of Ipsambul. At 
Phila the party was reinfurced by Captains Irby and Mangles of 
the Royal Navy. 

Having conciliated the two Cacheffs by suitable presents, Mr. 
Belzoni agreed to give the workmen (eighty in number,) three 
hundred piastres for removing the sand as low down as the en- 
trance: at first they seemed to set about the task like men who 
were determined to finish the job ; but at the end of the third day 
they all grew tired, and ¢ under the pretext, that the Rhamadan was 
to commence on the next day, they left us,’ says Mr. Belzoni, ‘ with 
the temple, the sand and the treasure, and contented themselves 
with keeping the three hundred piastres.’ The travellers were now 
convinced, that, if the temple was to be opened at all, it must be 
by their own exertions ; and, accordingly, assisted by the crew of 
the boat, they set to work, aud, by dint of perseverance and hard 





* In order to depreciate the undertaking, Count Forbin has asserted, that Mr. Bel- 
zoni was six months in getting the bust into the boat! In fact, he was no more than 
eighteen days iu transporting it to the Nile, and a single day in embarking it. 
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labour, for about eighteen days, they arrived at the door-way of that 
temple, which Mr. Belzoni considers as ‘ the finest and most ex- 
tensive excavation in Nubia, and one that can stand a competition 
with any in Egypt, except the tomb newly discovered in Beban el 
Molook.’ As the temple of Ipsambul has, in all probability, been 
covered with sand two thousand years, or more, our readers will 
not be displeased with the description of it.’ 


* From what we could perceive at the first view, it was evidently a 
very large place; but our astonishment increased, when we found it to 
be one of the most magnificent of temples, enriched with beautiful 
intaglios, painting, colossal figures, &c. We entered at first into a large 
pronaos, fifty-seven feet long and fifty-two wide, supported by two rows 
of square pillars, in a line from the front door to the door of the sekos 
(See Plate 43). Each pillar has a figure, not unlike those at Medinet 
Aboo, finely executed, and very little injured by time. The tops of 
their turbans reach the ceiling, which is about thirty feet high: the 
pillars are five feet and a half square. Both these and the walls are 
covered with beautiful hieroglyphics, the style of which is somewhat 
superior, or at least bolder, than that of any others in Egypt, not only 
in workmanship, but also in the subjects. They exhibit battles, storm- 
ing of castles, triumphs over the Ethiopians, sacrifices, &c. In some 
places is to be seen the same hero as at Medinet Aboo, but in a differ- 
ent posture. Some of the columns are much injured by the close and 
heated atmosphere, the temperature of which was so hot, that the ther- 
mometer must have risen to above a hundred and thirty degrees. The 
second hall is about twenty-two feet high, thirty-seven wide, and twenty- 
five and a half long. It contains four pillars about four feet square : 
and the walls of this also are covered with fine hieroglyphics in pretty 
good preservation. Beyond this is a shorter chamber, thirty-seven feet 
wide, in which is the entrance into the sanctuary. At each end of this 
chamber is a door, leading into smaller chambers in the same direction 
with the sanctuary, each eight feet by seven. The sanctuary is twenty- 
three feet and a half long, and twelve feet wide. It contains a pedestal 
in the centre, and at the end four colossal sitting figures, the heads of 
which are in good preservation, not having been injured by violence. 
On the right side of this great hall, entering into the temple, are two 
doors, at a short distance from each other, which lead into two long 
separate rooms, the first thirty-eight feet ten inches in length, and eleven 
feet five inches wide; the other forty-eight feet seven inches, by thir- 
teen feet three. At the end of the first are several unfinished hierogly- 
phics, of which some, though merely sketched, give fine ideas of their 
manner of drawing. At the lateral corners of the entrance into the 
second chamber from the great hall is a door, each of which leads into 
a small chamber twenty-two feet six inches long, and ten feet wide. 
Each of these rooms has two doors leading into two other chambers, 
forty-three feet in length, and ten feet eleven inches wide. There are 
two benches in them, apparently to sit on. The most remarkable sub- 
jects in this temple are, Ist, a group of captive Ethiopians, in the 
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western corner of the great hall: 2d, the hero killing a man with his 
spear, another lying slain under his feet, on the same western wall : 
3d, the storming of a castle, in the western corner from the front door.” 
—pp. 211—213. 


Such is the interior. The description of the exterior follows. 


‘The outside of this temple is magnificent. It is a hundred and 
seventeen feet wide, and eighty-six feet high ; the heighth from the top 
of the cornice to the top of the door being sixty-six feet six inches, and 
the height of the door twenty feet. There are four enormous sitting 
colossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the great sphinx at the 
pyramids, to which they approach in the proportion of near two-thirds. 
From the shoulder to the elbow they measure fifteen feet six inches ; 
the ears three feet six inches ; the face seven feet; the beard five feet 
six inches; across the shoulders twenty-five feet four inches ; their 
height is about fifty-one feet, not including the caps, which are about 
fourteen feet. There are only two of these colossi in sight, one js still 
buried under the sand, and the other, which is near the door, is half 
fallen down, and buried also. On the top of the door is a colossal 
figure of Osiris twenty feet high, with two colossal hieroglyphic figures, 
one on each side, looking towards it. On the top of the temple is a 
cornice with hieroglyphics, a torus and frize under it. The cornice is 
six feet wide, the frize is four feet. . Above the cornice is a row of sit- 
ting monkeys eight feet high, and six across the shoulders. They are 
twenty-one innumber. This temple was nearly two-thirds buried under 
the sand, of which we removed thirty-one feet before we came to the 
upper part of the door. It must have had a very fine landing-place, 
which is now totally buried under the sand. It is the last and largest 
temple excavated in the solid rock in Nubia or Egypt, except the new 
tomb.—p. 213, 214, 


Mr. Belzoni observes that the heat on first entering this temple 
was so great that they could scarcely bear it, and the perspiration 
from their hands was so copious as to render the paper by its 
dripping unfit for use. On the first opening that was made by 
the removal of the sand, the only living object that presented itself 
was a toad of prodigious size. The inanimate objects within were 
the figures of two lions with hawks’ heads, as large as life, and a 
small sitting human figure. 

We took occasion in a former article to mention the Greek in- 
scription found by Mr. Bankes on the leg of the Colossus in front 
of this most magnificent excavation, and gave it as our opinion that 
it was the first Psammeticus, that is to say the Psammeticus who 
introduced the Ionians and Carians into Egypt, in honour of whom 
it was written. There are, however, those who contend (from 
the employment of the Greek ¥) that the inscription must be of 
much later date. We cannot agree with them until it shall be 
proved that the Ionians or the Carians never used the ¥ in _ 
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place of xc, and that Simonides, who is said to have added it to the 
Greek alphabet, did not himself borrow it from some of the peo- 
ple of Greece. But we leave Mr. Bankes to elucidate this difficulty, 
which we have no doubt he is well able to do. 

The party now returned to Thebes, where they found M. Dro- 
vetti busily employed in digging among the rocks for mummies and 
other reliques of antiquity, assisted by two Piedmontese, one of 
them a renegado who had served in the French army. As that gen- 
tleman had already played Mr. Belzoni some scurvy tricks, he de- 
termined to avoid him, and retired into the ‘ vale of the tombs of 
the kings,’ being satisfied, he says, that there still remained some 
interesting discoveries to be made in that quarter. Three new 
tombs were opened by him, but in none of them did there appear 
any thing to prove that they had been intended for the sepulchre of 
the kings of Egypt. Some were only passages and staircases lead- 
ing to painted rooms. In one of these was a sarcophagus of granite 
with two mummies in it, covered with hieroglyphics im an unfi- 
nished state, and a statue standing erect, six feet six iniches high, and 
beautifully cut out of sycamore. There were besides many little 
images of wood well carved, some with the head of a lion, others of 
a fox, and others of a monkey. In another tomb were mummies 
in their cases lying flat on the ground ; the bodies were covered 
with linen of different degrees of fineness, and, as Mr. Belzoni 
thinks, wrapped round them at different and distant periods of time: 
so careful were the ancient Egyptians in their attentions to the 
dead ! Some of the tombs had paintings beautifully executed, others 
were quite plain. In one chamber were discovered two naked 
bodies without either wrappers or case; they were females, with 
hair of considerable length, and well preserved. In some of the 
chambers the mummies of cows, sheep, monkeys, crocodiles, bats, 
and other animals, were intermixed with human bodies ; ‘ and one 
tomb was filled with nothing but cats, carefully folded in red and 
white linen, the head covered by a mask representing the cat, and 
made of the same linen.’ 

‘ The Egyptians were certainly well acquainted with linen manufac- 
tures to a perfection equal to our own ; for, in many of their figures, 
we observe their garments quite transparent ; and among the folding of 
the mummies, | observed some cloth quite as fine as our common mus- 
lin, very strong, and of an even texture. They had the art of tanning 
leather, with which they made shoes as well as we do, some of which 
I found of various shapes. They had also the art of staining the leather 
with various colours, as we do Morocco, and actually knew the mode of 
embossing on it, for I found leather with figures impressed on it, quite 
elevated. 1 think it must have been done with a hot iron while the 
leather was damp. ‘They also fabricated a sort of coarse glass, with 
which they made beads and other ornaments. 

* Besides 
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he ‘ Besides enamelling, the art of gilding was in great perfection among 
o- | them, as I found several ornaments of the kind. They knew how to 
had cast copper as well as to form it into sheets, and had a metallic com- 
'Y, position not unlike our lead, rather softer, but of greater tenacity. It 
is much like the lead which we see on paper in the tea-chests from 
‘0- China, but much thicker. I found some pieces of it covered on both 
nd sides with a thin coat of another metal, which.might be taken for silver, 
of but I cannot believe it to be so. It certainly is a proof of the scarcity 
ne of this metal in Egypt, where, in my opinion, it was less common than 
le- gold; for it is seldom found, whereas the latter is quite common on the 
of | ornaments.’—p. 173, 174. 
ne It seems also that sufficient proofs were procured of their skill 
wf in varnishing on baked clay, and that this art was carried to great 


‘ar — perfection: all their colours, especially the red, blue, green, and 
of F yellow, still remain, after so many ages, as brilliant and as beauti- 
d- — ful as when first laid on. 


ite The inconvenience, and, we may add, the hazard of visiting these 
fi- — sepulchres, can only be duly appreciated by those who have made 
nd §— the experiment; and nothing but an extraordinary degree of enthu- 
le — siasm for researches of this kind could have supported our traveller 
of F in the numerous descents which he made into the mummy pits of 
es Egypt, and through the long narrow subterraneous passages, parti- 
ed — cularly inconvenient for a man of his size. His own account of 
nl these difficulties is extremely interesting. 
. * Of some of these tombs many persons could not withstand the suf- 
. focating air, which often causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust rises, 
TS so fine that it enters the throat and nostrils, and chokes the nose and 
ed mouth to such a degree, that it requires great power of lungs to resist it 
th and the strong effluvia of the mummies. This is not all; the entry or 
he passage where the bodies are is roughly cut in the rocks, and the falling 
ts, of the sand from the upper part or ceiling of the passage causes it to be 
ne nearly filled up. In some places there is not more than the vacancy 
nd of a foot left which you must contrive to pass through in a creeping pos- 
nd ture like a snail, on pointed and keen stones, that cut like glass. After 


getting through these passages, some of them two or three hundred yards 
long, you generally find a more commodious place, perhaps high enough 


io to sit. But what a place of rest! surrounded by bodies, by heaps of 
eS, mummies in all directions; which, previous to my being accustomed to 
of the sight, impressed me with horror. The blackness of the wall, the 
1S- 


faint light given by the candles or torches for want of air, the different 


ng objects that surrounded me, seeming to converse with each other, and 
ch the Arabs with the candles or torches in their hands, naked and covered 
er with dust, themselves resembling living mummies, absolutely formed a 
of scene that cannot be described. In such a situation I found myself 
te several times, and often returned exhausted and fainting, till at last I 
he became inured to it, and indifferent to what I suffered, except from the 
th dust, which never failed to choke my throat and nose ; and though, for- 
" tunately, 
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tunately, I am destitute of the sense of smelling, I could taste that the 
mummies were rather unpleasant to swallow. After the exertion of 
entering into such a place, through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three 
hundred, or perhaps six hundred yards, nearly overcome, I sought a 
resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit; but when my weight bore 
on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like a band-bux. I naturally 
had recourse to my hands to sustain my weight, but they found no bet- 
ter support; so that I sunk altogether among the broken mummies, 
with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a dust 
as kept me motionless for a quarter of an hour, waiting till it subsided 
again. I could not remove from the place, however, without increasing 
it, and every step I took I crushed a mummy in some part or other, 
Once I was conducted from such a place to another resembling it, 
through a passage of about twenty feet in length, and no wider than 
that a body could be forced through. It was choked with mummies, 
and I could not pass without putting my face in contact with that of 
some decayed Egyptian; but as the passage inclined downwards, my 
own weight helped me on: however, I could not avoid being covered 
with bones, legs, arms, and heads rolling from above. Thus I pro- 
ceeded from one cave to another, all full of mummies piled up in va- 
rious ways, some standing, some lying, and some on their heads, The 
purpose of my researches was to rob the Egyptians of their papyri; of 
which I found a few hidden in their breasts, under their arms, in the 
space above the knees, or on the legs, and covered by the numerous 
folds of cloth, that envelop the mummy. The people of Gournou, who 
make a trade of antiquities of this sort, are very jealous of strangers, and 
keep them as secret as possible, deceiving travellers by pretending, that 
they have arrived at the end of the pits, when they are scarcely at the 
entrance. I could never prevail on them to conduct me into these 
places till this my second voyage, when | succeeded in obtaining ad- 
mission into any cave where mummies were to be seen.’—p. 156—158. 


The tombs in the Beban el Molook were more capacious. The 
first that was opened had a staircase eight feet wide and ten feet high, 
at the foot of which were four mummies in their cases, flat on the 
ground, with their heads towards the stairs ; further on were four 
more in the same direction ; one of them had a covering thrown 
over it exactly like the pall on the coffins of the present day. 


‘I went through the operation of examining all these mummies one 
by one. They were much alike in their foldings, except that which 
had the painted linen over it. Among the others I found one, that had 
new linen, apparently, put over the old rags ; which proves, that the 
Egyptians took great care of their dead, even for many years after their 
decease. That which was distinguished from all the rest, I observed 
was dressed in finer linen, and more neatly wrapped up. It had gar- 
lands of flowers and leaves, and on the side over the heart I found a 
plate of the metal which I have already described, soft like lead, co- 
vered with another metal, not unlike silver leaf. It had the eyes of a 
cow, which so often represents Isis, engraved on it; and in the centre 
ol 
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of the breast was another plate, with the winged globe. Both plates 
he f were nearly six inches long. On unfolding the linen, we still found it 
of | very fine, which was not the case with the other mummies ; for, after 
reef three or four foldings, it was generally of a coarser kind. At last we 
ta — came to the body, of which nothing was to be seen but the bones, which 
re — had assumed a yellow tint. The case was in part painted: but the 
lly | linen cloth covering it fell to pieces as soon as it was touched, I believe 
et- — owing to the paint that was on it, which consisted of various devices and 
es, § flowers.’—p. 223, 224. 

* : , Our traveller, however, considers himself amply rewarded by the 
‘ng | discovery of a new tomb, in the Vale of the Tombs of Kings, for all 
er, | the inconveniences and sufferings he underwent. ‘On the 16th,’ 
it, | says he, ‘ I recommenced my excavations in the valley of Beban el 
an | Molook, and pointed out the fortunate spot which has paid me for 
es, | all the trouble | took in my researches. I may call this,’ he adds, 
of | ‘a fortunate day, one of the best perhaps of my life; from the 
my — pleasure it afforded me of presenting to the world, a new and 
perfect monument of Egyptian antiquity, which can be recorded as 
superior to any other in point of grandeur, style and preserva- 
he tion, —‘ appearing as if just finished on the day we entered 
it; and what I found in it,’ he adds, ‘ will shew its great supe- 
he § Tiority to all others.’ Certain indications had convinced him 
sus | Of the existence of a large and unopened sepulchre. Impressed 
ho | with this idea he caused the earth to be dug away to the depth of 
nd eighteen feet, when the entrance made its appearance. ‘The pas- 
1at [| sage, however, was choked up with large stones, which were with 
the — difficulty removed. A long corridor, with a painted ceiling, led to 
tse § a staircase twenty-three feet long, and nearly nine feet wide. At 
the bottom was a door twelve feet high ; it opened into a second 
corridor of the same width, thirty-seven feet long, the sides and 
he — ceiling finely sculptured and painted. ‘The more I saw,’ he says, 
zh, ‘the more I was eager to see.’ His progress, however, was inter- 
the — rupted at the end of this second corridor by a pit thirty feet deep 
yur f and twelve wide. Beyond this was perceived a small aperture of 
wa — about two feet square in the wall, out of which hung a rope reaching 
probably to the bottom of the well; another rope fastened to a 
me | beam of wood stretching across the passage on this side also hung 
ich § into the well. One of these ropes was unquestionably for the 
jad — purpose of descending on one side of the well and the other for 
the — that of ascending on the opposite side. Both the wood and the 
ei § rope crumbled to dust on being touched. , 

ed By means of two beams Mr. Belzoni contrived to cross this pit or 


i well, and to force a larger opening in the wall, beyond which was 
ve discovered a third corridor of the same dimensions as the two 


- | former. ‘Those parts of the wood and rope which were on the fur- 
tre ther 
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ther side of this wall did not fall to dust, but were in a tolerably 
good state of preservation, owing, as he supposes, to the dryness 
of the air in these more distant apartments. ‘The pit he thinks, was 
intended as a sort of reservoir to receive the wet which might drain 
through the ground between it and the external entrance. 

The sepulchre was now found to open into a number of cham- 
bers of different dimensions, with corridors and staircases, the 
arrangement of which can only be understood by inspecting the 
plan contained in the Atlas. Of the chambers, the first was a 
beautiful hall, twenty-seven feet six inches by twenty-five feet ten 
inches, in which were four pillars each three feet square. Mr. Bel- 
zoni must describe the rest. 


* At the end of this room, which I call the entrance-hall, and op- 
posite the aperture, is a large door, from which three steps lead down 
into a chamber with two pillars. This is twenty-eight feet two inches 
by twenty-five feet six inches. The pillars are three feet ten inches 
square. I gave it the name of the drawing-room; for it is covered with 
figures, which, though only outlined, are so fine and perfect, that you 
would think they had been drawn only the day before. Returning into 
the entrance-hall, we saw on the left of the aperture a large staircase, 
which descended into a corridor. It is thirteen feet four inches long, 
seven and a half wide, and has eighteen steps. At the bottom we en- 
tered a beautiful corridor, thirty-six feet six inches by six feet eleven 
inches. We perceived, that the paintings became more perfect as we 
advanced farther into the interior. They retained their gloss, or a kind 
of varnish over the colours, which had a beautiful effect. The figures 
are painted ona white ground. At the end of this corridor we de- 
scended ten steps, which I call the small stairs, into another, seventeen 
feet two inches by ten feet five inches. From this we entered a small 
chamber, twenty feet four inches by thirteen feet eight inches, to which 
1 gave the name of the Room of Beauties; for it is adorned with the 
most beautiful figures in basso relievo, like all the rest, and painted. 
When standing in the centre of this chamber, the traveller is surrounded 
by an assembly of Egyptian gods and goddesses. Proceeding further, 
we entered a large hall, twenty-seven feet nine inches by twenty-six 
feet ten inches. In this hall are two rows of square pillows, three on 
each side of the entrance, forming a line with the corridors. At each 
side of this hall is a small chamber: that on the right is ten feet five 
inches by eight feet eight inches: that on the left, ten feet five inches 
by eight feet nine inches and a half. This hall 1 termed the Hall of 
Pillars ; the little room on the right, Isis’ Room, as in it a large cow is 
painted, of which I shall give a description hereafter; that on the left, 
the Room of Mysteries, from the mysterious figures it exhibits. At the 
end of this hall we entered a large saloon, with an arched roof or ceil- 
ing, which is separated from the Hall of Pillars only by a step; so that 
the two may be reckoned one. The saloon is thirty-one feet ten inches 
by twenty-seven feet. On the right of the saloon is a small chamber 
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without any thing in it, roughly cut, as if unfinished, and without 
painting: on the left we entered a chamber with two square pillars, 
twenty-five feet eight inches by twenty-two feet ten inches. This I 
called the Sideboard Room, as it has a projection of three feet in form 
of a sideboard all round, which was perhaps intended to contain the 
articles necessary for the funeral ceremony. The pillars are three feet 
four inches square, and the whole beautifully painted as the rest. At 
the same end of the room, and facing the Iall_of Pillars we entered by 
a large door into another chamber with four pillars, one of which is 
fallen down. ‘This chamber is forty-three feet four inches by seventeen 
feet six inches; the pillars three feet seven inches square. Itis covered 
with white plaster, where the rock did not cut smoothly, but there is 
no painting on it. I named it the Bull's, or Apis’ Room, as we found 
the carcase of a bull in it, embalmed with asphaltum; and also, scat- 
tered in various piaces, an immense quantity of small wooden figures 
of mummies six or eight inches long, and covered with asphaltum to 
preserve them. ‘There were some other figures of fine earth baked, 
coloured blue, and strongly varnished. On each side of the two little 
rooms were some wooden statues standing erect, four feet high, with a 
circular hollow inside, as if to contain a roll of papyrus, which I have 
no doubt they did. We found likewise fragments of other statues of 
wood and of composition, 

* But the description of what we found in the centre of the saloon, 
and which I have reserved till this place, merits the most particular 
attention, not having its equal in the world, and being such as we bad 
no idea could exist. It is a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, 
nine feet five inches long, and three feet seven inches wide. Its thick- 
ness is only two inches; and it is transparent, when a light is placed 
inside of it. It is minutely sculptured within and without with several 
hundred figures, which do not exceed two inches in height, and repre- 
sent, as [ suppose, the whole of the funeral procession and ceremonies 
relating to the deceased, united with several emblems, &c. I cannot 
give an adequate idea of this beautiful and invaluable piece of anti- 
quity, and can only say that nothing has been brought into Europe 
from Egypt that can be compared with it. The cover was not there: 
it had been taken out, and broken into several pieces, which we found 
in digging before the first entrance. The sarcophagus was over a stair- 
case in the centre of the saloon, which communicated with a subterra- 
neous passage, leading downwards, three hundred feet in length. At 
the end of this passage we found a great quantity of bats’ dung, which 
choked it up, so that we could go no further without digging. It was 
nearly filled up too by the falling in of the upper part.’—pp. 234—236. 

The whole of the figures and hieroglyphics in this wonderful ex- 
cavation are sculptured in bas relief and painted over, except in 
one chamber, where the outlines only are given. Great care ap- 
pears to be taken to have these accurate; as several sketches were 
observed on the walls in red lines, which had afterwards been traced 
with corrections in black; the stone was then cut away from the 
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side of the chamber all round the black lines, leaving the figure 
raised to the height of half an-inch or more, according to its size. 
A coat of whitewash was then passed over it, which Mr. Belzoni 
says is still so beautiful and clear, ‘ that his best and whitest 
paper appeared yellowish when compared with it.’ The painter 
came next and finished the figure in colours, which after more than 
2000 years still retain all their original brilliancy. Among the nu- 
merous representations of figures in various positions, one group is 
singularly interesting, as describing the march of a military and tri- 
umphal procession with three different sets of prisoners, who are 
evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. ‘The procession begins 
with four red men with white kirtles followed by a hawk-headed 
divinity; these are Egyptians apparently released from captivity and 
returning home under the protection of the national deity. ‘Then 
follow four white men in striped and fringed kirtles, with black 
beards, and with a simple white fillet round their black hair; these 
are obviously Jews, and might be taken for the portraits of those, 
who, at this day, walk the streets of London. After them come 
three white men with smaller beards and curled whiskers, with 
double-spreading plumes on their heads, tattoed, and wearing robes 
or mantles spotted like the skins of wild beasts; these are Per- 
sians or Chaldeans. Lastly, come four negroes with large circular 
earrings, and white petticoats supported by a belt over the shoulder ; 
these are Ethiopians. 

The plates descriptive of this catacomb deserve some further 
notice from us. We consider them indeed of the highest impor- 
tance, as they tend to elucidate, in a wonderful manner, a point of 
ancient history, which is the more interesting fiom the extraordinary 
coincidence of the same event related in the Sacred writings and 
by Herodotus. ° . 

Doctor Young, to whose indefatigable and successful researches 
we are mainly indebted for the illustration to which we have just 
aliaded, has observed, that ‘ the sepulchral inscriptions constitute 
the most considerable part of the Egyptian literature which re- 
mains; that the general tenor of them, as might be expected 
from the testimony of Herodotus, appears to be the identification 
of the deceased with Osiris, and, if a female, with Isis; and that 
the subject of the most usual representations seems to be the 
reception of this new personage by the principal deities.’ 

By a diligent and accurate comparison of a great number of these 
hieroglyphical and pictorial representations, he has succeeded in 
ascertaining the names of the principal deities and of several of 
the kings of Egypt, as well as the meaning of the epithets attached 
to them ; and from the hieroglyphic of the name, and other corro- 
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borating circumstances, he entertains no doubt whatever that the 
principal figure (Plate 1.), taken from the wall of the catacomb in 
question, is meant for Psammis, who, according to Herodotus, 
was the son of Necos or Nechao. On a square tablet, suspended 
from the neck of this personage, is the figure of an obelisk, allu- 
sive most probably to his having erected one of those afterwards 
placed by Augustus in the Circus Maximus, but which now stands 
near the Porta del Popolo, at Rome ; and which, according to 
Pliny, was the work of Senneserteus or Semnesyrtaeus (the Psam- 
mis of Herodotus) who reigned in Egypt when Pythagoras visited 
that country. The inscription Dr. Young conceives to be to this 
purpose—The good God, the Giver of comfort to both the regions, 
the Protector of religious rites, the King Osiris Psammis, the son 
of Nechao, the companion of the Sun and of Osiris. 

The tutelary vulture (plate 2.) bears an inscription over each 
of its wings, which are both expanded; the purport of that over 
the left wing is—‘ The good God, the Giver of comfort to both 
regions, Psammis the brilliant and joyful, the living ? and of that 
over the right—‘ The son of the dispenser of delight, Nechao the 
companion of the Sun, 

In plates 3, 4, and 5, the names of Psammis appear with various 
epithets, sometimes in connexion with Osiris, and sometimes with 
Nechao, so as to leave no doubt whatever of the Catacomb being 
either the burying-place of Psammis, or erected by him to receive 
the remains of his father, Nechao. 

But the three next plates (6, 7, and 8) exhibit the most remark- 
able feature in the embellishments of this catacomb. They contain 
the procession (which is mentioned above) of native Egyptians, ani 
of captive Ethiopians, Jews, and Persians, each distinctly and cha- 
racteristically marked in feature, colour and dress ; an event which 
we shall find to accord with the history of the times: for we know 
from the great source of all authentic information relating to ancient 
history, the Bible, that Necho, the father of Psammis, carried on 
war against the Jews and Babylonians; and Herodotus notices his 
expedition against the Ethiopians; so that this procession may very 
naturally be considered as consisting of the three descriptions of cap- 
tives made in his wars. In turning to the 35th chapter of the 2d Chro- 
nicles, we shall find this painting of the catacomb most strikingly 
elucidated by the following remarkable passage: ‘ After all this, 
when Josiah had prepared the temple, Necho, king of Egypt came 
up to fight against Charchemish, by Euphrates: and Josiah went 
out against him. But he sent ambassadors to him, saying, what have 
I to do with thee, thou king of Judah? I come not against thee 
this day, but against the house wherewith I haye war; for God com- 
manded me to make haste; forbear thee from meddling with God, 
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who is with me, that he destroy thee not. Nevertheless Josiah would 
not turn his face from him, but disguised himself, that he might 
fight with him, and harkened not unto the words of Necho from the 
mouth of God, and came to fight in the valley of Megiddo. And 
the arehers shot at King Josiah; and the king said to his servants, 
have me away for I anr sore wounded. His servants therefore 
took him out of that chariot, and put him in the second chariot 
that he had ; and they brought him to Jerusalem and he died, and 
was buried in one of the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah 
and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah.’ And again in chap. 36. 
‘ Then the people of the land took Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, 
and made him king in his father’s stead in Jerusalem. Jehoahaz 
was twenty and three years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned three months in Jerusalem. And the King of Egypt put 
him dewn at Jerusalem, and condemned the land in an hundred 
talents of silver, and a talent of gold. And the King of Egypt 
made Eliakim his brother king over Judah and Jerusalem, and 
turned his name to Jehoiakim. And Necho took Jehoahaz his bro- 
ther and carried him into Egypt.’ 

These passages prove the power and the conquests of Necho; and 
in turning to Herodotus we shall find a wonderful agreement with 
many of the particulars. ‘ Now Necos was the son of Psam- 
meticus, and reigned over Egypt; it was he who began the canals, 
&c. and he employed himself in warlike pursuits, building galleys, 
both on the Mediterranean and on the Red Sea, the traces of his 
dock-yards still existing ; and these he used when he had occasion 
for them. And Necos joined battle with the Syrians in Magdo- 
lus, and conquered them, and after the battle he took Cadytis 
a large city of Syria. And having reigned in the whole sixteen 
years, he died, and left the throne to his son Psammis.’ Cadytis is 
again mentioned by Herodotus in the third book, as ‘ belonging to 
the Syrians of Palestine,’ and ‘ as a city not less than Sardes;’ so 
that there is little doubt it meant Jerusalem, which was sometimes 
called Kadesh, or the Holy. 

Enraptured at the discovery of this magnificent sepulchre, Mr. 
Belzoni determined not to leave Egypt until he had taken models 
in wax of every thing within the apartments, and fac similes 
of all the sculptures and paintings on the walls: this he effected 
by the assistance of an Italian artist of the name of Ricci, after an 
unremitted application of more than twelve months. Of the labour 
some conception may be formed when we state that the number of 
figures as large as life amounted to 182; and those of a smaller size, 
from one to three feet, to 800; and that the hieroglyphics, which 
were about 500, were all of them repeated four times in as many 
different sizes. ‘These impressions and drawings, together with the 
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ground plan of the tomb, Mr. Belzoni has brought to England, and 
intends, if sufficient encouragement be given to him, which we can- 
not doubt, to arrange the whole in their proper places, and, in short, 
to construct an exact model of the ‘ tomb of Psammethis.’ The 
alabaster sarcophagus was brought away, with some of the images 
and paintings on stucco, which peeled off from the walls on the 
admission of damp. They are intended for the British Museum, 
and had long since reached Alexandria in safety. 

We pass over the operations of Mr. Belzoni in bringing away 
one of the granite obelisks of Philx, about 25 feet in length. ‘ He 
handles,’ says Burckhardt, ‘ masses of this kind with as much fa- 
cility as others handle pebbles ; and the Egyptians who see him a 
giant in figure, for he is six feet and a half high, believe him to be a 
sorcerer.’ It was the ease with which he contrived to move these 
large masses, that induced him to suggest the practicability of re- 
moving the fallen obelisk at Alexandria, well known to travellers 
as one of ‘ the needles of Cleopatra.’ Through the medium of Mr. 
Briggs, whose liberality in assisting to procure works of ancient 
art 1s above all praise, the Pasha of Egypt has presented this obe- 
lisk to his Majesty; and we trust that, ere long, we shall see it 
erected in the centre of Waterloo Place, as an appropriate trophy, 
to commemorate and perpetuate the glorious struggle which hum- 
bled the pride, and defeated the projects of the French army in 
Egypt. 

Our traveller’s next operation was to open the second pyramid of 
Ghizeh, of which we have already given a pretty detailed account 
(No. XX XVII.) This we conceive to have been the most arduous 
and enterprizing of all his undertakings. With incredible labour, 
and, we must say, with no small degree of fortitude, he succeeded in 
penetrating into the very heart of this structure. It was here, in 
the central chamber, that he discovered the granite sarcophagus, 
which contained the bones that had been deemed human, until ex- 
amined in London, when they were found to be those of a cow— 
Mr. Belzoni, indeed, will have them to belong to an animal of the 
masculine gender ; and is not a little indignant at ‘ some conse- 
quential persons,’ who, he says, ‘ would not scruple to sacrifice a 
point in history rather than lose a bon mot ;’ and who ‘ thought 
themselves mighty clever in baptizing the said bones those of acow, 
merely to raise a joke.’ Who these consequential persons may be, 
we pretend not to divine; we are ready however to plead guilty to 
so much dulness as not to be able to discover either the joke or the 
bon mot which has excited our traveller’s ire. In mentioning the 
cow, nothing more was probably intended than to designate the 
genus of the animal, without regard to the gender. If the allusion 
be meant to apply to us, we can assure him that this was our — 
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Mr. Belzoni has certainly more reason to be angry with Count 
Forbin. This gentleman, during his month’s residence in Egypt, 
made no discoveries, no observations, no drawings; but fled from 
Thebes, as we had occasion to mention on his own authority, at the 
appalling spectacle of an English waiting-maid in a rose-coloured 
spencer ! Count Forbin purchased some statues from Mr. Belzoni, 
and was also supplied by him with a copy of the plan of the second 
pyramid, which he had just succeeded in opening. On the return 
of the Director-General of Museums, to France, instead of can- 
didly acknowledging from whom he procured these articles toge- 
ther with much information on various subjects, he inserted the fol- 
lowing paragraph in one of the journals of that country : 


‘On the 24th of April, Mr. Le Comte de Forbin, Director General 
of the Royal Museum of France, landed at the lazaretto of Marseilles. 
He came last from Alexandria, and his passage was very stormy. He 
has visited Greece, Syria, and Upper Egypt. By a happy chance, 
some days before his departure from Cairo, he succeeded in penetrating 
into the second pyramid of Ghizeh. Mr. Forbin brings the plan of 
that important discovery, as well as much information on the labours 
of Mr. Drouetti, at Carnak, and on those which Mr. Salt, the English 
consul, pursues with the greatest success in the valley of Beban el Ma- 
look, and in the plain of Medinet Aboo. The Museum of Paris is going 
to be enriched with some of the spoils of Thebes, which Mr. Forbin 
has collected in his travels.’—p. 254, 255. 


Mr. Belzoni’s observation of no hieroglyphics being found, either 
within or without the pyramids, or on tes sides of their long cor- 
ridors or passages, or on the walls of the chambers, or on the 
sarcophagi, strongly corroborates the opinion of those who hold 
that these massy fabrics were constructed antecedently to hiero- 
glyphic, and probably to any other species of writing. ‘Though we 
give little credit to the existence of that external coating of the two 

eat pyramids, on which Abdallatif affirms he saw as much 

ieroglyphical writing as would cover 10,000 volumes, yet we see 
no reason to doubt that some kind of casing was occasionally em- 
ployed. Our traveller maintains that the first or largest pyramid 
never had any ; the second, he says, has an external coating a little 
way from the top, but none below; towards the base of the third, 
he found ‘ a considerable accumulation of enormous blocks of gra- 
nite, which had evidently formed the coating ;’ a part of which (ons 
to the base) still remained in its place. But on this subject we beg 
leave to refer the reader to an Article in our X X XVI1Ith Number, 
on the ‘ Antiquities of Egypt.’ 

The blocks of stone bearing hieroglyphics and figures, which are 
found reversed on the walls of the contiguous mausoleums, un- 
doubtedly prove that these last are of much more recent date than 
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the dilapidated structures, from the materials of which they have 
been built; and probably also, that the builders were ignorant of 
hieroglyphics; but no evidence has yet been’ produced that these 
sculptured stones ever formed any part of the pyramids. Ages, 
indeed, may have passed away, generation on generation may have 
perished, and large and populous cities disappeared, between the 
building of the pyramids, and the surrounding cemeteries. Mr. Bel- 
zoni, however, appears to think that no inference can be draf€n as 
to the antiquity of the pyramids from their having no hieroglyphics. 
It may be so; but we cannot help surmising that, if at the time of 
the erection of these extraordinary monuments, the art of writing 
had been known, some record of their founder or of their design, 
would have had its appropriate place on some part of the gigantic 
Structure. 

We consider another opinion of his entitled to more consider- 
ation,—that which assigns the position of the true Memnonium to 
a spot immediately behind the two Colossal statues on the plain, 
and between the ruined temple usually called the Memnonium, and 
Medinet Aboo. We never could persuade ourselves that these 
huge statues should havé been seated on a plain, entirely insulated 
and unconnected with some sacred edifice. The magnificent ruins 
of such an edifice have actually been discovered, Close to these 
statues, Mr. Salt caused the ground to be excavated, whey the 
pedestals of immense columns, worthy of the gigantic Memnon, 
made their appearance, together with many colossal fragments of 
breccia and other calcareous stone, of lion-headed statues, and 
every indication of the ground behind the two — figures 
having been the site of a most glorious temple. Mr. Belzom dug 
near the same spot, and discovered the fragments of an immense 
statue, resembling in all points the great colossus of Memnon, with 
the same hieroglyphics on the side of its chair which are to be 
seen on the chair of Memnon—we mean of that colossal figure on 
whose leg the ancients have recorded their visits in Greek and Latin, 
and which none but the savans of the Institute ever doubted to 
be the real Memnon. He also discovered between the two colos- 
sal statues, and what he considers to be the portico of the ancient 
temple, another enormous colossus thrown down and buried, all 
but the back of its chair. Among the columns of the portico 
were found a multitude of fragments of colossal statues of granite, 
breccia, and plain calcareous stone, and so many remains of stand- 
ing and sitting lion-headed statues of smaller dimensions, that, says 
he, ‘ I can boldly state, that these ruins appear to me to have be- 
longed to the most magnificent temple of any on the west side of 
Thebes.’ The want of funds, and above all, the fear of poaching 
on Mr. Salt’s manor (for Drovetti and he, it seems, have —— 
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the whole country around Thebes between them) prevented Mr. 
Belzoni from prosecuting his researches in this quarter. But he 
strongly recommends it to the particular attention of the future an- 
tiquarian traveller, as a spot which would amply repay the labour of 
digging the ground. 

‘The researches of our traveller were abruptly terminated by an 
attempt on his life on the part of the agents, as he supposes, of M. 
Drovetti; who, of course, denies it: but we cannot forbear ob- 
serving that, however this gentleman may stand acquitted of abet- 
ting the renegadoes in his employ, in so atrocious an act, he was on 
the spot at the time, and instead of facilitating, appears to have 
done all in his power to suppress inquiry, and to obstruct the course 
of justice. In spite, however, of every obstruction, Mr. Belzoni’s 
collettion of antiquities is far superior to that of his rancorous and 
jealous rival; and would have been still more so, had he been per- 
mitted to remain longer in Egypt, with any prospect of persona 
safety. A conviction to the contrary hastened his departure. 

Previously, however, to his quitting the country, * made two 
journies not wholly devoid of interest—these we have also slightl 
mentioned in a former Number. The one was to the borders o. 
the Red sea in search of the ruins of ancient Berenice, the empo- 
rium of Indian commerce with Egypt—the other to Elloah (e 
Wah—the little Oasis)to examine the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
supposed to have stood in that neighbourhood ; and the remains of 
which are still extant. Mr. Beechy accompanied our traveller in 
the first expedition. In passing up the Nile, they witnessed one of 
those dreadful calamities, to which the natives of certain districts 
of Egypt are occasionally subject. The river, in 1818, rose 
three feet and a half above the highest mark left by the preceding 
inundation, and with such rapidity that many villages, with their 
inhabitants, were entirely swept away. ‘I never saw,’ says Mr. 
Belzoni, ‘ any picture that could give a more correct idea of a 
deluge than the valley of the Nile in this season, The cottages, 
being built of earth, could not stand one instant against the cur- 
rent, and no sooner did the water reach them, than it levelled them 
with the ground. ‘The rapid stream carried off all that was before 
it; men, women, children, cattle, corn; every thing was washed 
away in an instant, and left the place where the village stood 
without any thing to indicate that there had ever been a house on 
the spot.’ It was one vast ocean, out of which arose numerous 
islands and many magnificent ruins. ‘ On our right,’ says Bel- 
zoni, ‘ we had the high rocks and the temples of Gournou, the 
‘Memnonium, the extensive buildings of Medinet Aboo, and the 
two Colossal statues which arose out of the water like the light 
houses on some of the coasts of Europe. On our left, we had the 
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vast ruins of Carmak and Luxor; to the east of which, at a 
distance of eight miles, ran the Mokattum chain of mountains, 
forming the boundaries of this vast lake as it appeared from 
our boat.’ Such, however, is the bounty of nature, that the 
damage in this country is speedily repaired. ‘ On our way 
down,’ he observes, ‘ it was pleasing to see the difference of 
the country ; all the lands that were under water before, were 
now not only dried up, but were already sown; the muddy 
villages carried off by the rapid current were all rebuilt ; the 
fences opened ; the fellahs at work in the fields, and all wore 
a different aspect :’ yet, it was then only fifteen days since the 
waters had subsided. 

No desert can be more dreary, and no people more wretched, 
than those which present themselves between the upper part 
of the Nile and the Red Sea. The Ababdé Arabs, who rove 
these wilds with their few sheep and camels, as miserable as 
themselves, are described ‘ as badly made, of small stature, 
and nearly naked’—their long hair was so entangled as to defy 
the teeth of a comb—lumps of fat were therefore put into it 
and left to be melted by the sun. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, they had still, as Johnson says, a conceit in their misery, 
and refused with equal pride and scorn to form any alliance 
with the Turks. 

Not satisfied by any means with the discovery of the 
miners’ huts, which are about to be described by Mons. Cail- 
laud, (with plans, sections, and elevations) as the remains of 
the ancient Berenice, the party proceeded to the coast of the 
Red Sea, and directing their course to the southward, fell, all 
at once, among those kinds of heaps which point out the re- 
mains of ancient towns in Egypt. In this broken surface were 
the walls of a temple, about a hundred feet in Jength by forty 
iy width. They were adorned with hieroglyphics, and with 
sculptures in bas relief, and. very well executed, of figures two 
feet in length. The site of the town, as well as they could 
trace the outlines, occupied a space of about 2000 square 
feet; and, from the general size of the buildings, whose walls 
yet remamed, might have contained about two :thousand 
houses. The neighbouring rocks were much excavated, and 
had apparently been used as burying places. The plain on 
which the ruins stood was extensive, and capable of .culti- 
vation; and the communication with the sea was by an easy 
slope. Here, too, was a good harbour for small vessels. 
The position agreed so nearly with that assigned by wie * 
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for the ancient Berenice, that our travellers had little doubt 
of having discovered the remains of this once flourishing em- 
porium. ‘They were confirmed in this opinion by tracing 
afterwards several ruins of what might have been the stations 
of the caravans, in their passage to and from Coptos. 

In our notice of Mr. Belzoni’s journey into the El] Wah, we 
must be very brief; indeed we have already mentioned the only 
two points of any interest in this quarter, the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, and the fountain of the Sun, both 
of which he conceives he found im this Oasis:—so very jealous, 
however, were the natives, that he was only allowed to ap- 
proach the temple within a certain distance, and consequently 
was unable to examine any part of it. The source of the 
fountain of the Sun he was permitted to visit. It is an over- 
flowing well about eight feet square at the top, and above sixty 
deep, (how he ascertained this we are not told ;) it is situated 
not far from the temple, in the centre of a beautiful wood of 
palms and other trees. Mr. Belzoni tells us, that he visited 
this well at noon, evenipg, midnight, and morning. He had 
no thermometer ; but he supposes a proportionate scale of the 
temperature of the water, or rather of his feelings, at the seve- 
ral periods of the day; thus, he says, ‘ if we were to suppose 
the water to have been at 60° m the evening, it might be at 
100° at midnight, and in the morning at about 80° ; but when 
I returned at noon, it appeared quite cold, and might be cal- 
culated, in proportion to the other, at 40°.’ We are not 
satisfied with these vague calculations, and if the apparent 
change in the temperature be occasioned by the mere change 
in that of the atmosphere, while the water of this deep and 
shaded well remains the same, as we suggested in a former 
article, Mr. Belzoni’s scale exhibits, we are quite certain, far 
too violent changes. If the account of this fountain, as given 
by Herodotus, were correct, the explanation of the change of 
temperature, by the different action of the air and water on the 
human body, would not hold good, for he makes it cold both 
at noon and midnight: but Herodotus was never in the Oasis 
himself ; and having nothing to guide his judgment in record- 
ing this supposed miracle, might easily have misunderstood his 
informer. 

In taking leave of this work, it is but justice to Mr. Belzoni to 
observe, that we have limited our notices to a few only of the mere 
important parts of his operations and discoveries ; and pur- 
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posely avoided entering upon any detailed account of his intercourse 
and adventures with the various natives of Egypt, Nubia, and Lybia, 
and of the manners,.characters, and condition of those tribes with 
whom he had to deal. These are subjects, however, which will 
be found both amusing and interesting to the general reader. 








Art. VIL._—An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to Insanity; 
and their Consequences, physical, moral and civil. By George 
Man Burrows, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 320. London. 

W E have more than once intimated our design to abstain 

from discussing topics purely professional, under the feeling 
that they can only be interesting to a comparatively small number 
of our readers; and are therefore more properly the province of 
journals exclusively devoted to technical science. The subject 
now before us, however, is one of very general concern ; for it is 
of the highest moment that ‘ the physical, moral and civil’ conse- 
quences of errors relative to mental sickness be made matter of 
public canvas and scrutiny. In the course of the investigation, 
on which we are about to enter, it will indeed be seen that much 
good has already been effected by inquiries directed to these 
important points, and that the foundation has been laid, upon 
which hopes may be built of still more extended improvement. 

‘ Of the various spectacles of misery which the great drama 
of life continually presents, that of madness excites the most 
painful combination of feelings; and one reason of the especial 
horror with which mental alienation is contemplated, may be its 
want of obvious source in the physical organization. Delirium, 
as a consequence of fever, is a temporary mania, and the mani- 
festations of this disordered condition are sometimes exceedingly 
painful to the beholder; but m this case there seems to be 
something to which the hallucination can be referred; and we 
expect its disappearance with the cessation of its exciting cause. 
But genuine madness—that is, madness not dependent upon any 
bodily change which immediately meets the eye—we are naturally 
disposed to consider essentially different from mere physical de- 
rangement, and therefore to put a kind of metaphysical or moral 
construction upon the whole series of melancholy concatenations 
by which it is characterized. 

Another distressmg source of perplexity connected with the 
contemplation of maniacal wanderings is constituted by the diffi- 
culty often experienced in drawing the line of demarcation be- 
tween voluntary or responsible, and involuntary or imsane acts ; 
‘ in ascertaining how much appears to arise from actual disease, 
and what part should be attributed to passions associated with, 
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but not dependent upon, the morbid affection.* . In a former 
article we endeavoured to prove false perception to be the great key 
stone of the insane state, but admitted the difficulty of predicating 
the precise point at which correct perception ceases and invinci- 
ble impulse commences—or of knowing what to set down to the 
score of mere temper and passion, and what to place to the ac- 
count of positive or diseased obliquity of the understanding and 
will. 

That much error therefore should have entwined itself with 
speculations on the essence of insanity cannot excite surprise, 
and in the early periods of philosophizing, it was to be expected 
that this, one of the most awful of divine dispensations, should 
have been felt and considered as something not only beyond 
the reach of physical explication, but altogether out of the com- 
pass of physical agency. We find, in fact, that more or less of 
this feeling influenced the ancients in their notions of all com- 
plaints which directly implicate the sentient part of the frame: 
hence the term eufeovrnros was applied even to apoplectics—a 
term which supposes-particular and supernatural instrumentality. 

Modern science has done much towards correcting these 
superstitious notions. We do not, indeed, in the present day, even 
deem those reasonings sound which take into their account the 
designs of nature in order to solve the problem of diseased pro- 
duction ; and when Cullen talks of the vires medicatrices, and 
John Hunter expatiates on the ‘ life of the blood’ and ‘ the 
stimulus of necessity,’ we venture to smile at the attempts of 
these great authorities to substitute nominal for real essences, 
and clothe the principia of science in the garb of poetry. 

But im canvassing the peculiarities of physico-mental manifesta- 
tions, there is some danger of running into opposite extremes; and 
the speculations of several recent writers on the laws of animal 
and intellectual being, afford palpable evidence of a misapplica- 
tion of physical reasoning ; for while organic conditions have been 
too much lost sight of by those who, from mistaking the very 
object of their inquiries, have confounded the ideas of final and 
efficient causes ; other speculators (and they are but the followers 
of ancient sceptics) have fallen into the equally absurd and dan- 
gerous error of conferring an inherent and unlimited power upon 
organic construction; and, by placing out of their account of 
causation every thing beyond the material fabric, of reducing the 
soul of man to a kind of tertium quid, a principle of combination 
resulting from the juxtaposition of attracting particles. This 
philosophy, indeed, would extend to the demolition of all the 
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land-marks which stand between virtue and vice, and teach us to 
regard crime and disease as different only in name ; it would call 
upon us to commiserate moral ill precisely as we do mental 
alienation, since criminality in all its extent resolves itself into 
organic necessity, and the hand of the assassin is urged by the 
same impulse as that which directs the wild beast of the forest in 
springing upon its prey, or the foaming cataract in rushing down 
the mountain-steep ! 

This mode of transferring physical into moral considerations is 
prima facie so absurd, so incompatible with every idea of re- 
sponsibility in man, and has in truth been so often refuted, that 
we can only be excused for adverting to it in this place, from a 
consciousness of the tendency just hinted at to extremes, and 
from an apprehension that, while discarding the subtilties of the 
schoolmen, on the subject of disordered intellect, we may insen- 
sibly slide into something worse, both in itself and its influence 
upon our minds, than even bad metaphysics. To say that insanity 
is a bodily disease, is not to admit an iota in favour of the mate- 
rialist’s creed ; it is in fact the very reverse, since the assumption 
proceeds upon the principle that, prior to this disordered state of 
the organization, through the medium -of which the disease has 
been introduced, and by which volition has been suspended, the 
individual who is the subject of the visitation had the power to 
accept or to refuse—a position which the consistent organist 
must absolutely deny. 

There is another error likely to result from too powerful a re- 
action against the superstitious dogmata of the ancients, and the 
unmeaning abstractions of the schools. Having arrived at the 
legitimate conclusion, that insanity is a corporeal malady, we are 
disposed to carry this conclusion to an illegitimate extent, and 
imagine, because it is corporeal, it is, therefore, in all instances 
easily cognizable as to its actual essence and locality; thus we 
find it assumed in some modern works of credit, that madness, 
however multifarious in its shapes, and diversified in its colours, 
is, in effect, nothing more nor less than common inflammation of 
the brain, and therefore invariably to be encountered by those 
measures which are judged successful in combating other affec- 
tions arising from vascular impetus ; a principle—the injurious 
consequences of which, when carried into practice, we have our- 
selves actually witnessed. 

Upon the whole, then, we would conclude, that he is the most 
competent to appreciate the nature and peculiarities of insanity, 
and the best qualified to attempt its dislodgement from the bodily 
organization, who, fully assured that more or less of physical dis- 
order must necessarily have place in mental hallucination, is at the 
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same time aware of the difference between mere bodily disease, 
and disease of the understanding, and who is not himself so or- 
ganically mad as to deny the subordination of matter to mental 
impulse and motive. 

But it is time to attend to the author, whose treatise has been 
the immediate cause of our suggestions. 

That Dr. Burrows estimates duly the limits by which those re- 
searches must ever be bounded which involve the connexion be- 
tween organization and intellect, we have great pleasure in offer- 
ing the following quotation as evidence. 


* None dispute that the brain is the seat of the understanding. The 
structure of this grand organ has been minutely dissected, in order to 
discover the specific instrument of each intellectual funetion, by the 
synthetical operation of which that effect is prodaced which we call 
mind. But notwithstanding the industry and research exercised, or the 
pretensions lately advanced, the futility of every attempt is no less ex- 
emplified than the presumption to explain that attribute which the 
Creator, in his inserutable wisdom, has conferred on him alone whom 
he made after his own image. 

‘ The persuasion that the integrity of the brainular mass was essential 
to the manifestation of the mental faculties waslong a favourite theorem; 
but like other errors has yielded to observation. For there is no part 
within the cramum supposed to exercise an intellectual function, that has 
not been lased or even destroyed, und yet the understanding has remained 
clear and undisturbed.’ 


In reference also to the question respecting the connexion of 
mental aberration with bodily ailment, he introduces the follow- 
ing remarks, the spirit and tenour of which we fully approve. 


‘ No impression, perhaps, has been more detrimental than the scho- 
lastic dogma, that the mind, being independent of the body, can simulate 
all its functions and actions; can sicken, be administered to, recover 
and relapse ; and that consequently all but moral remedies must be 
secondary, if not nearly useless, every other being incompatible with an 
immaterial essence like mind. 

* To discuss the validity of this or that hypothesis would be plunging 
into an inextricable labyrinth, and is quite foreign to my present pur- 
pose. But we may hazard the predicate, that he whe relies singly on 


moral. means will be as surely disappointed as he who resorts to the art of 


medicine only for the cure of insanity.’ 

The leadimg opmions to which Dr. Burrows summens the at- 
tention of the public, are these : ‘ ist, Insanity is conceived so very 
diffieult of cure, that few afflicted wath it recover ; 2dly, It is 
thought to be an imereasing evil; and, Sdly, Lt is supposed.a very 
prevalent malady :’ and to prove that these opinions have ne foun- 
dation im fact, but have originated in erroneous. views of the dis- 
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order, is the main motive by which he professes to have been insti- 
gated in drawing up the treatise before us. 

It is an éxtraordimary and lamentable fact, that no writer on im- 
sanity, prior to Dr. Burrows, has favoured the public with a state- 
ment of the relative proportion of cures to the cases which have 
come under his immediate cognizance and treatment. ‘This 
omission is the more to be regretted, since the reports from pub- 
lie and eleemosynary institutions cannot fail, from several causes, 
to be widely different from those of a private nature. To remedy 
this defect, Dr. Burrows calls upon all who give particular atten- 
tion to mental maladies, to register and report m future their cases 
and cures; and he presents the following synoptic view of his 
own experience. 
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‘ This offers a proportion of cures on the aggregate of all cases 
of 81 in 100; on recent cases of 91 in -100; and on old cases of 
35 in 100.’ A proportion, (particularly that of the cures in re- 
cent cases,) we venture to affirm, far different from that which the 
majority of our readers have supposed to obtain as the result of 
any practice however prompt and judicious. This statement must 
for the present stand upon the credit of a single individual; but 
when he has given prior evidence of respectability, and moreover 
invites investigation, and solicits comparative trials, the scepticism 
which refuses to listen to his statement, on the ground that it op- 
poses preconceived opinion, must be deemed unjustifiably cap- 
tious.* 

The late Dr. Willis, in his evidence before a Committee of 
Parliament, in 1789, averred that nine out of ten cases of insanity 
recovered, if placed under his care within three months from the 
attack—an assertion which was discredited generally at the time 
it was made, both by physicians and the public: but Dr. Bur- 
rows’s table, allowing its correctness, fully justifies the allegation 
as far as the remediable nature of the malady is involved ; and we 
are happily furnished with evidence which will prove to some 
still more corroborative of Dr. Willis’s position ; for it appears 
that in La Salpetriere, at Paris, one of the best conducted 








* At the end of the present article will be found‘ A Comparative View of the Cures 
of Insane Cases, in different Institutions for Lunatics.’ This is an exceedingly curious 
and interesting document, and we should be wanting in a due appreciation of the au- 
thor’s industry did we neglect to point it out, as deserving every praise. : 
lunatic 
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lunatic institutions in Europe, ‘ the proportion of cures of recent 
cases, exclusive of the fatuous, idiotic, and epileptic, was in 1806 
and 1807, according to Dr. Carter, almost as high as that of Dr. 
Willis ;) and even in other public institutions, in which the reme- 
dies have been applied early, the success has not been much under 
this average. 

In an Article on ‘ insanity and mad houses,’ given about 
three years since in this journal, some of our readers may recol- 
lect to have found the economy and general regulations of an 
asylum at York spoken of with much approbation. The insti- 
tution alluded to is named the Retreat; it is conducted by an 
individual of the Society of Friends, and is devoted, we believe, 
exclusively to insane persons belonging to that body. Now it is 
a remarkable fact, that in spite of the most judicious and humane 
treatment on the part of the superintendents of this establishment, 
the number of patients restored to their senses and society is 
greatly inferior, not only to the proportions stated above, but even 
to that of several other institutions in which there is confessedly 
still much room for improvement, with regard both to moral and 
medical management. How is this to be accounted for? Dr. Bur- 
rows presents the following solution of the difficulty, and from a 
happy combination of compliment and censure upon the con- 
ductors of the Retreat, deduces an inference, as he conceives, with 
the force almost of demonstrative evidence, in favour of medical 
treatment in cases of mental disease. 

‘ The York Retreat (says Dr. Burrows) excels every other asylum 
for lunatics in moral qualities. But in the number of absolute cures 
it is not on a par either with the London or Paris hospitals, and in this 
respect has much about the same relation to the cures in the former, 
as Charenton has to those in the latter; and possibly for a similar rea- 
son, viz. that physical remedies are too lightly regarded, and therefore 
too little employed. In the Retreat, it is true, patients are admitted 
who are excluded from Bethlem and St. Lukes ; therefore the propor- 
tions of cures ought to be greatly in favour of those hospitals. But if 
the number cured in the Retreat be compared with that in the New- 
castle asylum, which receives the same description of cases, and where 
medical means are more fully tried, the ratio of success will be seen to 
be inferior in the former. Having the fullest conviction of the great 
efficacy of medicine in the majority of cases of insanity, I have ever 
viewed with regret the little confidence professed by the benevolent 
conductors of the Retreat in its powers; and have always considered 
that the exercise of a more energetic remedial plan of treatment was 
the only thing required to render the system they pursue perfect.’ 

Should the manager of the institution to which we now advert, 
be induced, from the suggestions of Dr. Burrows and others, to 
make the required alteration in his plan, and the result prove fa- 
vourable, there could then exist no reasonable doubt that Mr. 
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Tuke has not hitherto duly appreciated the efficacy of medicine : 
as the matter now stands, it must be admitted that the circum- 
stances of individuals received into his and other asylums, may not 
be sufficiently similar to warrant these comparative inferences. A 
census made of the proportion of Quakers who are the victims of 
mental malady to he numbers of their whole body, would, we 
believe, prove that these awful visitations are with them much less 
frequent than with society at large; and it is exceedingly proba- 
ble that when madness does occur among individuals, marked 
as these are by steadiness of character and sobriety of habit, it 
is more frequently the result of constitutional bias, and therefore 
less likely to be beneficially influenced by remedial agents. We 
remark too (without meaning to convey any thing like a reflection 
on other reports), that Mr. ‘Tuke must be expected to be more 
than ordinarily careful not to declare patients cured till he believes 
them actually and permanently restored.* : 

t 


* We are apprehensive that reports of cures both in cases of mental, and more 
positively physical complaints, are often made too precipitately, and that relapse or 
death in a short time gives the lie to announcements of radical recovery. It ought 
indeed further to be stated, in justice both to Mr. Tuke and Dr. Burrows, that in the 
copy of the work which is in our hands a manuscript note is inserted, stating that ‘ the 
proportion of cures to total of cases in the Retreat up to 1811 was 36 in 100,’ and in a 
subsequent part of the volume is found likewise the following Postscript. 

‘From delay in replying to my inquiries, for which Mr. Samuel Tuke most obligingly 
and satisfactorily accounts, I was not enabled to avail myself of the information he has 
since favoured me with (dated April the 4th) at the proper place, in the text. It was 
in time, however, to insert the results in the Comparative table, No. 1. 

*‘ Mr. Tuke being also engaged in an inquiry, connected with those points on which I 
solicited intelligence, preparatory to a second editiun of his interesting ‘ Description of 
the Retreat,’ has furnished me with the following statement, which I deem too valuable 
to be omitted. How fully it corroborates many of my observations and iuferences, can- 


not escape notice. 
TABLE VIII. 
A Statement of the Casts admitted into the Retneat ; exhibiting the Rat1o of Cures 
from its opening in 1796, to the end of 1819. 
Total of Admissions—253. 
47 Cases; 45 Cases 34 Cases 48 Cases | 
not exceeding {not exceeding |not exceeding |not exceeding 
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Tt should be observed, that both Dr. Willis and our author lay 
the utmost stress upon the~probability of success, in the ratio 
given above, depending om ear/y mediemal applications, and we 
deem it our duty to pomt out this fact to the particular attention of 
the reader, convinced as we are that‘ the msidious approaches 
of mental derangement are too often suffered to proceed, till some 
terrible exacerbation of delirious fury or despondency ensues ; and 
a malady is thus confirmed in one whom we most value, and 
whose intellects very probably might have been preserved, had 
timely aid been administered.’ 

Upon the whole we may remark, that although our author 
is perhaps somewhat too sanguine, w hen he infers that recoveries 
from insanity would exceed those from corporeal diseases, were 
the same chances of cure given in both cases ; yet we feel no hesi- 
tation in allowing, that his statements and reasonings, on the mo- 
mentous question of the remediable nature of mental sickness, have 
produced in our minds something at least approaching to convic- 
tion, that we had, with others, indulged too much doubt on this 
score ; at any rate, we regard it as imperative on the part of those 
who undertake the management of the insane, either to confirm 
the rectitude, or prove the fallacy of Dr. Burrows’s assumptions 
and conclusions, by a series of attentive and systematic investiga- 
tions, directed especially to the elucidation of these most essential 
points. We may add, also, that Dr. Burrows, on his part, is called 
upon to exhibit the details of those plans and practices which he 
reports to have been so eminently successful; and we feel assured 
that his notions are too correct and honourable to permit his en- 
tertaining for a moment the desire of concealment. 

The next question which our author discusses (and on which 
he maintains that much error likewise prevails), is, whether mad- 
ness be on the increase? Insanity bemg an evil almost confined 
to the social state, it would seem a very natural supposition, that 
with the progress of refinement and the multiplication of artificial 
excitants, mental derangement and disease would increase in an 
equal proportion ; and to a certain extent this is indisputably the 
case: but that up to the present period there has been a regular 
increase of those disorders, is probably one among the many 
notions which we receive as axiomatic truths, without having duly 
examined the data upon which they are founded. We recollect 
some time since receiving much gratification from a little work of 





N. B. ‘ Of the five deaths in the most recent class, three took place so soon after ad- 
mission, as not to allow the experiment of curative means: one indeed was, at the time 
of admission, in the delirium of fever, and died within three days. The other two were 
in an almost hopeless state of health at the time of admission. “Such cases ought almost 
to be excluded in estimating the probability of recovery from Insanity. S. T.’ 
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the late Dr. Adams, on the subject of hereditary distempers, in 
which the apprehension of perpetuating diseases by a general ad- 
mixture of society is combated with a good deal of force and 
effect. ‘Thisadmixture, Dr. Adams maintains, so far from having 
the influence which is usually ascribed to it, produces the very re- 
verse effect, and ultimately becomes a cause of the extinction, in- 
stead of an increase of the evil. If this view be correct, one ima- 
ginary source of the regular increase of mental disorder may be 
fairly placed out of the gencral calculation ; and we may add, as 
an incidental remark, that public feeling need not be so anxiously 
alive to the hereditary perpetuation of particular disorders, as we 
find for the most part to be the case. ‘ May we not trace (he 
says) a provision against that deterioration of the race which the 
great apprehension of hereditary maladies supposes, in that re- 
vealed law by which any sexual intercourse between near relations 
is forbidden? This prohibition, as far as we can judge, proves 
sufficient to prevent the too great influence of such an hereditary 
cause, since the number of maniacs does not increase in proportion 
to our increased population, and the great exciting causes of mad- 
ness, namely, increased wealth, and other sources of ambition.’ 
Seeing, then, how little is left in so important a concern to the 
operation of human institutions, have wenot reason to be satisfied 
with the provisions of nature, and with the divine commands? Yet 
in the most serious of all hereditary peculiarities, the great suscep- 
tibility to madness, celibacy has been recommended as a duty. 
Before we venture to propose measures contrary to one of the 
first impulses of nature, and to the first blessing which the Al- 
mighty fiat bestowed on man, it becomes us seriously to weigh 
the consequences. ‘These restrictions, Dr. Adams goes on to 
maintain, are not only unnecessary, but inefficient; for the first 
appearance of the several maladies deemed hereditary, must, un- 
questionably, in all cases, have been independent of parental com- 
munication ; and we see these maladies every day occurring without 
being able to trace them back to progenitors, unless we proceed 
too far, even for the most credulous on the subject of lineal de- 
scent. Itis only where the principle of seclusion is acted on, that 
Dr. Adams conceives the perpetuation in question is effected. 
‘Goitre and cretinism (he says) are endemical m certain places, 
from no other causes than hereditary propensity commencing in 
certain individuals, and continued by sequestration, and constant 
intermarriages,’ implying, that had the first sufferers from this 
complaint not been expelled from society, but suffered to marry 
such as were free from it, the disease would in no long time have 
vanished. ‘The idiotcy attendant upon the complaint, he traces to 
the same cause, since, (as he pointedly observes,) the unhappy 
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sufferers have been deprived, by this expulsion, of the advantages 
of progressive civilization, and have thus become cretins. Dr. 
Adams presses this argument, which is a favourite with him, some- 
what too far, in our opinion; but whether we allow that the cir- 
cumstances of cretinism, (which have never yet been fully ex- 
plained,) make any thing for or against his principles on the 
propagation and perpetuation of disease, we fully agree with him 
that the restrictions against union, on the score of hereditary com- 
plaints, have been in many instances unnecessarily severe. Were 
madness, gout, scrophula, as absolutely hereditary as has been 
supposed, the worid by this time must have presented nothing 
but one vast lunatic asylum or universal lazar house. 

That a disposition to disease is communicated from parents to 
progeny can only be denied by a determined spirit of opposition 
to fact; but this very disposition may be often turned to good ac- 
count, by occasioning more caution in respect of exciting causes: 
and here we may slightly observe on the power of art in conquer- 
ing those evils which are themselves the produce of art. It has 
been suggested that ‘ if the development of intellect had not kept 
pace with structural complexity and consequent increase of phy- 
sical excitability which are the results of social refinement, and 
had not this development of intellect furnished a principle of 
counteraction proportioned to the increase of danger, man instead 
of commanding upon the face of the earth, would have been the 
first species in the order of nature to disappear from its surface.’ 
This assumption partakes too much of the organic creed, and is 
one either of system or enthusiasm; but in a certain sense we be- 
lieve it to contain the ingredients of truth: for although there is an 
increase of susceptibility to external impression in proportion to 
the progress and development of intellect, the very source of the 
evil manifestly becomes a remedy for it, and thus the indefinite 
progress of both moral and physical disorder is providentially pro- 
vided against. 

But why, it will be said, adduce arguments, and seek for prin- 
ciples, in order to determine a question which is palpably one of 
fact? Does it, or does it not, appear, by a comparative examination 
of records, whether instances of insanity are more numerous now 
than they were formerly? ‘There is however no datum extant by 
which the relative proportion of lunatics of the present with past 
periods may be satisfactorily estimated ; for the London Bills of 
mortality are so proverbially deficient, both in science and accuracy, 
as to defy the deduction of any correct inference from their state- 
ments. Here we must permit Dr. Burrows to speak for himself. 

‘ Finding,’ he says, ‘ no decisive evidence on the important point, whe- 
ther insanity is actually on the increase, and being anxious to throw all 
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possible light upon it, I obtained the number of pauper lunatics annu- 
ally applying to the parish of St. Mary-le-bone. ‘The population of this 
parish is equal to that of most cities (above 80,000) ; and is most rapidly 
augmenting; and as this district constitutes an integral part of this great 
metropolis, it naturally participates in all its vices, and consequent in- 
centives to mental derangement. As the absolute number of admissions 
may be relied upon, and as the returns are open to none of the objec- 
tions to the Commissioners’ register, 1 conceive this account to be of 
much weight. It certainly is the best extant upon the subject under 
consideration. I have therefore copied and annexed it. 


Account of the number of pavern LuNatics of the parish of St. Mary- 
le-bone, London, from 1804 to 1819. 


Total. Admissions. Men. Women. 


1804 42 19 6 13 
1805 46 12 3 9 
1806 43 12 7 5 
1807 38 10 1 9 
1808 50 22 10 12 
1809 49 24 12 12 
1810 50 30 11 19 
18il 45 25 12 13 
1812 _ , 49 22 6 16 
1813 51 28 12 16 
1814 47 -; iin 9 13 
1815 45 18 8 10 
1816 47 17 7 10 
1817 49 21 10 il 
1818 53 16 4 12 
1819 49 

298 118 180 


The number of lunatics admitted shews, that no increase of insanity 
has taken place in this parish since 1808. It was then doubled; this 
fact however does not imply an increase of the malady; but simply and 
further confirms my conclusion, that the great increase of entries in the 
Commissioners’ register (a document before referred to) which is nearly 
contemporaneous with that in the St. Mary-le-bone, was derived from 
the operation of Mr. Wynne’s act, with the passing of which the increase 
was synchronous.* Although it be not obligatory to make returns of 
pauper lunatics, yet in the London district, it is common ; for all such 
patients in the licensed houses are very properly and humanely constant 
objects of the visiting Commissioners’ notice, and largely contribute to 
the entries in their record. Further, there is another coincidence; the 
number of entries in both registers declined after the year 1813. Were 
we seeking for proof of the decrease, instead of the non-increase of in- 
sanity, a more appropriate one could not have presented than the fore- 





* The immediate effect of this act was an increase in the number of registered 
lunatics.— Rev. 
M 2 going 
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going return. For when the scale of the annual admission of lunatics 
is compared with that of the immensely increased population of Mary- 
le-bone parish, and the still greater of increased pauperism within the 
last sixteen years, a very opposite result might have been justly antici- 
pated. This return of lunatics, although having relation to a consider- 
able population, yet, I admit, is too local and limited to be decisive 
either of the general increment or decrement of mental derangement. 
But the unprejudiced must concede, that it forcibly corroborates the 
justness of the inferences I have deduced. 

The late Dr. Willan conceived, that there were not sufficient grounds 
for the opinion prevailing in 1800 that insanity was increasing.* He 
computed, that in Bethlem and St. Luke's, and the twenty five licensed 
houses within the London district, there were then two thousand luna- 
tics. Since, the licensed houses have augmented to thirty. Yet notwith- 
standing the increase of receptacles, we have the authentic evidence of 
the parliamentary returns, that in all the hospitals and houses within 
that circle there were in May 1819, but 2005 lunatics, being an increase 
of only five in the space of twenty years; though the population has 
augmented some hundreds of thousands! Dr. Bateman, who follows the 
track of Dr. Willan, seems to have contented himself with adopting all 
his predecessor's data on this interesting subject, without adding any new 
fact or observation; though the parliamentary reports of 1815 and 1816, 
offered abundant information. He, however, concludes, that insanity 
has not increased within the last half century.f Dr. Heberden, whose 
authority is always to be respected, seems to entertain the same opi- 
nion.{ Such concurrent testimony surely amounts almost to demon- 
stration.” 


In apparent contradiction to these statements and opinions, the 
recent increase of deaths from lunacy in the London bills, and 
the addition of the Commissioners’ register for the few last years 
may be adduced; but Dr. Burrows contends, that in neither case 
is an actual increase thereby indicated, since the powerful interest 
which the subject of mental derangement has lately excited, com- 
pels a performance of duties before neglected; and im this way 
may be easily explamed the augmentation both in the register of 
admissions and deaths; and he concludes the section of his book 
devoted to the inquiry under consideration in the following terms. 

‘ Whether the question respecting the increase of insanity in England, 
be judged by the aggregate entries in the Conimissioners’ register; the 
account of the lunatics, received by St. Mary-le-bone parish; the 
records of English lunatic asylums ; a comparison of the number at pre- 
sent in the London district. with the computation in 1800; with the 
deaths of lunatics entered in the London bills of mortality ; or even with 


the progress of the population; the more clear is the demonstration that 
it is not an increasing malady.’ 





* Reports on the diseases of London, p. 326. By Robert Willan, M. D. 1801. 
+ Reports on the diseases of London pp. 24, 25. By Thomas Bateman, M. D. 1819. 
¢t Observations on the increase and decrease of ditferent diseases, By W. Heberden. 
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The above calculations and deductions apply, it will be scen, 
exclusively to our own country ; but in corroboration of his state- 
ment we are further referred by Dr. Burrows' to the registers of 
La Salpetriére and the Bicétre, both of them large Parisian inst:- 
tutions, and from which it appears that the disorder has not re- 
cently increased, except in the year 1817, which was in France a 
year of great national distress and scarcity. ‘ Neither in Germany, 
except locally, where the ravages and horrors of war were parti- 
cularly exasperated, has this malady gained ground during the 
present century.’ Sorry are we to add that the reports from Ire- 
land are of a far less consolatory kind, We have lately seen a 
letter from Dr. Hallaran (the able and excellent physician of 
the Cork asylum, and author of one of the best treatises extant 
on mental diseases,) in which a frightful picture is pourtrayed 
of the present condition of some districts of Ireland as to the 
prevalence of mental disorder. In his interesting publication, 
too, we find it remarked that ‘the late unhappy disturbances of 
Ireland have augmented in a remarkable degree the insane lists ;’ 
and ‘there is another cause,’ he says, ‘ of a more general na- 
ture which seems likely to add more permanently to the growing 
number, I mean the unrestrained use of ardent spirits, that 
alarming vice, so inimical to domestic peace, to every moral 
virtue, and to political security.’ 

But the unfavourable reports from either a Cork or a Dublin 
physician cannot be considered as an absolute test that the 
disease is on the increase. Ireland not being regulated by the 
same poor laws as England, there are no houses in which pauper 
lunatics are confined, and the circumstance of their being at 
large must augment the apparent number; but besides this, a 
general and just impression has obtamed, that both in Dublin and 
Cork the treatment of lunacy is far more successful than in many 
other parts of the island, and therefore the asylums of these cities 
have lately been thronged ‘ precisely for the same reason that the 
Paris hospitals are stated to have overtlowed,’ the success in them 
being beyond measure superior to that of the provincial establish- 
ments :—a fact, by the way, which proves that the proportion of 
recoveries from mental diseases, is greatly dependent upon the 
means employed for restoration. ; 

In pursuing the inquiry relative to the comparative prevalence 
of the malady in this and other countries, Dr. Burrows is led into 
a series of investigations, the results of which must be highly gra- 
tifying to those who feel interested for the happmess, and jealous 
of the character, of their countrymen. Insanity is considered by 
foreigners in general as the opprobrium of England, and it has long 
been a practice with Frenchmen, in particular, to reproach us - 
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the frequency of suicide’; ‘ even the celebrated ey has 
condescendeéd to become a vehicle of this calumny.’ Now it is 
a curious fact, ‘that an estimate taken in 1817 of the propor- 
tion of suicides in several large cities on the continent, presents 
a greater number than our own lis for the same year; 
in some of these indeed the proportion 1s enormously great when 
compared with that of London: this, perhaps, is to be attributed 
mainly to the particular circumstances of the respective provinces 
arising from the protracted war: buf even in Paris, Berlin and 
Copenhagen, the number of suicides during the above year is ‘ in 
relation to that of London, as 5 to 2, 5 to 3, andSto 1.’ ‘Thus, 
says Dr. Burrows, ‘ if the prevalence of suicide be truly a test of 
the prevalence of insanity, we Have here positive proof, that men- 
tal derangement is less frequent in England than in several 
other countries.’ It must however be recollected, that the above 
comparison only applies to one year, and that no true estimates of 
this kind can be formed unless the circumstances political and 
otherwise of the several countries are precisely similar. We ques- 
tion too the propriety of making the number of suicides an indi- 
cation of the number of thé insane, since we are not disciples of 
that creed which indiscriminately puts down every case of self- 
destruction to the score of deranged intellect. 

As to the more particular question of the prevalence of lunacy 
in England, Dr. Powell, while investigating this subject, took the 
pains to compare the Commissioners’ register of Lunatics for 
1800, with the census of the country’s population of the same 
date ; and this comparison presents the proportion of only one 
lunatic in 7300. ‘ ‘Admitting,’ says Dr. Burrows, ‘ this propor- 
tion to be a just one, none would pronounce insanity a prevalent 
malady, and all apprehension gn that account ought to cease.’ 
But these returns, as we have already intimated, are too defective 
to authorize any correct deduction from them; they do not, in the 
first place, comprehend private unlicensed houses; they omit 

upér lunatics and idiots; lunatics also still dwelling in their 
own habitations are not included; and ‘ will it be believed? the 
largest lunatic hospital in the empire is quite overlooked: St. 

ke’s is pot in the list! Neither is the small but excellent 
establishment attached to Guy’s Hospital, nor the celebrated 
Retreat at York.’ : 


* Let us suppose,’ says Dr. Burrows, ‘ that the number of all classes 
of lunatics omitted in this return amount to half the number included 
in it,’ (which by the way we imagine to be a larger number than is ac- 
tually the case,) ‘ then the total of lunatics in England and Wales would 
be about 6000. This estimate we will assume to be nearly correct. 
What standard then offers with which this enumeration may be com- 
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aera whence the degree in which insanity prevails may be mea- 
su 

‘ According to the census in 1810, the population of England and Wales 
was about ten millions and a half; being an increase, since 1800, of 
1,300,000; therefore to rate the population in 1819 at twelve millions 
must be a moderate computation, Now the relative proportion of 
6000 to 12,000,000 is a unit to 2,000. ‘This, in comparison with one 
lunatic in 7300 persons, is a high proportion; but, accepting the 
former and consequéstly more unfavourable proportion, does it justify 
the conclusion that insanity is an exceedingly prevalent disease? 

‘In relation to the population, although this ratio be more than 
thrice Dr. Powell’s, yet 1 feel assured it does not warrant such an in- 
ference ; and in relation to the occurrence of other maladies, I am con- 
vinced very little refiection will induce a concurrent opinion that in- 
sanity is comparatively in England a rare aflection.’ 


As to Ireland, we have already remarked upon the uncertainty 
that must at present attend all estimates of the number of lunatics 
in comparison with the population of the country ; and as it respects 
Scotland, it is aremarkable fact that the combined parochial returns, 
compared with the whole population, give a proportion of 24 to 
every 1000 persons, the average being about five lunatics for 
each of the 99 parishes of Scotland, -and the population of the 
country being estimated at two millions. Now this proportion 
is so much above what would be anticipated, allowing the correct- 
ness of the estimate for England, that we are inclined to think 
there must be some undetected source of fallacy ia one or the 
other of the calculations, probably in both, the rate for England 
being placed too low, and that of Scotland too high; for, from a 
comparison of the circumstances and habits of the two countries, 
and more especially from the consideration that our metropolis, 
compared with Edinburgh, is so immensely disproportionate, 
both in numbers and incentives to practices and pursuits which 
make way for the irruption of mental disease, we should have ex- 
pected a result opposite to that which the above estimate pre- 
sents. We hope that m the act relative to lunacy, now about to 
be framed, especial attention will be given to insure a greater ac- 
curacy of retarn than has hitherto obtained; these mteresting 
calculations respecting the comparative prevalence of mental to 
other maladies will then prove more satisfactory. As the case 
now stands, however, we do not feel disposed to dispute the pos- 
tulatum of Dr. Burrows,—that he has advanced enough to refute 
the general conclusions, that insanity is extraordinarily prevalent, 
and that it exceeds in England. What is still more pleasing and 
important, we meet.with sufficient evidence im the work, to con- 
vince the unprejudiced imquirer that recoveries from insanity are 
becoming mB more numerous than formerly, Soothing, 4 
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deed, must be the reflections of those. individuals who recently, 
at the expense of great personal inconvenience, instituted and 
pursued that inquisition into public and private abuses, which 
has doubtless proved one of the principal causes both of the 
present improved condition of institutions for the insane, and of 
the mode of treating deranged intellect. It is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of British senators, that even while 
occupied in those momentous affairs which involve the political 
interests of their country, they are ever mindful of the more minute 
considerations that bear upon the public comfort:—and yet there 
are those who affect to believe im the indifference of the English 
parliament towards the well-being of the English people. 

Dr. Burrows devotes a section of his book to the agitation of 
the following query, ‘ Is religion a cause or an effect of insanity? 
In the remarks on this very delicate and interesting topic, we find 
a great deal to approve. We formerly stated that the crowded 
asylums of Paris, during the revolutionary commotions of that 
city, afford pretty ample proof that insanity may become even en- 
demically prevalent without any assistance from religious fervour ; 
and we have now to add, on the authority of Dr. Esquirol, a cele- 
brated French physician, that religious fanaticism, which for- 
merly occasioned so much insanity, has almost ceased to have any 
influence. ‘ In more than 600 lunatics in La Salpetriere, he dis- 
covered only eight; and in 337 admitted into his own private 
asylum, he recognizes only one whose malady was supposed to 
arise from that source.’ 

We cannot resist the temptation of presenting to our readers 
the picture which Dr. Esquirol himself draws of the present con- 
dition of his country. 

‘ La religion n’intervient que comme un usage dans les actes 
les plus solennels de la vie; elle n’apporte plus ses consolations et 
Pesperance aux malheureux ; la morale religieuse ne guide plus la 
raison dans le sentier étroit et difficile de la vie ; le froid egoisme 
a desesché toutes les sources du sentiment; il n’y a plus d’affec- 
tions domestiques, ni de respect, ni d'amour, ni d’autorité, ni de 
dépendances reciproques, chacun vit pour soi; personne ne 
forme de ces sages combinaisons, qui liaient 4 la generation 
future les generations presentes.’ 

A mere comparison, indeed, of the proverbial freedom from 
the restraints of religion, which is at present conspicuous in Paris, 
with the vast excess of suicides above those of our own metropo- 
lis, according to the census already adverted to, would, of itself, 
be sufficient to prove the salutary tendency of Christianity in pre- 
venting the inroads of mental sickness ; and, indeed, abstractedly 
considered, all must allow, that the manifold ills of life unbalanced 
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by faith are much more calculated to overturn the mtellect, and 
produce the horrid consequences of mental alienation, than the 
belief of any religious dogmata, however extravagant and untena- 
ble. The plain case we take to be this: in constitutions prone 
to mental aberration, or in individuals originally so framed and cir- 
cumstanced, that an exciting cause is only wanting to bring the 
latent tendency into “ and action, vivid fr gerne aay or con- 
ceptions respecting the awful concerns of futurity are perha 
aa operative in overturning the understanding, than any other 
single excitement. But madness, for the most part, is a compli- 
cated effect; and it must ever be recollected that des ent 
feelings and maniacal horrors, on the score of religion, are more 
frequently the consequence than the cause of the condition we 
deplore. 


* Many cases (says Dr. Butrows) have, it is to be feared, been hastily 
attributed to a religious origin, merely because the conduct or conver- 
sation of the lunatic has exhibited traits of too vivid spiritual impres- 
sions.” 

We would not have it supposed by these admissions, that we 
concede any thing in favour of that creed which proceeds upon the 
principle of selection and exclusion on the part of the Deity, and 
demands, as the criterion of saving faith, a consciousness and con- 
viction of a peculiar cast and character. Who does not wish, 
while perusing the life of Cowper, that the sensitive and amiable 
spirit of this extraordinary man had been ee And 
when we learn from his biographer (Hayley) that he one day took 
him aside and imparted the awful secret that a great wal! was 
built between himself and heaven, which it was impossible he 
should ever be able to scale; we are shocked at principles which 
in any mind could lead to such feelings, and we imagine that the 
majority of our readers will discover in the following very affecting 
narrative, by Dr. Burrows, something of a similar effect from a 
similar source. 

* A young lady, aged about 22, not the only member of her family 
marked by natural genias, but of acutely nervous sensibility and deli- 
cacy of constitution, had, from living in a state of affuence, retired 
with her mother to a modest cottage in a beautifully situated village, 
where she soon engaged herself in every pursuit that an ardent imagi- 
nation and pure philanthrophy dictate. She was the instructress of 
the poor, and the comforter of the distressed. In short she was an en~ 
thusiast in every opinion she adopted, or duty that she undertook. In this 
frame of body and mind, a minister, not less remarkable for his zeal 
than for his persuasive powers in enforcing certain theological tenets, 
settled in the same place. Struck with his discourses, she gradually 
imbibed his doctrines, though very opposite to those which she had 
been taught. She grew very disquieted, and although becomingly 
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pious and attentive before, henceforth she devoted herself entirely to 
theological studies; but without interruption of those good works in 
which she was ever engaged. Her health, however, soon suffered by 
the extraordinary ardour she displayed in the performance of the 
various duties she had now undertaken. To wean her from pursuits 
which were evidently making as great inroads on her peace of mind as 
on her corporeal system, she was removed to the sea-side. Here her 
case was unfortunately mistaken, her health grew worse, and her spirits 
more unequal. She returned home; and it was at this period she wrote 
to a physician in a contiguous provincial city, not less distinguished for 
his private qualities than his love of science, the following letter: 

* Dear Sir.—The benevolent and persevering attention which F saw 
you exercise last summer for my unhappy friends, induces me to think 
that any opportunity of doing good is welcome to you, and that you will 
not, on account of its length, and the time it may occupy, refuse to 
read the statement of a case, which I think requires a fuller explana- 
tion than ordinary. 

* 1 am not, I hope, prompted to write to you by the despicable wish 
to speak of myself, but by a sincere desire to profit by your assist- 
ance in avoiding errors, and becoming as useful as the measure af my 
talents will permit. ; 

* I believe your penetration must have discovered, when my mother 
consulted you for me, that I concealed some part of my disorder from 
you; and you probably conjectured the hidden part was a mental dis- 
ease ; since whatever terrors infirmity of body may bring on, weakness 
of mind, | believe, only can produce an excessive fear of human opi, 
nions. 

* It was early decided by a medical friend of my family, that my con- 
stitution was extremely irritable ; a sentence which was quite incom- 
prehensible to me till experience too well explained it. In my earliest 
childhood my spirits were very weak, and I frequently shed tears, 
though when asked by my mother what was the reason, I could never 
give any. However, I felt that I wanted something. Perhaps the dis- 
cipline used for me was not exactly suited ; but I know not how it could 
have been otherwise, since my mother’s natural character was as dif- 
ferent as possible from mine, so that no experience could lead her to 
understand me. My outward appearance was exceedingly calm, so 
that I resembled more the statue of a child than one alive. iy mother 
thought that so much apparent moderation needed no correction, and 
she did not know that I wanted all the assistance that the most watchful 
care could give me, As this was the case I was too much indulged, | 
believe. As a father, sir, you will comprehend many little things that 
to another might appear ridiculous, and they will not appear unimport- 
ant to you because they are childish. Amongst your children’s books 
there may perbaps be one of scripture history, with prints, and amongst 
them one of Nebuchadnezzar in his state of degradation, very ill exe- 
cuted, and probably ridiculous enough. When I was very little, per- 
haps before I could read, my mother found me crying violently over 
this print; and, on inquiry, found it was because I thought I might at 
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some time or other become like this king. She laughed at me very 
naturally, and I felt much relieved and thought there was no danger 
Yet, if I am not mistaken,. 1 had then felt, for the first time, that fear 
and abhorrence of evil which has never till lately been sufficiently strong 
in ee to produce good. 

* The clergyman of my native place is a very good man. His dodc- 
trines were, in that country, almost universally considered as methodis- 
tical ; yet they are to be found in almost every page of the Bible, and 
at this time are preached, I believe, in almost every pulpit, from that of 
the University to that of the most obscure village, as the doctrines of 
the Church of England. Opposition had perhaps inflamed his zeal, 
and induced him to dwell more on faith than on morality ; ,and it was 
very seldom that we heard him explain and enforce the intimate union 
between them ; his sermons made considerable impression on my mind ; 
but the violence, rather than the warmth of his manner, made it a pain- 
ful one, and it was not productive of any active effect. 

* When I was about twelve years old, my sister, a child of extraordi- 
nary talents and virtues, died, at the age of fourteen, with Christian hope 
and joy. Her death, succeeded as it was by a train of family misfor- 
tunes, very much withdrew my mother’s attention from me, and I be» 
came most completely at my own disposal. Ina year or two I fell into 
extreme indolence. In this slavery I have remained till within a few 
days, not without almost constant self-abhorrence, and some severe 
struggles. 

* Your knowledge, sir, must make it unnecessary for me to describe 
the debility of constitution, the stupidity of understanding, and the in- 
sensibility of heart which are the consequences of sloth. From these 
assuredly nothing but the mercy of God could deliver me. This I 
have long resisted, though I have seen it in the beauty of the material 
creation, heard it from the lips of human genius, and felt it, in the 
application of the scriptures, by my conscience. 

* Now that I have conquered my sinful habit, and have reason to 
hope that ‘ more grace will be given,’ I have still some very painful 
apprehensions. The weakness of my understanding is such, that a 
short calculation, or a few moves at chess, gives me a violent head- 
ache, and a universal trembling. The activity and force of my imagi- 
nation appear to me such, that if I were left to myself there is no ex- 
travagance of which I could not be guilty. 1 have happily found some 
little active employment ; but when I am doing any thing which is 
merely mechanical, | feel as if (without having any intention of remov- 
ing) it were impossible for me to keep my seat. When at such times I 
can find an opportunity of reading a few verses in the Bible, I feel im- 
mediately quite calm ; but I cannot quite avoid the fear that I should 
abuse even the medicine of life. I have happily, in my brother, a 
friend, on whose strength of mind and goodness of heart I can rely with 
| eran confidence ; but he perhaps wants some of that peculiar know- 

edge and experience which may be necessary for me. A sensation of 


sickness, which accompanies my most impatiert feelings, and a ~~. 
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of restlessness at night gives me some hopes, that by the aid of medicine 
I wien ore in a more secure state. 

* You will, I hope, excuse the length of my letter, as I thought it 
right to give you a true and sincere statement of my course of life, as 
far as regards this subject. 

* I must add that nothing but my belief of your confidence in the 
sacrifice which has been made for the sins of the whole world, could 
have induced me to make this disclosure, If I had not this faith, the 
knowledge of my offences would be death to me; and I cannot endure 
that any person who does not possess it should know them.’ 

In the state of mind indicated by the above disclosure, it is 
easy to conceive how soon actual insanity might follow the 
inculcation of principles the severity and excluding tenor of which 
rest upon a misapplication of certain passages in Holy Writ. We 
cannot furnish a better comment on this case than that which 
Dr. Burrows has presented, which we shall therefore extract, 
with the continuation of the history. 

* Nothing can so truly delineate the state of a fine but erratic mind, 
contending against morbid feelings and perceptions, as this simple but 
elegant appeal; or give a more clear prognostic of what was likely to 
happen. In fact, about a fortnight after it was written, a severe pa- 
roxysm of mania followed. Ina short time she was carried to 
to be under the care of the physician to whom the letter was addressed. 

* With all the seeming candour which pervades her statement, some 
art is apparent. She alludes to the tenets of the clergyman of her 
native place, which she denies having had, when a child, “ any active 
effect” on her, in the very terms which she would, had she had courage, 
have described the effect of the new doctrines she had recently heard ; 
and which had actually produced on her mind the impression she depre- 
cates. 

* In about three months, the case appearing confirmed insanity, she 
was removed to lodgings near town to be under my care. In this 
stage I firstsaw her. She was past the sense of all moral attentions: her 
intellectual faculties were wholly absorbed ; consciousness was denied ; 
volition only seemed to be exercised. But in her soliloquies, or rather 
ramblings, what she said betrayed the inward workings; and that all 
thoughts were bent on religious subjects. She nip! Romaine even- 
tually cured. 

* With the restoration of her understanding her religious enthu- 
siasm subsided ; and she again resumed all the elegant and lighter ac- 
complishments of which she was mistress, but had long neglected. As 
a convalescent, she remained some weeks under my direction. Then, 
contrary to my earnest advice, she returned to her usual place of resi- 
dence. Former associations were renewéd; and she was allowed to 
pursue her own inclinations. Her health soon again became disordered : 
shortly she imbibed the most frightful and delusive impressions; and 
she was threatened with a complete relapse into her former mental 
malady. In this state, 1 found her when requested to visit her in the 
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county of ——-—. Fortunately, the means prescribed preserved her 
from this calamity.’ - : 

Other examples of a similar description are cited by our au- 
thor, in which exhortations by the friends of the sufferers were 
too much intermixed with ‘ abstract doctrinal points’ that proved 
altogether subversive of their benevolent intention; and m which 
reason was not restored until ‘ the new lights’ were extinguished 
which had led to such lamentable wanderings from truth. 

It is a curious observation of Dr. Hallaran in the work to 
which we have above referred, that in the ‘ Cork Lunatic Asy- 
lum, where Catholics are in proportion to Protestants as ten to 
one, no instance has occurred of mental derangement among the 
former from religious enthusiasm; but several dissenters from the 
established Church have been so affected.’ We shall not, it is 
hoped, be suspected of adducing this statement with a view to 
any advantageous comparison between the Romish superstition 
and sectarian liberty, but we verily believe an instructive use may 
be made of this fact, the following explanation of which is pro- 
posed by Dr. Burrows. i 

‘ The ministers of the Romish persuasion will not permit their flocks 
to be wrought upon. To distrust the infallipility of any point of doc- 
trine or discipline, is with them heresy. Catholics, therefore, are pre- 
seryed from those dubitations which, when once engendered, generally 
end in conversion. The moment of danger is, when ancient opinions 
in matters of faith are wavering, or in the novitiate of those recently 
embraced,” 

We are hence taught the salutary influence of authority upon 
subjects of religion, when exercised under due limitation; and the 
necessity of cultivating in our own minds, and impressing upon 
those whose destimy is greatly regulated by what we do, or leave 
undone in the way of direction and restraint, the injurious conse- 
quences likely to follow from giving the reins to restless inquires 
respecting the multitudes of religious opmions that are abroad m 
the world; and some of which rove up and down in the spirit of 
proselytism. ‘ Although no education,’ says Dr. Burrows, ‘ can 
be deemed good except the principles of ‘piety and morality 
be inculcated, and properly exemplified, yet the young and yield- 
ing mind should be carefully guarded from encountering abstruse 

ints’ of controversy. Perhaps in every instance where insanity 
Lo dapaueded to religion, some defect in education may be sus- 


On the very momentous subject of ‘ legislative regulations,’ the 
last topic upon which Dr. Burrows animadverts, we meet with 
many sensible and judicious intimations, A little too much 
jealousy is perhaps evinced with respect to the interference me 
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the legislature in the conduct of establishments for the insane; 
and the remarks will probably admit of some: qualification, 
founded on the fact of the writer being a party concerned. He, 
however, candidly admits, that ‘the insane and idiotic are no 
longer capable of exercising the_rights of citizens; that they 
are removed out of the pale of the social compact ; are aliens to 
their nearest and dearest connexions; and are in themselves so 
helpless, and from that very cause so often exposed to wrong, that 
Ahe law enjoins, what their condition absolutely demands—super- 
vision both of person and property ; they therefore naturally be- 
come the especial wards of their country. 

In the recently rejected Bill, it must be conceded to Dr, Bur- 
rows and other objectors, that there were. several clauses cal- 
culated to defeat the objects for which they were introduced— 
and that. the -general tenor of the instrument was perhaps too 
“severe and restrictive ; on the other hand, however, experience 
has too amply testified the mischief of defective vigilance on the 
part of government, and it is in our minds clearly made out that 
in many instances, at least, some preventive of indolence and in- 
terest is loudly called for. 

We submit with much deference the two or three following 
suggestions ; . ' 

t is hardly necessary to say, in the first place, that the super- 
intendant of a mad-house ought to be a man of character and 
responsibility ; it is desirable, indeed, that he should be always 
chosen from the medical profession. But to prohibit, even pros- 
pectively, all who have not been brought up to medicine from 
opening establishments for the insane, might be deemed a mea- 
sure too arbitrary, although we feel fully convinced that if a jus- 
tifiable, it would prove a salutary ordinance on the part of 
-government. The security required should be rather as to cha- 
‘racter than property ; and we entirely accord with Dr. Burrows 
objections to that clause in the Bill above alluded to, which de- 
manded a bond for a considerable sum of money from every per- 
son about to enter on a concern of this kind. , 

It is in the next place of the utmost importance, that the mere 
keepers, or subintendants, if we may so name them, should be men 
who unite a certain degree of skill with integrity, humanity and 
self-command ; for much, both as it regards the success of cura- 
tive measures and the comfort of the incurable, must depend upon 
the kind of servants that are employed. It would, of course, be 
desirable that every incitement consistent with propriety should 
be held out to a due performance of the duties which these 


appointments involve ; and the modes proposed for stimulating to 
exertion are, in our judgment, sufficiently feasible, viz.—to <a 
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blish a fund upon which every attendant should have a claim 
for an annuity im proportion to the length of approved services. 
Something also of a saving bank might be usefully resorted to, 
in the way of incentive to respectable individuals for engaging in 
these concerns; since the sum which the servants of institutions 
receive as salary, is at once too large for their immediate wants 
(provided they are single) and too small to enable them to form 
any thing like a fund for meeting the contingencies of temporary 
inability, or providing against the necessary disqualifications of old 
age. 

With respect to admission, it is sufficiently obvious that there 
should be just so much difficulty as to preclude the impossibility 
of improper, and therefore unjust, confinement. For the cer- 
tifying of insanity, two signatures of accredited and professionally 
qualified mdividuals (one of them at least a regular physician 
or a member of the College of Surgeons), ought to be required ; 
or if the procuring of such witnesses should, in some cases, be 
attended with inconvenience, on the score of necessity for im- 
mediate controul, the confinement of any person beyond a spe- 
cified time, say five days, should be made subject to this provision. 
No exception ought to be admitted on the ground that only one 
person is confined, for it is in these cases that the greatest risk is 
encountered of opening the door to unjust procedure. The only 
exemption from this law, should be in the instance of an indivi- 
dual voluntarily subjecting himself to controul.*. Whenever com- 
pulsion is resorted to, all measures ought to be made unlawful 
that are not exercised under the above restriction. ‘The objection 
that it would occasion unnecessary exposure, is by no means suf- 
ficient to set against the advantages which the rule would ensure. 
In all transactions of this nature, secrecy, if required, is part of 
the duty which honour prescribes, but, in point of fact, conceal- 
ment is next to impossible ; it will be found however for the most 
part, that the publicity given to these distressing scenes is not im- 
putable to those who are called upon officially to witness them. 

We would further say, that such houses only should be deemed 
legitimately constituted institutions as provide a prompt and pro- 
per system of medical and moral management; and it ought to 
be made imperative upon every conductor of an asylum, whether 
public or private, to order a register to be made of every new 


case, the date of admission, and the time of discharge ; to lay it, 





* This is sometimes done, It is a curious fact, that many of the articles in Aikin’s 
Biography were penned in a lunatic asylum. The writer of them being avniest to oc- 
casional attacks of insanity, and having warning of their approach, he was in the 
practice of giving himself up to the custody of an experienced keeper of a madhouse, 
prior to the full development of the disordered state. 
properly 
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p ly attested, before the Commissioners at regular periods, 
and to expose it annually to view in some part of the establish- 
ment. The mere initials of names might serve for this latter pur- 


pose. 

It is lastly expedient that, in all provisional measures for the in- 
sane, due cognizance be taken of the necessities of pauper luna- 
tics ; an inefficiency in the expedients adopted in reference to this 
im t particular being but too obvious, and much both of 
private and public mischief having thereby been produced. Par- 
liament, the summer before last, passed a temporary act (Geo. 3. 
59. cap. 127.) in order to remedy the defects of preceding regu- 
lations respecting pauper lunatics. ‘ But this act (says Dr. Bur- 
rows) short as it is, contains some serious errors and omissions. 
First, it does not order that these lunatics should be returned to 
the Commissioners; secondly, it takes cognizance of dangerous 
lunatics and idiots only; and thirdly, it is compulsory on parishes 
situated within counties, but it is not so on parishes situated 
within cities or places having a separate jurisdiction.’ 

The whole inquiry, indeed, with regard to the treatment of the 
insane resolves itself into two leading heads. It is desirable, first, 
that while none should bé confined unnecessarily, all that do re- 
quire controul, whether pauper or otherwise, should be subjected 
to it; and secondly, no means should be left untried which pro- 
mise relief and cure. In order to give every facility for the trial 
‘of those means, the master must be sensible and humane, and the 
house so constructed and situated as to ensure as much comfort 
as possible to its distressed inmates. 

ut the question still remains, as to the most effectual mode of 
accomplishing the above requisites? Dr. Burrows suggests, and 
the suggestion seems to us highly worthy the consideration of the 
‘legislature, that there shall be two distinct sets of officers for con- 
ducting the regulation of lunatics,—Commissioners and District 
Inspectors,—a vie te’ Pid the first being selected from the Col- 
lege of Physicians. ey should consist of three or five, méet 
ba ete or oftener, in London, ‘ be empowered to grant, trans- 
er, and annul licences ; to release improper objects from confine- 
ment ; approve or reject superintendants; receive atid register re- 
turns ; arrange reports and communicate them to Parliament and 
the Secretary of State; and visit on especial occasions: ‘They 
should go out by rotation.” The duty of the District Inspectors 
should be subordinate to and under the controul of the Com- 
missioners. Our author adds that England and Wales might be 
divided into eight districts, and that to each two or three inspec- 
tors might be appropriated ;—these should be required to visit 
each asylum at least four times in the year, and at irregular and 
: unexpected 
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unexpected periods. Under the authority of the Commissioners, 
they should likewise be impowered to inspect all houses intended 
to be opened for asylums, and report thereon to the general com- 
mission. 

In the case of those institutions which are supported by gra- 
tuitous funds, some delicacy will of course be required in the en- 
forcement of necessary rules. In the event, however, of the 
commission and inspection being both conducted by properly 
qualified agents, we do not think there could be much objection 
to subjecting the regulations even of these independent establish- 
ments to legal authority. Dr. Burrows estimates that the whole 
expense of commissioners, inspectors, registrar, and all the inci- 
dental charges of the arrangement, would scarcely amount to 
one-third of the computed expense of the plan embraced in the 
rejected bill, viz. that of having eight commissioners, four secre- 


We shall further venture to suggest the expediency of institut- 
ing a fresh and minute inquiry into the present condition of lunatic 
asylums, prior to the arrangement of any legal measures for their 

ment. The framing of a Bill would, after such inspection, 
be a matter of less difficulty, and its enactments would be more 
likely to meet the exigencies of the case, than if taken from the 
results of the late inquisition: such an investigation likewise, by 
affording an opportunity for estimating the actual state of these 
establishments, would prove, when compared with the docu- 
ments already before Parliament aud the public, to what extent 
the improvements already effected might supersede the necessity 
of restrictive or coercive measures. It would be conducted 
too under the advantage of less excited sensibility, and conse- 
quently of a judgment unbiassed by interested and exaggerated 
statements ; while an opportunity would be presented of obtain- 
ing from institutions reformed, and from others since established 
on improved principles, a mass of information of the most valu- 
able and unobjectionable nature. But we must not suffer our- 
selves to enlarge on this very interesting topic. When indeed we 
reflect on the high qualifications of the legislator, who stands 
to the measure of preparing a code of enactments for par- 
tary consideration ; we feel almost inclined to withhold 
those slender intimations which have escaped us under a lively 
feeling of the necessities of the case ; and at the same time, under 
a consciousness that, although much has already been effected, 
much still remains to be done towards ameliorating the afflicting 
circumstances connected with the suspepsion or loss of reason. 
The following is the table to which we referred in page 173. 
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Ant. VIIL—Report from the Select Committee on Criminal 
Laws, &c.; ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 8th 
July, 1819. pp. 270. 

Wwe live at a period when the human mind is every where acting 

under a powerful impulse. Whatever difference of opinion 
may be entertained respecting the causes from which it proceeds, 


des Scien. Medic, tom. xvi. 


the neighbouring parishes to fll a public conveyance, 


& ior the consequences to which it leads, the existence of the fact it- 
3 rif admits of no dispute. Wherever our inquiries or personal ob- 
~ jf <rvations extend, we find mankind restless and dissatisfied, and 
= {raining every faculty of mind and body for the improvement of 
© # Mf eir condition, to a degree of which no former age can furnish an 
= :§fexample. Nothing can more strongly illustrate this than the com- 
23 2M parative insignificance into which those countries are falling which 
#3 {ff do not participate in the ral struggle for superiority; while in 
a” al the rest, new channels of communication are opened, more 
43 4 Mgenious methods are adopted for giving permanence to natural and 
ye acquired advantages, and the resources of art are exhausted in 
$3} ucreasing the value of the produce of the soil, or of the commodi- 
= i@ftes which may be found beneath its surface. A still loftier idea 


#9) 


will be formed of this display of mental energy, when it is consi- 
dered that it is not confined to external nature alone. It has been 
lly conspicuous in the intellectual world ; and in those sciences 
which treat of man as a rational, moral, and social being, there has 
been a greater revolution in opinion within the last half century 
than for some thousand years preceding. ‘The deference formerly 
paid to custom and authority is every day diminishing, and the pub- 
lc has now acquired a confidence in its own judgment which makes 
itsubmit with impatience to any other species of controul. All 
of society are as tenacious of rights which they conceive 

to belong to themselves as they are prompt to challenge those 
which are claimed by others, and seldom admit any question of lite- 
rature, morality, or policy, however subtle or comprehensive, to be 
too high for their understandings. Whenever the community at 
large takes an interest in any question which the course of events 
brings before it, neither length of acquiescence nor strength of 
legal title can protect it from full, and often unceremonious, inves- 
tigation; and if an attack is once made, however uureasonably, 
upon any received or established doctrine, law or usage, it cannot 
safely be defended otherwise than by shewing, not only that it is true 
or useful in the abstract, but that it is so under the particular modi- 
fication in which it then presents itself. ‘This spirit of universal in- 
agen is one of the most striking characteristics of the present 
, and demands the deep and dispassionate attention of all who 
govern human affairs, as well as those who ruminate upon them. It 
N@ 1s 
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is openly or secretly pervading every part of the civilized world, and 
joniaen appearance that it has yet fulfilled its appointed course. 
Instead of striving to stop its progress altogether, which we suspe 
will ultimately prove unavailing, we cannot help thinking that 
would be wiser and safer to endeavour to confine it, as far as possi 
ble, within reasonable limits, and direct it to the attainment of prac 
ticable objects. i 
Few subjects have lately occupied more of the inquisitive spiri 
of which we have been speaking than that of Criminal Jurisp 
dence. By the abolition of torture, and the impartiality which charac 
terised its general procedure, the criminal law of England early ot 
tained a decided superiority over that of the other states of Europ 
but, till near the end of the last century, continued an object rathe 
of admiration than imitation. It is perhaps owing to the comp 
tive superiority which it thus attained, that so little has been done 
within the last two or three hundred years for its amelioration, 
Committees of the two Houses have from time to time been ap- 
pointed, but their attempts at improvement have been languid ; and 
even those which sat in 1750 and 1770 were attended with no p 
tical result. Scarcely any change was effected either in the form « 
substance of the criminal code, except when new taxes or new kinds 
of crime caused fresh felonies to be added to the list of existing 
enactments. At last, Sir S. Romilly, in 1810, introduced his 
ills for abolishing capital punishment in certain sorts of larceny; 
and it is owing to his celebrity and talents that the criminal law 
was first brought into general discussion. What the views of that 
istingui man on the whole subject of crimes and punishments 
were, no speech or publication of his, as far as we are aware, has 
unequivocally disclosed; but without assuming them to be the 
same with those entertained by the Committee on criminal laws, 
the Report which they have now made may fairly be considered a 
a laos aeeoiee oats shabici a Dabaicts daeicenill 
1 t stopping to inquire whether the rtis drawn u 
the accuracy and perspicuity which might Keen Geel exp from 
the reputation of the chairman and members of the Committee, and 
the importance of the task devolved upon them, we shall 
at once to the examination of its contents. It consists of four sec- 
tions: the first relates to the returns, or statistical tables, produced 
before the Committee by the different gentlemen officiating in the 
courts of assize; the second, to the existing laws which the Con- 
mittee propose to repeal ; the third, to the renewal of Sir S. Ro- 
milly’s acts respecting larceny; and the fourth, to the subject of 
forgery. We shall make some observations: I. On the contents of 
each of the four sections of which the Report is composed; II. - 
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the further changes in the punishment of crimes which several pas- 
sages in the Report shew it to be the intention of the Committee 
hereafter to introduce; and, III. On the best course of proceeding 
for the improvement of criminal law. 

I.—1. ‘The first section of the Report relates to the returns of 
commitments, convictions, and executions, presented to the Com- 
mittee by the different officers connected with the administration of 
criminal law. For the pains which they have taken in collecting 
aod publishing these papers, we think the Committee entitled to un- 
qualified approbation. ‘They throw light upon many points, about 
which no opinion at all could have previously been formed; and 
others, which were before only probable, they have now set at rest 
beyond all possibility of dispute. But while we attach due value 
to the facts which these tables contain, we cannot join in ascribing 
to them that supreme importance which is often done at the pre- 
sent day. In this respect there is a marked difference between the 

ical sciences and those which relate to man either as an intel- 

or social being. In physical science there is no way of be- 

coming acquainted with the properties of any external object, or of 
the rules by which it Ager y: but by a careful induction and 
comparison of partic which have beer observed respecting it. 
But in the sciences which relate to man the case is widely different. 
The faculties and passions by which every individual is conscious 
that he himself is actuated, and which, with suitable allowances, 
operate ina similar manner on all mankind, become in all cases in 
which man is concerned the real principles upon which our reason- 
ing ought to proceed ; and the chief use of the facts contained in sta- 
tistical tables is merely to correct any misapprehension of those 
principles into which we may fall, and not to supersede the autho- 
rity of the principles themselves. ‘The statesman who founds his 
measures upon a thorough knowledge of the main springs of human 
action will never greatly miss his way; but he who is guided solely 
by the assistance of tables can never be sure how far, or in what 
way, peculiarities in education, society, or government, may have 
contributed to produce the results which they exhibit. ‘To sap- 
pose that by heaping together, or poring over, any description of 
official returns, it can be discovered by an arithmetical operation 
what course of legislation or policy any country ought in its par- 
— circumstances to adopt, we conceive to be a dangerous de- 

n. 

2. The second section of the Report relates to those laws’ of 
which the Committee have recommended the repeal. They con- 
sist of the following acts, which the Committee have divided into 
two classes. 

n3 Class 
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/ Class I. 
1. 1 and 2 Phil. and Mary, c.4. Egyptians remaining within the 
ki one month. 
18 Ch. II. c. $. Notorious thieves in Cumberland and North- 
umberland. 


9G. I: c. 22. Being } in any forest, park, &c. 





any warren. 

high road, heath, common, or down. 

unlawfully hunting, killing, or steal- 
ing deer. 

robbing warrens, &c. 

stealing or taking fish out of any 
river or pond, &c. 

bunting in his Majesty’s forests or 
chases. 

10. breaking down the head or mound of 

a fish-pond. 
11. 9G. I. c.28. Being disguised within the Mint. 
12. 12 G. IL. c.29. Injuring of Westminster Bridge, and other 
Bridges, by other acts. 


rf Class II. 

1. 31 Eliz. c. 9. Taking away any maid, widow, or wife, &c. 
2. 21 Jam. I. c. 26. Acknowledging or procuring any fine, re- 

covery, &c. 
3. 4 G.I. c. 11. sec. 4. Helping to the recovery of stolen goods. 
4. 9 G. 1. c. 22. Maliciously killing or wounding cattle. 
5. cutting down or destroying trees 
6. 
7- 
8. 























growing, &c. 
G. Il. c. 30. Bankrupts not surrendering, &c. 
G. 





5 
concealing or embezzling. 
6 G. IL. c. 37. Cutting down the bank of any river. 
9. 8 G. II. c. 20. Destroying any fence, lock, sluice, &c. 
10. 26 G. II. c. 33. Making a false entry in a marriage register, 
&c. five felonies. 
11. 27 G. II. c. 15. Sending threatening letters. 
12. 27 G. II. c. 19. Destroying bank, &c. Bedford Level. 
18. 3G. III. c. 16. Personating out-pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital. 
14. 22-G. III. c. 40. Maliciously cutting serges. 
15. 24G. 111. c, 47. Harbouring offenders against that (revenue) 
act when returned from transportation. 
The Committee propose that the first of these classes should be 
simply repealed ; and in the second, that the punishment of death 
should 
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should be repealed, and that of transportation, or imprisonment 
with hard labour, substituted in its stead. 

We agree with the Committee in thinking that Nos. 1, 2, 11, 
and 12, of the first class, might advisably be repealed ; and Nos. 
2, 6, 7, and 15, of the second, ought not perhaps to be visited 
with death: but with respect to all the other acts contained in these 
two classes, the Committee could hardly expect the House of Com- 
mons to revoke them without mature deliberation and inquiry. 
Indeed there are some of them which seem entitled to rank among. 
the most important laws now standing in the statute book. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the first class, and numbers 4 
and 5 of the second, are all contained in the 9th G.I. c. 22. 
commonly called the Black Act, which recites, that ‘ several ill- 
‘ designing and disorderly persons had associated themselves, under 
‘the name of Blacks, and had, in great numbers, armed with 
‘ swords, fire-arms, and other offensive weapons, with their faces 
‘blacked, or in disguised habits, unlawfully hunted in forests and 
‘ parks, and destroyed and carried away deer, robbed warrens, rivers 
‘ and fish-ponds, and cut down plantations of trees, and sent letters 
‘ in fictitious names, threatening some great violence if their un- 
‘ lawful demands should be refused, or they should be interrupted 
‘in or prosecuted for their practices ;’ and then imposes the pu- 
nishment of death upon such as are found guilty of any of the 
offences contained in it. It does not appear that this act was either 
passed unadvisedly, or believed to be unavailing, for it has been 
frequently excepted from other repealed acts as well as re-enacted, 
and was at last made perpetual by 31 G. II. c. 42. Whether it 
should have been worded, or its provisions limited in thé precise 
manner in which they now are, we do not take upon us to deter- 
mine; but from the number and magnitude of the offences to which 
it extends, the various sorts of property which it protects, and the 
possible recurrence of disorders of an equally formidable nature 
with those by which it was occasioned, we think it would be un- 
wise to repeal it, without substituting some provision in its room. 

No. 1 of Class II. makes it capital to take away women having 
substance or who are heirs apparent, and afterwards to marry them 
against their will or to defile them,—a crime of rare occurrence un- 
doubtedly in modern times, and yet of so heinous a nature that it is 
questionable whether the act should be abolished. It may be said it 
makes a distinction between persons. Why should it not, if there is 
ground for the distinction? In nine cases ‘out of ten where offences 
of this nature have been committed against women, it will be found 
that the victims have been women of substance, as the records of 
the Court of Chancery, in which cases of an analogous nature 
most frequently occur, will abundantly testify. But if there ney 

N 4 orce 
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force in the objection, it could easily be removed by extending the 
act to all women whatsoever. Perhaps in reason it ought to be so, 
for if force, fraud, contrivance, and injury, can constitute a crime, 
the whole of these attributes here combine to do so. ; 
Why No. 3 of Class II. should be repealed, we do not readily 
perceive. It only enacts that ‘ persons who have secret acquain- 
‘ tance with felons, and who make it their business to help persons 
‘ to their stolen goods, and by that means gain money from them, 
‘ which is divided between them and the felons, whereby they 
‘ greatly encourage such offenders,’ shall suffer the same puni 
ment with the felon. The puni t of the one therefore must 
—_ follow the changes effected by the law ha ap punishment of 
e other, and we perceive no impropriety in arrangement. 
No. 10 of Class LI. we were not prepared to find among a bundle 
of Acts of parliament which it is proposed to remove as so much 
statutory lumber. It inflicts capital punishment on five varieties of 
the same offence, viz. 1. for knowingly inserting or causing to be 
inserted in any register any false entry of any matter relating to any 
marriage; 2. for altering or forging, or causing to be altered or 
forged, or assisting in altering or forging, any such entry; 3. for 
forging or altering, or causing to be forged or altered, or assisting 
in forging or altering any matriage license; 4. for uttering as true 
any such altered or forged license knowing it to be false; 5. for de- 
straying. oF causing to ry destroyed, any register in whole or in 
part, with a view to avoid any marriage, or subject any person to 
the penalties of this act. The whole of these aon, it must be 
remembered, may be executed in impenetrable secrecy, evince 
great deliberation and contrivance, and can only proceed from the 
basest motives of interest, malice, or revenge on the part of the 
trators, Still further to increase their enormity, the injury 
mflicted on those who are the victims of them is irreparable. Most 
of the misfortunes to which life is subject, can, with the help of 
time and patience be surmounted; but the act which robs a mother 
of her honour and contaminates the descent of her issue, inflicts 
a wound beyond all earthly power to heal. We trust, therefore, 
that none of the penalties which the law has enacted for securing 
the integrity of proofs of marriage, will rasbly or lightly be abo- 
ished. 


The offence of personating out-pensioners of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, which is No. 13 of Class Il. seems at first sight too se- 
vere. At the same time it is obvious that unless a heavy penalty 
were imposed, great loss would be sustained either by the out-pen- 
sioners or the public ; and perhaps reasons might be adduced in 
justification of the present law, which would not readily suggest 

themselves 
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themselves to any other persons than those who are acquainted 
with the affairs of the Hospital. re 
‘To send knowingly any letter without any name subscribed 
* thereto, caieurath.«tciionennser wtoen threatening to 
‘ kill any of His Majesty’s subjects, or to burn their houses, out- 
‘ houses, or stacks of corn, bay or straw,’ which forms No. II. of 
Class II. as well as threatening letters of ove or two other descrip- 
tions, are crimes which ought perhaps to remain capital. They are 
usually committed against persons of feeble minds, or such as are 
placed in emer or unprotected situations; and when it is consi- 
dered how much distress they usually occasion to the individuals 
concerned, and to what they undermine the security and hap- 
piness of society, they swell into ion of the greatest magnitude. 
The only cases now remaining to be considered are Nos. 8, 9, 
12 and 14, of Class II. relating to the cutting down of any sea 
ee paudene hot river by which any may —— 
owed or $ destruction of any turnpike-gate, > or 
sluice on any navigable river; the datvaction pr bank, &c. be- 
Jonging to the Bedford Level; and the malicious cutting of serges ; 
which come under the same — with the —— vided 
against by the Black Act. main reason of the fet thee en- 
actments is, that the property they protect is of a nature which no 
foresight or vigilance of the owner can place ne the reach of 
danger, but which must at all hours, and especially in unfrequented 
places and under cloud of night, lie at the mercy of those in the 
midst of whom he lives ;—because the damage done to it may be 
unlimited, may be executed with great celerity and —- and 
evinces that premeditated malice and contrivance, which the law of 
every country in Europe justly regards as the chief i jent in 
criminal offences. ‘The amount of the property at stake is of itself 
a weighty consideration, When the destruction of a bridge, the dry- 
ing of a canal, or the cutting of a dike in one of the fen countries, 
may injure the trade of the neighbourhood, or flood the surrounding 
country to an extent of which none can know the limits, it seems 
premature to repeal the capital punishment until the evidence of re- 
spectable witnesses has been obtained on the subject. We are of the 
same opinion with respect to the cutting of serges, and also (though 
it is a point of much difficulty) respecting the cutting down and 
destroying of growing trees, which Committee regard as the 
most venial of the whole class of crimes of which we have now been 


speaking. ~As the person cutting or destroying growing trees can 
neither plead views of profit nor sudden passion in extenuation of 
his conduct, and can only be impelled to such an act because he 
"believes it will be the most poignant injury he can do to. the 
owner, and that a course of years will be required to repair the da- 

mage, 
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mage, if it be not altogether irreparable; these considerations 
united render it, in our estimation, one of the deepest offences 
which can be committed against property, and evincing a depravity 
of mind which affords little presage of reformation either from re- 
moval to New South Wales or meditation in a Penitentiary. In 
confirmation of what we have said, we refer to the very case on 
which the Committee, (page 6 of their Report), have made the 
following diametrically opposite observations. 

‘ Were capital punishments reduced to the comparatively small num- 
ber of cases in which they are often inflicted, it would become a much 
simpler operation to form a right judgment of their propriety or neces- 
sity. Another consideration of still greater moment presents itself on 
this point of the subject: Penal laws are sometimes called into activity 
after long disuse, and in cases where their very existence may be un- 
known to the best informed part of the community; malicious prose- 
cutors set them in motion; a mistaken administration of the law may 
apply them to purposes for which they were not intended, and which 
they are calculated more to defeat than to promote: such seems to 
have been the case of the person who, in 1814, at the assizes for Essex, 
was capitally convicted of the offence of cutting down trees, and who 
in spite of earnest application for mercy from the prosecutor, the com- 
mitting magistrate, and the whole neighbourhood, was executed appa- 
rently because he was believed to be habitually engaged in other 
offences, for none of which however he had been convicted or tried. 
This case is not quoted as furnishing any charge against the humanity of 
the judge or of the advisers of the crown: they certainly acted according 
to the dictates of their judgment; but-it is a case where the effect of 
punishment is sufficiently shewn by the evidence to be the reverse of 
exemplary, and it is hard to say, whether the general disuse of the 
capital punishment in this offence, or the single instance in which it has 
been carried into effect, suggests the strongest reasons for its abolition.’ 


We shall now quote the only evidence given on this subject 
before the Committee, that of Robert Torin, Esq. the committing 
magistrate. This gentleman says that William Potter (the man 
executed) 


* was a very bad character, and he owed a particular spite against a mil- 
ler in the nighbourhood, who had had him committed for snaring hares. 
The miller had planted a young orchard of trees, which he had taken 
a greatdeal of care of; he had planted it about three or four years 
before, and: one morning when he got up, he found all his trees had 
been cut down. How many trees—between sixty and seventy ?—A 
reat number; he came to me as a magistrate to complain of the thing; 
T asked him if he suspected any particular person ; he said he sus- 
pected Potter: I asked him if there were any prints of the feet; he 
said, yes. In consequence I granted him a warrant, and the man 
was brought before me; I made him pull off his shoes, and sent for 
the shoemaker who made the shoes; I had them compared with the 
footsteps, 
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footsteps, and they d; the thing was brought home to him, and 
he was tried before Mr. Justice Heath, and convicted of the offence. 
Tau atbiens tee millers tho Civayenze of tie paris and grcralot tbe 
with su ; the miller, the c n of the »a of the 
inhabitants presented a petition, and I signed my name to it. ‘What 
was the general character of this man?— He was a very notorious thief ; 
he committed a vast number of petty thefts——-Was he ever convicted 
of petty theft?—No, but he was known to be a thoro thief; he 
e open several tills; and stole the money out-——Had he ever 
been convieted or committed before?—No, not to my knowledge. 
Did he confess. all the acts of petty theft you have menti ?—He 
gave a list of them to Mr. Morgan.——At what period were those 
confessions made ?—After he was convicted ; I believe the day after 
condemnation. ——- Did the execution of this man excite a considerable 
feeling in the country ?—A great many people were surprised at it ; it 
was considered a case of extreme hardship, but which was palliated by 
the badness of his character.’—Report, pp. 87, 88. 
Mr. Torin seems to be mistaken in saying that this man’s con- 
’ fession took place after conviction ; for the only extenuation which 
he mentions in his Letter to Lord Sidmouth, p. 88, is ‘ the ample 
confession which the culprit made soon after his commitment, and 
which was produced at his trial.’ We may also add, that prose- 
cution for this offence had not fallen altogether into disuse, as the 
Committee seem to suppose; for besides this indictment in 1814, 
the criminal records printed by the Committee, imperfect as they 
are, shew that another was preferred in 1757, p. 242, and another 
in 1780, p. 247; but as both prisoners were acquitted, it is im- 
possible to conjecture if they had been convicted whether exe- 
cution would have followed or not. Three other indictments under 
the Black Act are mentioned, two at p. 254 and one at 256, but as 
the particular offences under that statute for which the prisoners 
were indicted is not mentioned, it is impossible to ascertain whether 
they were for the cutting down of trees or not. With these correc- 
tions and additions, we request any of our readers who think the 
subject worth examining, to peruse carefully the Black Act as it 
stands in the Statute Book, Mr. Torin’s evidence, and the facts we 
have produced from the records published by the Committee, and 
then let them judge for themselves whether there is a single state- 
ment relative to Potter's case contained in the paragraph quoted 
from the Report, which is strictly accurate, or which warrants the 
insinuation against the humanity or understanding of Mr. Justice 
Heath or Lord Sidmouth, which the Committee appear to us to 
have unfortunately conveyed in the very sentence in which they 
appear to disclaim it. That applications for mercy will be made 
from some quarter or other in favour of almost every individual 
convicted, we believe all who are connected with the administra- 
tion 
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tion of justice are prepared to expect ; but in the case in question 
~puahandinn to blame in the pores in which these public ser- 
vants performed their respective functions in the administration of 
the law. What conclusion ought to be drawn from the rare 
occurrence of any particular crime it is not easy to ascertain. There 
may either have been no disposition to commit the crime, or the 

unishment denounced may have been sufficient to prevent it. 
But whether the result be attributable to the one cause or the 
other, we cannot accede to a principle laid down at 5 of the 
Report, and lately advanced m both Houses of jament as 
well as elsewhere, that if few or no punishments have taken place 
for a certain length of time for any particular offence, the punish- 
ment ought to be repealed as being no longer necessary. We do 
not deny that this reasoning is ingenious ; but we certainly never 
met with any which it would be more dangerous practically to 
follow. When those to whom the task of legislation 1s committed 
have once determined an act to be a crime, and fixed that pauish- 
ment which the peculiar circumstances of the country where it is 
to be enforced, in their j require, we do not perceive why 
it should not be inflicted it occur only once in a century. 
It is well known to those conversant with criminal law, that parti- 
cular crimes become prevalent at distant and unequal in , im 
certain parts of the country, or a certain classes of society, in 
a._manner perfectly inexplicable. at security have we that the 
houghing or maiming of cattle may not at some crisis be practised 
here as it was in Ireland during the last rebellion? So may the 
systematic destruction of growing timber. In fact, it was stated: 
by Mr. Carwen in the House of Commons, in the end of the very 
last: year (1819), that whole plantations had, a few days before the 
delivery of his speech, been cut down in the neighbourhood of Car- 
lisle for pike shafts, —_ misguided men who then sought to con- 
vulse the country. We never should consent to disarm justice of 
any of the terrors which properly belong to it, however long the 


exemplary conduct of persons of every rank and condition in the 


state may have permitted them to slumber. If this should ever 
happen, the consequence would be, that whenever any emergency 
arose’ we should see the legislature passing whole piles of acts of 
parliament at.once, on the spur of the moment, and in a state of 

i jon, confusion, alarm, or exasperation. In our view. 
of the matter, it accords better with the character and dignity of an 


, to provide, with as much deliberation as human. 


enlightened 

foresight will permit, for every accident or disease to which they 

are accessible, rather than to indulge the illasion that health and 

quietness ‘will always last, and have the remedy to seek as well as 

administer when any disorder has actually overtaken them. ee 
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Our readers will now be able to judge for themselves of the pro- 
priety of the following observations which the Committee have 
prefixed to the list given at page 6 of their Report, of all the 
classes of crimes of which we have been speaking: ‘ Your Com- 
‘ mittee (they say) have endeavoured to avoid all cases which seem to 
‘ them to be on this ground disputable. From general caution, and 
‘ a desire to avoid even the appearance of precipitation, they have 
‘ postponed cases which seem to them to be liable to as little doubt 
* as any of those to which they are about to advert.’ it is very possi- 
ble that, in the judgment of many sober-minded persons, these crimes 
may not be so aggravated as we are disposed to reckon them; 
but we are much mistaken if we have not at least shewn, that, in- 
stead of the repeal of them following as a matter of course as soon 
as proposed, which the Committee seem to expect, there is not 
one among them, the repeal of which would not trench so ma- 
terially on the spirit and substance of English criminal law as to 
call for frequent and deliberate discussion. If the Committee 

pose to amend the criminal law, by the abolition of statutes 
which will be unanimously admitted to be unnecessary, they must 
confine themselves to such acts as Nos. 1, 2, 11 and 12 of the first 
class mentioned in their Report; to which may be added 1 Eliz. 
c, 2.; 23 Eliz. c. 1. § 5.; and 8 James I. c. 4. § 11, which 
impose severe penalties on persons not being dissenters who re- 
fuse to go to church, and which the 3d of William and Mary 


does not repeal; the 43d Eliz. c. 13. for the more peaceable go- 
vernment of Cumberland, Northumberland, Westmoreland aud 
Durham; the 25 Hen. VIII. c. 15. imposing a penalty of 3s, 4d. 
for every sheep which any farmer shoul oe above 2000, and a 


like penalty for every week any farmer occupy more than 
two at Man or holds ; the i Hen. VII, c. 7. mon unlawful 
hunting; and 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 4. by which every person con- 
victed of ‘ drawing or smiting with a weapon in a church.or church 
‘ yard’ is to have one of his ears cut off, and if the person so of- 
‘ fending have none ears whereby he should receive such punish- 
* ment, that then he should be marked and burned in the cheek 
* with a hot iron, having the letter F therein, whereby he may be 
‘known and taken for fraymaker and fighter.’ It may be meet 
that these preposterous enactments should be erased from the statute 
book ; but no material change would be produced in the criminal 
code, and we have no conception that it is to such unimportant 
alterations, but to others of a more effective nature, that the at- 
tention of the Committee is directed. 

3. We come now to the 3d.section of the Report, which: relates 
to different sorts of larceny. The Committee set out with stating, 
at page 8, ‘In the more disputable questions which relate » of- 
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‘ fences of more frequent occurrence and more extensive mischief, 
‘ your Committee will limit their present practical conclusions to 
* those cases to which the evidence before them most distinctly 
‘ refers.’ Now, the only practical conclusion at which we perceive 
the Committee to have arrived is, to recommend the revival of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s bills for the repeal of the three following capital 
felonies: stealing in shops, &c. to the value of five shillings; in 
a dwelling-house to the value of forty shillings; and from vessels 
in navigable rivers to ‘the same amount. But though this is the 
only practical conclusion announced at present, the greater part of 
the section consists, either of observations on other felonies now 
capital by the law of England, which afe intended to have a prac- 
tical fect hereafter, or of attempts to confirm those observations 
by such selections from the evidence as the Committee thought most 
applicable to their purpose. We shall confine our attention to the 
specific measures which the Committee have in this section recom- 
mended for adoption by the House of Commons, reserving entire 
the consideration of the other alterations alluded to in this section, 
until we come to discuss them in conjunction with the other 
changes in the criminal law which the Committee have in prospect. 
The 10 and 11 of William III. c. 23. which make it a capital 
felony to steal to the amount of five shillings from a shop, ware- 
house, stable, or coach-house, and 12 Ann and 24 Geo. II. which 
make it capital to steal privately from a dwelling house or on 
board a vessel in a navigable river to the amount of forty shillings, 
decidedly appear to us to have been always too severe. Sir S. 
Romilly has said, in the fourth page of his-pamphlet, ‘ that if we 
‘ confine our observations to these larcenies, unaccompanied with 
‘ any circumstance of aggravation, for which a capital punishment 
‘ is appointed by law, such as stealing in shops, and stealing in 
» pte * aearoratin and on board ships, property of the value men- 
‘ tioned in the statutes, we shall find the proportion of those exe- 
* cuted to those convicted reduced very far indeed below that even 
‘ of one to twenty.’ This statement was much below the truth. 
It appears from the Appendix to the Committee’s Report, p. 141 
and 139, that for the 7 years from 1812 to 1818 inclusive, the con- 
victions in London and Middlesex, for larcenies from shops, dwel- 
i and vessels, amounted to 434; the number of execu- 
tions only to 10, or | in every 43. It appears also from pages 132 
and 128 of ‘the Appendix, that the whole number of persons capi- 
tally convicted for larceny throughout England and Wales, from 
1810 to 1818 inclusive, amounted to 1196, and the number exe- 
cuted to 18, or something less than 1 in 66, which result is still 
more disproportionate than that just mentioned. In these offences, 
therefore, it is clear that the text of the law can give no‘idea, to either 
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foreigner or citizen, what the punishment inflicted aetually is; and 
the statute ought rather to be regarded as a snare for the 40th per- 
son whom it entangles, than a terror to the 39 who have escaped 
before him. It appears by the Appendix to the Report, p. 131, 
that, from the years 1810 to 1818 inclusive, the total number 
of persons committed for trial throughout England and Wales 
amounted to 75,021, of which no fewer. than 50,595, being consi- 
derably upwards of three-fourths of the whole number, were for 
different sorts of larceny alone. Now, although it be true that these 
offences are more venial than many other crimes, yet the extent to 
which they disturb aud deprave society makes it an object of ex- 
treme concern to adopt and enforce such laws as would most ef- 
fectually repress them. What means are best calculated for this 
end it will not be easy to discover, for there is perhaps no offence 
with which it is so difficult to deal as stealing in its different varie- 
ties. We anxiously wish that the amount of the value stolen which 
infers capital punishment should be greatly raised, but we cannot 
say we think it expedient that it should be abolished altogether. In 
this country, where personal property is accumulated to so great 
an amount; where vast warehouses in unfrequented lanes and 
courts must be exposed to the attacks of combined and experienced 
thieves ; rich houses and shops committed to the care of servants; and 
so much valuable property in bills and notes must be within the 
reach of clerks or bookkeepers, who have it in their power to in- 
volve whole families in ruin by a single act of stealth; we cannot 
believe that so fundamental an alteration of the law would be unac- 
companied with danger. It is just also that the law should make a 
wide difference between old offenders and those who are convicted 
for the first time. When a criminal bas not beeu deterred from 
evil practices by the reflection which succeeds apprehension, or that 
agony which accompanies a first conviction, his case is almost ho 
less, and strong ground is afforded for cutting him off altogether 
from that society which his future existence would only burthen or 
contaminate. 

4. The 4th and last section of the Committee’s Report relates 
to the punishment of forgery, in the beginning of which we find the 
following passage: 

* Much of the above evidence sufficiently establishes the general dis- 
inclination of traders to prosecute for forgeries on themselves, or to 
furnish the Bank of England with the means of conviction in cases where 
forged notes are uttered. There is no offence in which the infliction of 
death seems more repugnant to the strong, and general and declared 
sense of the public than forgery; there is no other in which there ap- 
pears to ‘paces a-greater compassion for the offender, and more horror 
at capital executions,’ 
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This language is so strong that it led us to expect nothing less 
than ~ recommendation from the Committee of an immed i and 
unqualified repeal of capital punishment in a case where they had 
denounced it as so whe ev odious. In the very next page, how- 
ever, the conclusion to which the Committee have come on this part 
of the criminal law runs thus: 

‘ Private forgeries will, in the opinion of the Committee, be suffici- 
ently and most effectually repremed by the punishment of transporta- 
tion and imprisonment. As long as the smaller notes of the Bank of 
England shall continue to constitute the principal part of the circulat- 
ing medium of the kingdom, it may be reasonable to place them on the 
same footing with the metallic currency; your Committee, therefore, 
propose that the forgery of these notes may, for the present, remain a 
capital offence ; that the uttering of forged bank notes shall, for the first 
aon, be tra rtation or imprisonment; but that on the second 
conviction the offender shall be deemed to be a common utterer of 
forged notes, and shall, if the prosecutor shall so desire, be indicted as 
such, which will render him liable to capital punishment.’ 


Into what inconsistencies able men sometimes fall when they 
it themselves to express their opinions on perplexed subjects, 
in a loose or vehement manner! To us it appears impossible that 
these two passages can stand together. The first of them ought 
perhaps to be judged of rather by the rules of rhetoric than of lo- 
gic; but in the second, the Committee convey a recommendation, 
the result of which we suspect that they themselves did not fully 
understand. To ascertain what would be the exact effect of such 
an alteration in the law of forgery as the Committee have proposed, 
it should be known what proportion the ns executed for 
forging or uttering forged Bank of England notes, bear to those 
executed for forging or me missory notes or other instru- 
ments of a private nature. We have not ived any document 
among those printed by the Committee from which mt 
tion distinctly appears. In the elaborate tables given by Mr. 
Evans for the county of Lancaster, and printed in the A 
at page 224, the offences of forging and uttering. bank notes, 
which must mean Bank of England notes, as no other circulate 
in Lancashire, are entered in a separate column from the forging 
and uttering forged bills and promissory notes, which mean pri- 
vate bills and promissory notes; and the number of executions in 
the first of these columns between the years 1798 and 1818, amounts 
to 48, while in the second column it amounts to 5, or 1-10th of the 
whole. This would shew that 9-10ths of all the executions took 
ap at the prosecution of the Bank of England. It is also stated 
the Committee, at page 24, that but 2 persons were committed to 
ewgate in 1818 for forgery on private individuals, while by the 
tables, 
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tables, page 144, it appears that in that year 55 were committed in 
London-and Middlesex for forging and uttering bank notes, and 97 
for having forged bank notes in their possession. As far as any con- 
clusion can be drawn from this, it shews the disproportion between 
Bank of England and private prosecutions for forgery to be much 
greater than we have above stated it. ‘The evidence adduced by the 
Committee itself to prove the reluctance of private and 
especially of bankers, to prosecute for this offence, rendese it keghly 
probable, that in all other parts of the kingdom there will be found 
to be the same disproportion between Bank of England prosecu- 
tions for forgery and those at the instance of private persons, which 
seems to exist in Lancashire and London. It may be suggested, 
however, that, allowing this proportion to be correct, it still re- 
mains undetermined how many of the executions procured by the 
Bank of England were for uttering forged Bank of England notes 
for the first time, which the Committee propose should no longer 
continue capital. But the executions for uttering forged Bank of 
England notes for the first time must be exceedingly few, if there 
are any atall. The tables at 128 and 132 of the te 
shew the executions for forgery throughout England and Wa be- 
tween 1810 and 1818 to have been to the convictions as 143 to 908, 
or less than 1 execution for 6 convictions; and Mr. Shelton, at 
page 23 of the Evidence, says that two indictments are usually pre- 
ferred by the Bank, one for disposing of the fo note, which is 
capital, and the other for being in possession of the same note with- 
out lawful excuse, which is not capital; and the parties prefer plead- 
ing, guilty to the minor charge, ‘ as they are aware that in 9 cases 
out of 10 the Bank ‘ will not prosecute upon the capital charge.’ 
As the Bank is so lenient in prosecuting on the capital charge, and 
so small a proportion of those convicted are executed, there 1s every 
reason to believe, from the character and capacity of those intrusted 
with the administration of justice, that the worst cases meet with 
the severest punishment, and consequently that very few of those 
suffer capitally who have been convicted of uttering forged Bank of 
England notes for the first time. Whatever that proportion may be, 
a deduction of 1-10th from the whole number executed seems am- 
ply sufficient to cover it; aod subtracting this from the 9-10ths 
already mentioned, there still remain 8-10ths of the whole number 
of persons executed for forgery in England and Wales, who appear 
to have been convicted as actual forgers of Bank of England notes, 
or as having more than once uttered them. It appears by the Ap- 
pendix, page 132, that the whole number of persons executed an- 
uually for forgery in England and Wales, taking the average of the 
14 years between 1805 and 1818, has been 15; 8-10ths of which 
amount exactly to 12 ; so that, provided Bank of England notes con- 
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tinue to form the circulating medium of the country in the way they 
now do, and which it may with tolerable safety be assumed they for 
a long while will, the result of the whole deduction now instituted 
is, that the Committee seem in effect to recommend a modification 
of the existing laws respecting forgery, by which 3 out of every 15 
persons hereafter convicted for forgery would escape with trans- 
portation or imprisonment, while the other 12 would continue to 
be consigned to death as heretofore, for an offence respecting which 
the Committee itself has pronounced that there is none ‘ in which 
‘ the infliction of the punishment of death seems so repugnant to 
‘ the strong and general and declared sense of the public, and that 
‘ there is no other in which there appears to prevail a greater com- 
‘ passion for the offender, and more horror at capital executions.’ 
Should there be any misapprehension or miscalculation in what we 
have now said, the inferences we have drawn must of course fall 
to the ground; but if there is really that discrepancy which we sup- 
pose between the two extracts made from the Report, they furnish 
a striking illustration of the mischief which may arise from the in- 
troduction of overcharged expressions into any part of the proceed- 
ings of a legislative Committee. Such language is sure to catch the 
attention of many who overlook or disregard the limitations or ex- 
planations with which it is afterwards coupled ; and, by the appeal 
which it makes to the passions, is in the highest degree unfavoura- 
ble to the undisturbed exercise of the understanding, which ought 
then to be alone consulted. 

What we have now mentioned does not appear to be the only 
oversight the Committee have made on this subject. ‘Through the 
whole of. their inquiries with regard to forgery, a want of circum- 

tion is observable, as well as a deference shewn to popular 
clamour, which is much to be regretted. Nothing else could have 
led the Committee to attach so much importance’to the manage- 
ment and result of the Bank prosecutions for forgery which took 
place in 1818. ‘The cause of the outcry then raised was ‘pro- 
bly little understood, and at any rate had scarcely any perceiv- 
able connexion with the general question about the propriety of 
capital punishment for forgery. ‘The most extravagant statements 
of the number of those who suffer for forgery, or the uttering of 
forged notes, at the prosecution of the Bank of England, were cir- 
culated and believed; and even though no prejudice had in that way 
been excited, there is as satisfactory proof as the nature of the case 
will admit, that the acquittals, which then took place, arose from 
an unaccountable refusal of the Bank to produce the usual legal 
— of guilt; from a suspicion generally entertained that the 
k had not taken suitable pains to secure its notes against imita- 
tion; and also from a belief, which obtained credit among certain 
classes 
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classes of the community, that an unfair selection was made of the 
offenders ms whom the capital charge was preferred by the Bank 
officers. é find, accordingly, that since the Bank has become 
less overbearing and more vigilant, the attacks then directed against 
the laws for forgery have ceased, and that the objections now made 
to them are urged with the calmness and moderation which will 
best promote the advancement of truth in every kind of ‘intricate 
The Committee have also thought proper to make minute in- 
quiries into the effect of executions upon prisoners and spectators, 
and into the judgment which’ convicts pronounce on the com- 
rative aggravation of their own and of each other’s offences. 
© us it appears, that whatever purpose, practical or theoretical, 
this course ef investigation was intended to serve, it is one upon 
which the Committee would have judged wisely had they never en- 
tered. With regard to public executions, we believe that, in all 
ages and countries, the good effects produced upon those whom 
curiosity has collected to witness them have been extremely limited. 
Their utility consists more in the tone they give to the conversation 
in the neighbourhood, the circumstances: by which they are pre- 
ceded and accompanied, or the lessons of parents, guardians or 
masters addressed to those under their charge, to which they afford 
occasion. It is true, that in districts where population is thin and 
virtuous, and executions rare, a considerable part of the spectators 
may retire to their homes with impressions of salutary horror; but 
we have no conception that this is now the case in many parts of 
England, and are satisfied of the justice of the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Brown, the present Keeper of Newgate, at page 68,—‘ that 
* many of those who attend executions are of the most depraved and 
abandoned character.” And yet Mr. Buxton, one of the members 
of the Committee, in a debate which occurred in the House of 
Commons on the subject of capital punishment, relied upon the cry 
of ‘ shame, shame,’ which was raised by the crowd assembled in 
front of the Old Bailey to witness the execution of Cashman who 
was convicted of robbery in 1817, as an unequivocal expression of 
the general sentiment respecting the undue severity of the present 
administration of criminal law. In the estimation of the sober 
and judicious, Mr. Buxton will not be thought to have advanced 
his argument, by exalting such an assemblage into judges of what 
was right and wrong on such an occasion. With just as much 
priety might the shouts with which the rabble in front of the 
ustings in Covent-Garden rend the air on the delivery of a speech 
in favour of radical reform, be quoted as a sample of the applause 
or approbation which the same sentiments would draw: from the 
general body of electors throughout the empire. ITunstead of pre- 
a2 venting 
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venting crimes, the evidence heard before the Committee leads one, 
on the contrary, to believe that executions encourage them, and that 
it would be better if they took place within the prison walls than 
without them, were it not that publicity in every step of the pro- 

of justice seems the best safeguard for its due administration. 
Nor is it obvious how prisoners should be able to form a better 
estimate of their own or of their neighbours’ guilt, than the groups 
who assemble at an execution. We can perceive many reasons why 
the judgment of criminals should be worse than that of those who 
have never swerved from rectitude, but none why it should be bet- 
ter. It is to be feared that most of those who become criminal 
themselves, or have been compelled to associate with criminals, lose 
that abhorrence of guilt, which is felt by the uncontaminated part 
of society, without acquiring any peculiar capacity for measuring 
its gradations of enormity. That criminals should make many 
shrewd and correct observations, both on themselves and their com- 
panions in vice, is exceedingly natural ; but that they should evince 
extraordinary impartiality or delicacy in their perception of the de- 
grees of guilt, neither has been, nor, we suspect, can be established. 
The Rev. Mr. Ruell a, aye, that convicts ‘ are willing to make 
‘ general confessions of guilt, but discover a very st ropeusit 
‘ to extenuate their individual offences.’ The Rev. Mp ie (. 
62) confirms the fact, and gives an example of the acuteness with 
which, in their dwn case, convicts are capable of urging that ex- 
tenuation. That many of them before execution unburthen their 
minds with great sincerity and candour, we willingly believe ; but so 
far are we from joining in that unreserved assent which the Com- 
mittee seem disposed to yield to the correctness of their general 
statements of fact and opinion, that, in a large proportion of in- 
stances, we fear there is not the smallest reliance to be placed upou 
their most soleam dying declarations. 

Having stated upon what grounds we doubted whether the Com- 
mittee themselves had yet formed any consistent notions about the 
proper punishment for forgery, and the purity of some of the 
sources of information to which they have resorted in order to ob- 
tain them, we come now to the only part of the evidence from 
which any sound inference r ting the state of public opinion on 
that subject can be drawn. It consists of the testimony of 4 mer- 
chants, Messrs. Goldsmidt, Wood, Wilkinson, and Foster ; and 8 
bankers, viz. Messrs. Foster, Fry, Smith, Hoare, Barnett, Bentall, 
Gurney, and Birkbeck, the first five of whom are bankers in Londoa 
and the others bankers in the country. Some of these gentlemen 
bear witness to the reluctance which is felt by the public to prose- 
cute capitally in any case whatever; but the observations of all of 
them are confined principally, and of most of them exclusively, to 
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the crime of forgery. There can be no doubt that are persons 
well qualified to give evidence on such an soateoy eae their al- 
most unanimous opinion is, that it would be expedient to visit for- 
gery and the uttering of forged instruments with some punishment 

than death. There is at the same time a remark of Mr, Hoare’s 
respecting reluctance to prosecute, which goes far to explain the 
testimony of all the bankers called, and of many of the other wit- 
nesses who have borne testimony to the general reluctance to pro- 
secute in cases of forgery :— 

* In the first instance there are their own feelings; their unwilling- 
ness for the sake of property to take away the life of a fellow-creature ; 
added to their unwillingness, the intercessions which are almost inva- 
riably made by the friends and connections of the bankers, for the indi- 
viduals committing forgeries are generally well known to the parties 
concerned, and though they may feel comparatively little reluctance 
in. punishing strangers with death, yet when they are in habits of inter- 
course with the friends of the individual who has committed the offence, 
it becomes far more painful.’—p. 145, 

We cordially assent to the truth of what Mr. Hoare has here 
said, and may take this opportunity of mentioning, once for all, that 
one of the points which appears most prominently in view through- 
out the evidence detailed before the Committee, is the non-ex- 
istence of a public prosecutor. On this subject we neither enter- 
tain nor feel ourselves qualified to form any opmion, and ideri 
the change it would make m the administration and tion of 
criminal law, we believe it to be one of the most difficult questions 
which could be laid before any body of men for their determina- 
tion, whether it would be wise to appoint such an officer or not. 
We merely allude to the irresistible manner in which it forces itself 
upon the mind in the course of almost every deposition which has 
been given. But as, in point of fact, there is not now any public 

ecutor, reluctance to prosecute on the part of private persons 
isnot by any means surprising, It always causes more or less loss 
of time, expense, inconvenience, disagreeable publicity and inter- 
course ; -and, if conviction and exeeution should follow, however 
atrocious the criminal may be, his fate must always create a 
painful sensation in the mind of Saieantahens and sometimes 
a permanent impression that the blood of the man, who by his 
means has fallen a victim to the laws, will rest on his head for 
ever. These circumstances combined will account for much of 
that repugnance to prosecute, and the distress experienced after con- 
viction, which the witnesses have so amply testified. Instead of 
this repugnance ae arma to England, we believe there is no 
civilized country in which it has not uniformly been found to exist. 
The odiousness of the office of a common executioner is ene 
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and few people can be induced to perform it, though every one is 
sensible that it is innocent, as well as ndeetiy necessary. The 
feelg is the same in kind, though infinitely lower in degree, which 
prevents private persons from becoming prosecutors. Where a 
public prosecutor is oe or where any class of individuals 
act in that capacity, as‘Mr. Evans says the magistrates’ clerks do in 
Laneashire, the responsibility belonging to their office diminishes 
or removes the obloquy which w otherwise attach to it; and 
the same remissness in prosecuting would be esteemed a derelic- 
tion of duty in them, which in the case of private persons would 
be reckoned an act of laudable forgiveness. 

Neither ought it to be altogether overlooked, that what the wit- 
nesses have told the Committee they have been prompted by their 
own feelings to do, or what their friends have told them they would 
have done had they stood in their place, falls very short indeed of a 
deliberate opinion respecting the punishment which they think ought 
to be affixed by law to the several crimes of which they had been 
speaking. Had an aggravated case of the offence in question been 
propounded to them, and had they been interrogated strictly whether, 
mm their judgment, capital punishment ought not in any such instance 
to follow, perhaps a different complexion would have been given 
to their depositions from that which they now wear. In the 
crime of forgery, which we are at present considering, this defect 
is peculiarly discernible. There is scarcely any crime, about the 
punishment for which — differ so widely. Some think that 
forgery, or the uttering of forged instruments, ought not to be 
capitally punished in any case whatever ; others, that capital punish- 
ment ought to be limited to the forging of bank notes alone, which 
is an act implying extraordinary deliberation and contrivance, or to 
those instances where the crime has been committed to a large 
amount, where the offenders have been of bad character, or pre- 
viously convicted of the same offence. It was manifestly material 
that the most precise questions possible should have been put to 
the witnesses, and equally precise answers exacted from them 
on-each of these points, in order to ascertain the true state of 
their sentiments on the subject. Even if all the witnesses ex- 
amined had unanifhously objected to capital punishment, we 
should still say, that in a country where commercial confidence is 
carried to a pitch unparalleled in any other, a more extensive in- 
quiry than that which the Committee has instituted, is indispensibly 
reo to settle on which side the preponderance of public 
opinion lies. ‘There are 71 banking-houses in London, the partners 
in which probably amount to 284, and at least 250 houses in 
the country, whose partners may amount to 750 more, making 
altogether 1034, in addition to perhaps 100,000 considerable 
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manufacturers and merchants; and, we trust, the legislature will 
not be satisfied that the jury of 12 men who have been examined, 
however respectable they may be, are sufficiently numerous to 
answer for so large a body in a matter of so great moment. 

We have thus taken a cursory view of each of the sections into 
viva the Report is divided, aud of the alterations commended for 
adoption. 

Il. We come now to the consideration of the further changes in 

the punishment of crimes which the Committee have in contempla- 
tion, and which we are inclined to regard as a part of their Report in 
no respect less important than that we have already noticed . ‘ The 
object of the Committee,’ they say at page 3, ‘ has been to ascertain, 
‘ as far as the nature of the case admitted, by evidence, whether, 
‘ in the present state of the sentiments of the people of England, 
‘ capital punishment in most cages of offences unattended with vio- 
‘ lence, be a necessary or even the most effectual security against 
‘ the prevalence of crimes,’ They add, at page 7, in speaking of 
the present state of the punishments of transportation and im- 
prisonment, that ‘ in the more improved condition in which the 
* Committee trust that all the prisons of the kingdom will soon be 
* placed, imprisonment may be hoped to be of such a nature as to 
‘ answer every purpose of terror and reformation.’ The end and 
object of the Committee, or of its leading members, is thus distinctly 
announced, and unless we have misapprehended their expressions, 
we congeiye them to involve these two distinct propositions :— 
1, That the body of evidence annexed to their Report satisfac- 
torily proves the general fecling of the people of England with re- 
spect to the present state of the criminal law; and, 2. That the 
punishment of death may hereafter be completely superseded by 
the judicious application of transportation and imprisonment. On 
oe of these two heads we shall offer a few observations. 

1. The first head to be aglverted to is the body of evidence an- 
nexed by the Committee to their Report, which, in their apprehen - 
sion, satisfactorily shews the prevailing feeling of the public to be 
adverse to the tone and substance of the present Criminal Laws. 
Of these laws we have already intimated that we should not wish 
to be ranked among the undistinguishing admirers or defenders, and 
on that account feel some anxiety to ayoid the imputation of any 
wish to undervalye the labours of the Committee to improve them. 
Of the value of the documents contained in the volume of which 
they have put the House and the public in possession, we have 
already expressed our opinion. We may now add, that the. mi- 
nutes of evidence comprise a number of unconnected facts and ob- 
servations, of which much use may be hereafter made; and the 
testimony of four or five witnesses, whose sentiments and informa- 
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tion on various branches of Criminal Law are undoubtedly valu- 
able. But farther than this we cannot go ; and with all the respect 
which we feel for the reputation and talents of many gentlemen 
whose names appear on the Committee, or of those among them 
who are understood to have conducted its proceedings, we cannot 
help regarding the evidence hitherto collected, as indistinct, partial, 
inconclusive. > 
By indistinctness, we mean the difficulty which we have in col- 
lecting the precise opinion of any single witness, or the result of the 
testimony of the whole of them, on some of the most important 
matters under investigation. We are presented with a mass of facts, 
discussions, and conclusions, all of them unquestionably bearing 
upon Criminal Law, but.the exact import of which it is extremely 
lexing to discover. The Committee sometimes failed to keep 
in mind, that their chief object was to discover the general senti- 
ments of the people of nd respecting the whole, or the most 
material of the criminal statutes now in force; and in an inquiry 
so much more extensive and im t than those which are 
usually prosecuted before the House of Commons, the ques- 
tions and the answers could not have been made too concise or 
particular. It might even have been advisable to have a list of 
common interrogatories, which should have been put to each of the 
witnesses as they presented themselves before them. Instead of 
this, the evidence of Sir Archibald Macdonald, Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Harmer, and even that of Mr. Evans, though by far the most 
important which has yet been communicated to the public on the 
subject, shews the extreme licence in which the Committee in- 
dulged the witnesses in the order and form of their communications. 
The very first question put to Mr. Montagu is expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms of obliging and convenient latitude, ‘ The Committee 
‘ wish to know what part of your extensive observations of the ad- 
‘ ministration of the Criminal Laws you are now ready to commu- 
* nicate to the Committee? To which, when it comes to his turn, 
Mr, Montagu makes this courteous and accommodating reply, 
‘ I am willing to communicate any thing and every thing I know 
‘ that they think proper to request of me;’ and then proceeds to 
‘ give a compressed statement of the scattered information which 
“he possessed upon the subject, in consequence of his reflection 
‘ upon it for, he rather thinks, ae of twenty years;’ and yet, 
strong as the reasoning of Mr. Montagu is against capital punish- 
ment generally, we - not aware that he has explicitly stated his 
opinion on any specific crimes, except those of forgery, larcen 
without violence, and a bankrapt’s frendulent concealment of his 
effects from his creditors, Most of those witnesses, on the other 
hand, who do not indulge is: general discussion, but confine them- 
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selves to answers to the questions put to them, after expressing un- 
qualified general disapprobation of the severity of the law as it now 
stands, very often add, that except in those cases which they have 
mentioned, and some others, or with we or in atrocious 
cases, capital punishment ought not to be inflicted. In all proba- 
bility,no two 1s will agree upon the exact offences which ought 
to be com under these expressions, and the witness would 
most likely have been himself embarrassed if he had been requested 
to proceed to a specification of them. A great deal of time and 
trouble is no doubt saved to the Committée by the use of indefinite 
language, but it detracts extremely from the value of evidence when 
it comes to be minutely sifted. We beg it may not be understood 
that we attach any very high degree of importance to that defect in 
the evidence which we have now pointed out. We only say, that 
we felt it ourselves to be a very considerable one, and suspect it 
will be equally experienced by most of those by whom the evi- 
dence is attentively perused. Wherever it occurs it keeps the 
mind of the reader constantly on the stretch, in order to discover 
whether he understands the witness or the witness understands him- 
self, and never fails to injure the weight and satisfactoriness of the 
testimony in which it is discernible. 

The next objection we have to the evidence is, that it is partial. 
In making this observation on the depositions made before the 
Committee on Criminal Laws, we feel no hesitation in expressing 
our conviction, that in no part of the world and on no subject is 
it possible to assemble witnesses more distinguished for intelligence 
and veracity than in this country, and no where has more valuable 
information been collected than by some of the Committees which 
have been appointed by the Houses of Lords and Commons within 
the last thirty years. As instances of this, we need only quote the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Orders in Council in 
1807, on the Leather Trade and on Bullion in 18 t2, on the limitation 
of hours of work in Cotton Manufactories in 1817 and 1818, that 
on the Climbing Boys’ Bill last year in the House of Lords, and 
that in the House of Commons on the State of the Roads, which 
sat in the course of the same year. But a just estimate of the 
powers of a Committee of either House in exhausting a subject, 
can only be made when a considerable number of the members 
who take an active part in its ings differ in opinion on the 
points which they are deputed to in te. Where this is not 
the case, the member who moves for the Committee, along with two 
or three friends whom he procures to be nominated upon it, be- 
cause he knows their general views on the subject square with his 
own, have the uncontrouled management of the inquiry, and, by se- 
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over those whom they suspect to be adverse, they obtain a bedy of 
facts or opinions which can be regarded in no other light than as the 
strongest ex-parte statement which can be made in support of the 
measures with which the report of the Committee is afterwards in- 
tended to be followed. On the present occasion, the Committee 
consisted of the following persons: Sir James Macintosh, Chair- 
man, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Lord Nugent, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Abercrombie, 
Mr. George Granville Venables Vernon, Mr. Alderman W ood, Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, Lord Althorpe, Dr. Phillimore, Mr. Finlay, 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Brougham, Mr, Wil- 
liams Wynn, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Holford, and 
Lord John Russel; many of them as enlightened men as could 
have been intrusted with the examination of a serious subject. 
The names are so numerous as we find them, in compliance, 
we presume, with long established parliamentary usage; but why 
that usage should be now continued we do uot know. In former 
times, when debates were rare, inquiries slight, and. business 
scanty, it night have been thought proper to dispose of large bodies 
of members on one Committee, by way of giving each of. them 
something to do if they were disposed to it; but when the busi- 
ness which the House bas to dispatch is perhaps ten times as great 
as it was a hundred years ago, it seems reasonable that a subdivi- 
sion of labour should take place, and that a host of names shoul! 
not be entered on one Committee, though it is perfectly certam 
to happen, as we have understood it did in the present case, that 
for all useful purposes the greatest part of them will prove non- 
entities. The Report made, however, is still the Report of the 
whole Committee, and the circumstance which we consider fraught 
with mischief is, that with a knowledge of the fact full before them, 
we constantly see the House, by the most inexplicable fiction, 
endeavouring to persuade itself, the House of Lords, and the 
public, that a Report so made ought to possess the same authority 
which the united talents and experience of all whose names are 
entered upon it could have commanded, if they had given it their 
undivided attention. ; 
Whether it was wise to grant that sort of Committee, it is not-our 
business to inquire, but having once been granted, we decidedly 
think, that the safest course to pursue, was to enter at once upon a 
full and fair examination of all the matters referred to the Commit- 
tee, however laborious and tedious it mighthaye proved. There is 
every appearance, however, that the mover of the Committee and his 
friends have had the uncontrouled guidance of its proceedings after 
its appointment ; apd by these means those members of it who in pri- 
vate might not altogether approve of the course pursued, have yet, by 
neglecting 
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neglecting all interference, permitted a volume of testimony to go 
forth to the world, which sail bene sunk deep into the minds of many 
before it can be either explained or contradicted. If there are any 
who think that one or two votes ef the House of Commons, 
or both Houses of Parliament together, can place things on the same 
footing on which they stood before this inquiry began, we suspect 
they will find themselves egregiously mistaken. ‘That the minds of the 
witnesses examined were not, in general, in that perfectly unbiassed 
state which the object of the Committee imperatively demanded, 
repeated perusal of the whole of their depositions has convinced 
us; and we are pretty confident that few of our readers, who take 
the trouble minutely to exantine it, will differ from us in opinion. 
The only witnesses, as far as we recollect, whose testimony can 
be regarded as perfectly neutral, are Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
Mr. Evans, and those gentlemen whose evidence, in consequence of 
the situations they held in criminal courts and prisons, or the 
papers they were called upon to produce, could not easily have 
been dispensed with. With regard to the rest, we have no dis- 
position to deny that the evidence they have given is entitled to 
much consideration, We only allege that it is obvious from the 
whole tenor of their examinations, that they are strenuous abettors 
or propagators of a certain set of opinions, the soundness of which, 
and the extent to which they prevail throughout the country, were 
the very points which the Committee had to determine ; and con- 
sequently, as they are in some degree parties as well as witnesses, 
their testimony cannot be entitled to the same weight which that of 
rsons of the same degree of understanding and veracity would 
ae deserved, who had never taken any active interest in the 
subject. 
either have the Committee informed us, which one would 
think it'was natural for them to do, by what accident they as- 
sembled a cloud of witnesses whose opinions so exactly tally; 
the selection of -.whom seems, from their habits, place of abode, 
and profession, to have been so capricious; and between whom 
and the Committee such constant harmony of sentiment prevailed, 
that when on one occasion (page 24) it was disturbed by Mr. Shel- 
ton, Clerk of the Arraigns at the Old Bailey, who appears rather 
hostile to the new doctrines respecting Criminal Law, the impatience 
into which the Committee seem to have been betrayed marks the 
unwelcomeness and rarity of such an occurrence. Unless the greater 
part of them are members of the society for the improvement of 
prison discipline, or linked together by some social or religious tie, 
it appears to us inexplicable how the Committee could have 
alighted on so many individuals so admirably adapted to their pur- 
pose. If there is any such cause of union there would have been 
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no harm in divulging it. It is the concealment of it, on the con- 
trary, which creates distrust; for we naturally suspect there must be 
some end to serve by withholding a knowledge of the means by 
which a number of persons, unlikely to meet, havé been brought 
together; and there are certain coincidences in the minutes 
of evidence, which lead one to believe there is some such bond of 
connection among the witnesses as we have Ape At 
65, Mr. John Smith alludes to conversations he has had with Mrs. 
Fry, whom we conceive to be the lady of that name so well known 
by her beneficial labours in Newgate; and egzin, at page 64, he 
speaks of destroying forged instruments, which may possibly be 
the same which Mr. William Fry, at page 74, and Alderman Wood, 
at page 86, allege to have been swallowed by the person forged 
upon. Another cident of the same sort occurs at pages 86 and 
87, which contain the examinations of Alderman Wood and Mr. 
Wilkinson, a merchant in the city. The first question put to Mr. 
Wilkinson is, ‘ Have you had any experience on the subject in ques- 
‘tion? ‘To which he replies, ‘1 can bear out the assertion of 
Alderman W ood,’ alluding to reluctance to prosecute; and then he 
gives an instance of the refusal of his own firm to prosecute, though 
robbed of £1000. This is the whole of Mr. Wilkinson’s deposi- 
tion. He is, however, afterwards asked, ‘ Do you happen to have 
‘heard any thing of the same sort from persons among whom 
* you live?” ‘To this he answers, * Oh dear! yes; not expecting to 
‘ be examined, & cannot call to mind particular instances; but I 
‘ have observed a general unwillingness where the consequences 
‘ were so serious as death.’ How then came he to be examined 
at all? We are obliged to suppose either that the Committee 
converted a gentleman, who happened to wander into the room in 
which they were sitting, into a random witness, or that such in- 
stances of unwillingness to prosecute were so rare, that Alderman 
Wood had ‘prevailed upon him to walk down to Westminster to 
make an offering of his fact to the Committee on Criminal Laws. 
The case of Mr. Johnson, at page 100, is still more curious. The 
first words addressed to him by the Committee are these: ‘ You 
* were going to relate a case which occurred to yourself connected 
« with the subject of the present inquiry.” This is not the usual 
way in which an examination begins, and looks as if Mr. Jobnson 
had been in such haste to get away, that he had begun to speak be- 
fore he was spoken to, or that in some way or other, there had been 
a previous of his testimony. Many other peculiarities of 
a similar nature occur throughout the Report. 

The manner and form of putting the questions, too, is remark- 
able. It rarely happens that they are so expressed as to involve 
an aggravated case of the offence inquired. about, to shew the 
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previous character of an offender, or the shock which society 
or commerce might sustain should the multiplication of any par- 
ticular sort of crimes be the consequence of the abolition of ‘ca- 
pital punishment. From the vague and distant manner in which 
they are proposed, it looks as if the Committee were in 
ho | fear of obtaining an answer or detecting a fact unfavourable 
to an alteration of the existing law. Mr. Hobler, at page 84, had 
said a good deal about prosecutors forfeiting their recognizances. 
rather than prosecute ; and Mr. Harmer, at page 108, roundly as- 
serts that he had known them ‘ frequently forfeiting their recog- 
‘nizances.’ Mr, Shelton, who, from the length of his experience 
at the Old Bailey, must know more on the subject than almost any 
other person, in reply to an interrogatory to the same effect, answers 
‘no, L.do not Selec one.’ The contradiction between these two 
answers is direct and complete; and a reference to the Exchequer 
Office, where the estreats are returnable, would at once have settled 
which of the statements was correct. The Committee did not 
think proper to make it, though we conceive it was well worth their 
while, both on account of the importance of the fact itself, and of 
the way in which the testimony of one or other of the witnesses 
would have been affected. The following extraordinary query is 
also addressed by the Committee to Sir Archibald Macdonald. 
‘ The people of England, being as moral and religious a people as 
‘any in the world, do you think that the phenomenon of the num- 
‘ ber of crimes results from the severity of the laws?? We cannot 
conceive the beginning and end of a question to be more com- 
pletely at variance. If the people of land are really as moral 
and religious as any in the world, which they are assumed to be, 
the extraordinary number of crimes which they are at the same mo- 
ment assumed to commit, appears, in our apprehension, not only to 
amount to a phenomenon, but an impossibility. ‘That the higher 
and especially the middle classes in land are as moral and reli- 
gious a mine A as any in the world we conscientiously believe ; but 
with respect to the present state of a large proportion of the popu- 
lation, if any one, after comparing them LA 4 those of the same rank 
in many other nations in Europe, should still persist in maintaini 
their equality, the number of crimes is the fact which of all others 
would most effectually call it into question. But it was not for the 
purpose of indulging in this kind of criticism that we quoted this 
question. We have done so, because we think the terms in which it 
is put, evince a portal inthe minds of the Committee at a very 
early period of their sittings, which augured ill for the candid prose- 
cution of the inquiry. But they have done more than this. They 
have not only availed themselves, to the utmost, of witnesses who are 
favourable to the extreme mitigation of the penal code, but we ee 
ey 
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they must intentionally have avoided all such as were adverse. On 
many points they could not but know that diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed: their own witnesses have repeatedly averred it; and the 
Report itself involves the existence of the fact. Thus Mr. Barnett, 
at page 83, after declaring himself averse to capital punishment for 
forgery, adds ‘ there are bankers who hold different opinions.’ Jen- 
ning, page 105, alludes ‘to ‘ many societies for the i 
F felons in various parts of Somersetsbire ;’ and Mr. Garrett, i 
the bottom of the same : ks of the objection to capi 
punishment as hitherto ashy" cart ediaedlts diffusmg itself among 
* all classes.’ There could, therefore, have been no difficulty in 
reaching some individuals who still believe in the wisdom of the 
old law; every member of the Committee could probably have 
mentioned scores of bankers and merchants who do so; and it 
would have been manly and becoming to hear what they had 
to say in justification of their sentiments. Should it be alleged 
that the mittee were at liberty to choose whatever witnesses 
and mode of examination they judged most expedient for effectuat- 
ing their object, we admit that, under other circumstances, it would 
have been an unanswerable exculpation. Some of the noblest 
victories ever gained by wisdom and humanity over ignorance and 

rejudice, have been achieved by the persevering efforts of a few 
individuals, who, acting singly or conjointly as necessity required, have 
at last succeeded in arousing in the public mind a zeal for interests 
or doctrines which it had previously overlooked or disregarded. But 
in those cases the point proposed was to do that, which in the case 
before us, is assumed to be already done. The duty delegated to 
the Committee by the House, and which they themselves have dis- 
tinct] aed was to prove what the existing sentiments of the 
pdegh of England respecting criminal punishments at this time 
are, and in no respect to convert the Committee itself into an 
engine for changing such sentiments into what they ought to be. 
On the purity of the motives of the Committee no reflection is in- 
tended to be cast; but we regret they should ever have overstepped 
the limits of the province allotted to them, as the bias they have 
displayed will ultimately weaken instead of strengthening their 
cause, and may hereafter prove an obstacle to more cautious im- 
provements. 

The last general imperfection attributable to the evidence adduced 
by the Committee is, that it is insufficient. 

The whole number of witnesses called by the Committee amounts 
to 61. From these Messrs. Hobhouse, Chambré, Woodthorpe, 
Stirling, W oodthorpe, jun., Capper, Edgell, Pugh, Clark, and 
Knapp, making 10 mm all, ought to be deducted, as they only ap- 
ptsaen at the bar of the Committee to hand in official documents. 
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To these Mr. Torin may be added, as he was only called to give 
information respecting Potter who was executed for cutting down 


trees. 

Other 10 hold offices either in criminal or police courts, or gaols, 
viz. Messrs. Ruell, Cotton, Brown, Newman, W. L. Newman, 
Payne, Thom , Yardléy, Hobler, and Shelton. Mr. Cotton, 
Ordinary of Newgate, Mr. Ruell, Chaplain of Clerkenwell, and 
Messrs. Newman and Brown, the late and present keepers of 
Newgate, were examined chiefly respecting the effect of executions 
on spectators, prisoners, and convicts. all agree that execu- 
tions have no effect upon spectators, and very little upon convicts 
themselves or their companions in prison. They add, that in murder, 
unless popular prejudice intervenes, both spectators and prisoners 
approve of capital punishment, but disapprove of it in cases which 
are said not to be of an aggravated description, aud especially for 
issuing forged bank notes. Whether this disapprobation extends to 
forgery itself, the witnesses do not altogether coincide in their testi- 
mony. We have already noticed the little reliance which can be 
placed upon the declarations of those classes of persons concerning 
whose sentiments these four witnesses were examined, and have 
nothing to add to what we then stated. Messrs. W. L. Newman, 
Payne, Thomson, Yardley, Hobler, and Shelton, are all clerks in 
public offices connected with the administration of criminal law, 
and are examined about matters of a very miscellaneous nature; but 
principally about the reluctance manifested by prosecutors to pro- 
ceed capitally, and the conduct of witnesses and juries in cases 
where capital proceedings have been instituted. ‘These witnesses 
possess very different degrees of capacity and experience, as any 
one’ who looks over their evidence will perceive, but there seems no 
necessity for going through it in detail. They all agree that in cases 
of stealing from the shop to the amount of five shillings, and from 
the dwelling house to the amount of forty, a disinclination in pro- 
secutors to proceed, in witnesses to appear, and in juries to con- 
vict, is unequivocally manifest. We perceive no reason, however, 
to believe, that it is a frequent occurrence for juries, in any case, 
to perjure themselves by acquitting prisoners in direct contradiction 
to the evidence, as one or two of the witneéses have rashly asserted. 
Some of them add, that there is the same disinclination to prose- 
cute in burglary, or at least in some sorts of it. Mr. Hobler, at 
page 83, speaks of the reluctance to prosecute capitally being ge- 
neral ; but it is not clear what he actually meant by the assent given 
to the question put to him. These witnesses, as might’have been 
expected, are also asked about reluctance to prosecute in forgery; 
but we do not think their testimony establishes its existence nearly 
to the extent which might be inferred from the Report of the Com- 
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mittee. On the contrary, Mr: Shelton, who has filled the office 
of clerk of the arraigns of the sessions of oyer and terminer and 
gaol delivery at the Old Bailey ever since the year 1784, denies 
pontively that he has perceived any such reluctance at all; and 
rom his ability and experience we should reckon his testimony on 
this and most other ts on which he was examined, the most va- 
luable given to the Commitise next to that of Mr, Evans. 

The next witnesses we shall class together are or have been in 
the profession of the law, viz. Sir Archibald Macdonald, and 
Messrs. Evans, Montagu, Carr, Mainwaring, -Harmer, and Dr. 
Colquhoun and Lushington, The names of the first three have been 
introduced already. Sir Archibald Macdonald and Mr. Evans have 
been examined upon so many points, that it would be difficult to 
range their testimony under distinct heads, but, unless we are much 
mistaken, it by no means warrants the chief alterations in the Cri- 
minal Law which the Committce have in contemplation. That of 
Mr. Montagu, as far as we understand it, coincides in all points 
with the views of the Committee. Mr. Carr, solicitor of excise, 
confines his observations to the impropriety of punishing certain 
offences against the excise laws with death, instead of ing 
against them by means of fines and penalties ; and from rded 
manver in which his testimony is given, and the strictness with which 
he confines himself to the matters which come peculiarly within his 
observation, we are inclined to coincide in his remarks. In _ these 
reapects his evidence furnishes a striking contrast to that of several 
of the other witnesses, Mr, Mainwaring, one of the police magis- 
trates, says, that greater reluctance to prosecute exists in capital 
crimes than in those which are not capital, and that he has occasion- 
ally discovered a reluctance to prosecute for shopliftmg and em- 
bezzlement in dwelling houses. He has had no cases of forgery be- 
fore him excepting those of the Bank of England. In these he has 
occasionally discovered a reluctance in witnesses to give evidence, 
but that evidence relates only to the transit of the notes from hand 
to hand. He thinks that mitigation of punishment would mone 
more frequent prosecutions, and that ‘ for most offences’ la- 
bour is the most effectual preventive. He adds, that capital punish- 
ment has not much tendency to deter London criminals, and that 
the best punishments now in use, are confinement on board the hulks 
and in the Penitentiary. This witness says nothing of reluctance 
to prosecute in forgery, false testimony given by witnesses, or false 
verdicts returned by juries; and though he states that for most 
offences hard labour is the best punishment, he leaves us in the dark, 
as many other witnesses have done, respecting the specific offences 
which he included under those terms. Mr. Harmer’s evidence 
(who is a solicitor, and has been chiefly retained by pereans. appre- 
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hended for offences,) is decidedly favourable to the views of the 
Committee, He speaks in the strongest lang of the reluctance 
to prosecute in forgery ; he has, in such cases, ‘ frequently seen per- 
‘ sons withhold their testimony, and in all capital indictments, with 
‘ the ex of murder and some other heinous offences, pr 

‘ cutors 5 great reluctance to preree frequently pn 2 i 
‘ their recognizances :’ and in the offences of stealing in shops and 
dwelling houses, it has, ‘ to his mind, amounted to demonstration 
‘ that the articles were of such a value as imperiously called upon 
‘ the jury for a verdict of guilty, and the instances, he may say, were 
‘innumerable, within his own observation, of jurymen giving ver- 
‘ dicts in capital cases in favour of the prisoner directly contrary 
‘ to the evidence.’ ‘The best punishment for thieves, he thinks the 
penitentiary or the. hulks, but not transportation, or if transporta- 
tion, only for life. He also intrepidly asserts ‘ that the punishment 
‘of death has no. tendency to prevent forgery and no terror for a 
common thief.’ Without wishing to depreciate Mr. Harmer’s evi- 
dence, we cannot attach that importance to it which the Committee 
have done. He speaks in a manner much too incautious and un- 
qualified; and his opinion respecting the inefficacy of the punish- 
ment of death is so directly at variance with the motives which 
have universally been acknowledged to guide human corduct, that 
we could not assent to it, though corroborated by all the thieves 
and in the kingdom. Dr. Lushington only mentions some 
cases which fell within his own knowledge, of reluctance to prose- 
cute for tal offences. ‘The only remaining witness of this class 
= Ee Colquhoun, the most material part of whose evidence is as 
follows : 


. ,* It has occurred to me that, except in cases of high treason, murder, 


sodomy, arson, and other offences accompanied with violence to the per- 
son, the punishment of death may be dispensed with under circumstances 
favourable to the administration of criminal justice.’ 

He had previously stated, 

* My experience has led me to draw this conclusion, namely, that 
the punishment should be such as would answer the ends of justice ; 
and that the sentence of the laws should be invariably (exeept in ex- 
treme cases) carried into execution. It is more than 23 years ago 
since 1 brought under the review of his Majesty’s government and the 
public at large, a full exposition of my experience in respect to crimes 
and punishments, in my “ Justice on the Police of the Metropolis,” and 
suggesting remedies ; and | have the satisfaction to know that when- 
ever such remedies for the prevention of crimes were adopted, they 
have completely succeeded ; almost every imperfection in the criminal 
code, and also in the system of police which has recently been disclosed 
in the parliamentary reports, will be found in that work.’—p. 65. 

We 
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We shall leave the Committee in undisturbed possession of the 
benefit of Dr. uhoun’s testimony, with whatever addition it 
may derive from their description of him, as having been ‘ for 
* twenty-seven years a police te in this capital, and well 
* known by his publications on subjects.” The doctor’s pub- 
lications are now known too well, and the experience, suggestions, 
and conclusions of which he speaks, valued too justly to require any 
comment. 

To these witnesses may be su Mr. Martin, member for 
Galway, who declares himself a strenuous adversary to eapital 
punishment, especially in forgery, robbery, burglary, larceny in 
shops and dwelling-houses, and stealing of cattle and sheep. He 
says a man would be hooted at in Ireland that prosecuted capitally 
in burglaries and robberies without violence ; that pr | stealing 
and cattle stealing are very frequent in his part of Ireland, ‘ bat a 
* man would meet with great censure who would prosecute a man 
‘ $0 as to procure him to be hung for these offences, and they are 
* almost always prosecuted with a view to recommend the person to 
‘ métcy, that be shall not incur that penalty. ‘To which of those 5 
* offences does your.observation most apply? To sheep stealing, [ 
‘think, generally. But, in short, 1 do tiot recollect a person to have 
‘ been executed in my country for sheep stéaling ; it is mot in my 
‘ recollection.—And yet it is a frequent offence? My estate ie 
‘ almost laid waste with it: people are afraid to put their sheep there 
‘ at all, they are stolen 80 fast—Would you prosecutegwith the ut- 
* most severity and industry if the punishment were any thing less 

‘than death? I certainly would desire of all things in the world 
‘ to transport people where they steal sheep in great quantities, who 
“maké a trade of sheep stealing and do not take them for suste- 
* nance, I would certainly transport them.’ As mild punishment 
has hitherto completely failed in checking the evil complaitied of, 
we expected the witness to propose that capital punishment should 
be tried to see whether it eal penaal better; but the opinions 
he has expressed are so diametrically opposite to those whieh the 
facts detailed by him seem to warrant, that we surmise the sheep 
stealers of Mr. Martin’s country are better acquainted with the 
principles of Criminal Law than the gentlemen whose sheep they 
steal. But whether this be so or not, it is surely not the least our- 
ous part of the Committee’s proceedings, that, with the avowed ob- 
ject of ascertaining the sentiments of the people of England respect- 
“s Criminal Laws, they have not required or received the evi 
of one owner or occupier of land in England, even with respect to 
the offences which chiefly affect landed property, and that the per- 
son whom they have chosen to enlighten them is a resident in one 
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of the most remote and, by his own confession, most disorderly 
districts of Ireland. 

The next witnesses in order are the 4 merchants and 8 bankers, 
who were principally examined with respect to the punishment of 
forgery ; observations which occurred to us relative to their 
testimony have been given in considering the section of the Report 
exclusively confined to that subject, and we have nothing to add to 
what is there stated. 

The last 19 witnesses consist of Mr. Baker, i at the 
Tower, and 18 tradesmen, viz. Josiah Condar, beskeelior;. Joseph 
Curtis, currier; Wendover Fry, type founder; John Gaun, general 
merchant and boot and shoe manufacturer; Richard Taylor, prin- 
ter; James Soaper, profession not mentioned ; Stephen Curtis, 
leather manufacturer; Ebenezer Johnson, ironmonger; Philip Ja- 
cob, ironmonger and stationer ; Thomas Lewis, retired merchant ; 
James Jennings, grocer; Samuel Garett, insurance broker; Fre- 
derick and William Thornhill, hardwaremen; William Collins, 
glass manufacturer; and Sir Richard Phillips, bookseller and sta- 
tioner. 

What peculiarly qualified Mr. Baker to be a witness on this oc- 
casion, neither his profession nor his residence affords any Clue to 
discover ; but his evidence corresponds_entirely with that of the 
other witnesses, whose names have just been enumerated. ‘They 
mention a variety of instances in which they and their friends have 
refused to prosecute, on account of the capital punishment attendant 
on conviction, especially in cases of forgery and in stealing from 
shops and dwelling houses. Some of them say that these senti- 
ments are rapidly diffusing themselves; others state their own ge- 
neral opinions respecting criminal law; and all of them concur in 
recommending either the extreme restriction or total abolition of 
capital punishment. Into a minute examination of the history of 
private individuals it is always ungracious and rarely justifiable to en- 
ter; but as these witnesses, not one of whom we have ever seen or 
known, have been brought into a situation, in which their declara- 
tions may materially influence important legislative measures, it is 
impossible not to feel that the public has now gained a right to 
inquire into their life and reputation, which it did not before pos- 
sess. Some of them we believe to be persons of unquestionable 

tability ; but from the tone and language of the testimony 
which has been given by others, it is impossible not to entertain 
suspicion, that they are not the people to whom it was desirable to 
resort on such an occasion, and that they are either weak or disin- 
genuous in a more than ordinary degree. In illustration of this 
observation, it was at one time our intention to have brought for- 
ward two of these witnesses as examples; by quoting in the first in- 
tee Pe stance 
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stance part of a published speech of the late Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
when Attorney General, delivered in the course of a trial, in which 
he designated one of them who appeared as a witness, and perhaps 
with reason, as the ‘weakest man that ever walked upon the 
face of the earth without a keeper!’ and we might afterwards 
have given a detail of the circumstances attending a verdict of con- 
demnation given in the Court of the oe a few yeurs ago, 
which followed the seizure of a considerable quantity of property 
belonging to another. As both of the proceedings now referred to 
occurred in courts of justice, we might legitimately have-given 
to them any degree of publicity we thought proper. But as ‘it 
is contrary to our wish that any comment, or opinion introduced 
in the course of this discussion, should receive any assistance 
by the exposure of individuals to derision or reproach be- 
yond what our chain of reasoning absolutely required, however 
completely it may have been in our power to do so, or how- 
ever justly they may have deserved it, we now think it better 
to abstain from specifying any thing more than the existence 
of the circumstances to which we have just adverted. To 
all those who are really interested in this inquiry, the hints we 
have now thrown out will make the argument we should wish to 
draw from them intelligible, and we do not desire to go one step 
further. ‘The case last mentioned, however, appears to us, after 
the most scrupulous inquiry we have been able to make, and the 
most favourable construction we have been able to put upon it, to 
be one of so grave a nature and to bear so materially upon the va- 
lue of the testimony of the individual whose property was seized, 
that we could not entirely forbear from alluding to it. 

There can be no doubt, that after all the pains Commit- 
tees can bestow in collecting individuals fit to appear and give 
evidence at their bar, they must often be egregiously mistaken, We 
only require, that with regard to the point in deliberation they should 
exercise unremitting and peculiar vigilance, which in justice both 
to respectable witnesses and the country they are bound to do. It 
is due to the witnesses themselves, in order that such of them as 
are unquestionably entitled to consideration, both in respect of 
character and understanding, may in no shape be coupled or 
have their names mentioned in the same breath with persons 
who possess no claims whatever to attention. It is also due to 
the country, in order that the bulk of the community, who natu- 
rally feel considerable deference for the opinions of those who 
have had the distinction of being examined before a Committee, 
should not incautiously be led to give credit to those to whom it is 
not truly due. The public will scarcely believe what whining 
language it is possible, in the present times, for a witness > 
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dole out in the course of his deposition, and how dexterously he 
can adapt it to its.end, by the discrimination, as well as delicacy, of 
the moral feelings by which it appears to be dictated, at the very 
moment that proceedings stand recorded against him, which, if 
generally known, would not only diminish the value of his 
testimony as a witness, but, in all probability, cause his ser- 
vices in that capacity, to be dispensed with altogether. Nor is it 
merely the common classes that may thus be led ito error. With- 
out alluding to the debates which have recently taken place om:this 
subject, in either House of Parliament, we think we are justified 
in saying, that statesmen of the highest eminence in the country 
have thus, on some occasions, been led to rest no small part.of 
their argument on a support, by no means worthy of the reliance 
placed upon it. Before quitting this part of the subject, we may 
also be allowed to add, that several persons belonging to the class 
of witnesses last mentioned, announce their opinions with a degree of 
self-sufficiency more befitting advisers of the Committee than. wit- 
nesses before it; and seem to reckon themselves as well qualified to 
decide upon points of criminal jurisprudence as any members of 
the legislature. ‘Those who inspect the evidence will judge whe- 
ther the allegation we have now made is well founded or not, but 
if it is, it seriously concerns the public_that no further encourage- 
ment should on any occasion be given to such a misconception. 
We hope we shall not be misunderstood. ‘The objection we make 
to individuals in their sphere of life discharging such a function as 
that which they have here shewn a disposition to arrogate, by no 
means arises from its being a novelty, or because it might interfere 
with the privileges of those who count themselves their betters, but 
because we verily believe they cannot discharge it well or wisely 
either for themselves or the public. We mean no disparagement 
to any class of our fellow subjects; but we believe it to be irrevo- 
cably decreed, that few of those whose education and pursuits have 
been of a limited nature should be able to take as comprehensive 
a view of any system of law and policy as those who have been 
early trained to the task; and any attempt of one order of society 
to usurp the functions of another, can only end in the confusion 
and misgovernment of the state in which it is made. 
We have now given as brief and correct an outline as we can 
of the contents of the evidence adduced before the Committee.; 
and whether we consider the number, capacity, or situation in life of 
those who gave it, our expectations have been greatly disappointed. 
Only one ex-judge has been examined, and we do not think his an- 
swers can fairly be construed into an approval of the principal 
meditated. It is assumed however by Mr. Montagu, that 
Lord Bacon, Lord Coke, Sir Thomas More, and Erasmus, are all 
fayourable to the views of the Committee ; and the opinion of Sir 
Ps William 
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William Grant is said, in the beginning of the Report, to be to the 
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same purpose. It must be admitted that no names could have'been ou 
selected to which more universal deference will be paid. But tion 
after making considerable inquiry, we have not been able to dis- side 
cover any authority for the sentiments which have been ascribed to vari 
them. General observations, more or less strong, against injudici- whe 
ous severity of punishment they certainly have made, and nobody nov 
will dispute their soundness; but we can hardly think that any gen 
of them as discreet men, and four of them . possessing the cha- hol 
racteristic caution of lawyers, ever meant such expressions fo apy 
amount to af approval of a vast specific change which there is the 
no proof they ever had in wrens eres The Committee say ch 
they have not thought proper to call for the opinions of the judges pol 
who now fill the bench, as ‘ it appeared unbecoming and inconvenient am 
* that those whose office it is to execute the Criminal Law should sle 
‘ be called on to give an opinion whether it ought to be altered.’ be 
This, if sincere, appears to us to be mistaken delicacy. Their opi- pl 
nions might have been received in the manner most agreeable and rei 
respectful to themselves; and as to its being unbecoming or in- mi 


convenient for those who execute the law to give an opinion whe- 
ther it ought to be altered, all who have any acquaintance with 
courts either of common law or equity must frequently have heard 
judges, in distinct terms, express a wish for the alteration or abroga- 
tion of laws which they felt themselves bound to execute; and 
though they had never done so in words, it cannot be concealed 
that they virtually do so by their practice. A judge on the circuit, 
who rescues a criminal from the gripe of a penal statute, may, and 
frequently does, give the world as distinctly to understand what 
opinions he entertains of it, as he could have done by the most 
formal declaration. By declining to consult the judges, it appears 
to us that the Committee have deprived themselves of the assistance 
of those who, unless they are unworthy to occupy the distinguished 
situation which they hold, are peculiarly qualified to instruct them. 
We should also wish that the Committee had called in the aid of 
a greater number of lawyers, and especially of those conversant 
with the practice of criminal courts. We know it is a common ob- 
jection made to lawyers, that they in gencral set out with narrow 
views of law, which practice afterwards ‘only renders more con- 
tracted: The objection is perhaps carried farther than the truth 
will warrant; but, even if it were just, there is no fear that any opi- 
ions they might utter would carry greater weight than belonged of 
right to the reasons by which they might be supported. One be- 
nefit would certainly be derived from them. The very prejudices 
they are presumed to have contracted would render them more 
acute in’ detecting the difficulties attending any alteration ‘ of = 
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old ; and circumspect legislators have al deemed an ex- 
act thoes of the pict lewreieter stand in ee ey of : 
tion, one of the most effectual steps towards its attainment. 
sides these, we should also wish to have known the sentiments of a 
variety of perme of all descriptions, both in town and country, 
who are likely to be affected by the great change in criminal law 
now in contemplation. Instead of this, there is not a single English 
gentleman, clergyman, magistrate, yeoman, occupier of Jand, or share- 
holder in any bridge, canal, or mining company, who has either 
appeared or been sought for. ‘The only effective support on which 
framers of the Report can rely, is derived from 8 bankers, 4 mer- 
chants, 18 tradesmen and shopkeepers, | equity lawyer, | retired 
police magistrate, 1 engineer in the Tower, 1 Old Bailey solicitor, 
and Mr. Martin, member for the county of Galway. On so 
slender a body of evidence as this, and so selected, we submit it to 
be premature to conclude what the general sentiments of the peo- 
ple of England on the different parts of the present criminal law 
really are; and in the last page of their Report the Committee ipt- 
mate that they mean to add no more. 

Nor have they. No fewer than 6 bills weve in the course of the 
month of May, 1820, introduced into the House of Commons 
by Sir James Macintosh, for effecting. all the alterations ip the 
criminal law which the Committee recommended. The first of 
them was, for repealing the capital punishment now incurred by 
those who utter forged instruments knowing them to be forged, as 
well as those who are guilty of the crime of forgery itself, exeept- 
ing however from its operation such persons as might forge 
muissory notes of the Bank of land, or as had been convicted 
at. least once before of uttering them. The second, was for re- 
pealing so much of the 12th of Anne as takes away the benefit 
of clergy from persons stealing to the amount of 40 shillings and 

wards in any dwelling-house or out-house thereunto belonging. 

third, for repealing the 24 Geo. IIT, which takes away the 
benefit of clergy from persons stealing to the amount of 40 shillin 
upon any navigable river, The fourth, for repealing the 2d of Philip 
and Mary agamst ptians remaining within the kingdom one 
month ; the/18 of Charles IT. and 31 Geo. II. against notorious 
thieves in Cumberland and Westinoreland; the 9 Geo. I, against 
being found disguised within the mint, and 9 Geo. IT. against the 
injurmg.of Westminster bridge. The fifth, for repealing the 10 and 
11 William IIE, so far as it takes away the benefit of clergy from 
persons privately stealing in any shop, warehouse, coach-house, or 
stable, uuder £15, and for making such offence punishable by trans- 
portation for at least 7 years, or imprisonment for mot more than 
that term; and the sixth, called the Capital Felonies Commutation 
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of Punishment Bill, for re the capital punishments imposed 
by 39 Eliz., 21 James jn Geo. L., 5, 6, 26 and 27 Geo. 
IL, and 22 and 24 Geo. III., which form the chief offences con- 
tained in the second class of those enumerated in the third section 
of the Committee’s Report. As no notice was given of any of 
these bills being then brought into the House pro forma, inorder 
that the principles or provisions of them might be discussed at a 
distant day, we conclude it was not intended by the mover that 
any of them should lie over for consideration till another season, 
‘but that they should all be forwarded into laws as speedily as 

ible. For reasons however with which we are not acquainted, 
it was found expedient to postpone the first three to another session. 
The acts repealed by the fourth, we have already given our reasons 
for believing to be unimportant, but such as ought no longer to find 
a place in our criminal code. The fifth, which raises the value 
stolen from a shop or warehouse from 5 shillings to £15 before 
the offence infers capital punishment, appears to us to be a ma- 
terial improvement upon the old law. Perhaps a clause mighit 
have been added, authorising the infliction of capital punishment 
where the criminal had been repeatedly convicted of acts of theft 
before. We could also have wished to see the judge’s power 
of awarding transportation as a puvishment a good deal limited, 
for of all offenders old thieves are the most unfit for bemg re- 
moved to a new settlement, ‘The Capital Felonies Commuta- 
tion of Punishment Bill may be said to be virtually postponed as 
well as the three bills first mentioned, as only 4 offences im it were 
suffered to remain out of the 11 whose punishment it proposed to 
commute, which were those relating to he unlawful carrying away 
of women, the helping to the recovery of stolen goods, a bankrupt’s 
fraudulent concealment of his effects, and the destruction of certain 
sorts of works erected on canals and navigable rivers. ‘The 7 main 
offences of which it would have commuted the punishment, every 
one of which we should deem important, were, after a considerable 
struggle, expunged from it in the House of Lords, which on this 
occasion again acted as a floodgate against the tide of legislation 
which is now rolling so_impetuously through the House of Com- 
mons. The whole of the original clauses, however, with the ex- 
ception of some conversation which occurred at its second or third 
reading, passed through that branch of the legislative without a 
single remark, and met with as little resistance in their progress to 
the upper House, as if they had been matters of course or sup- 
ported by an overwhelming weight of reason and authority. 

We had occasion, among some considerations which we lately 
offered on the state of the statute book, to advert to the facility 
with which laws are made. ‘That any enactment of which the na- 
ture 
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ture is not well understood should be suffered to creep unperceived 
isto the list of public laws, is in itself au evil of no mean magni- 
tude; but it becomes still more alarming, when it is considered. 
that it of necessity paves the way for the admission of others yet 
more questionable which may be prepared to follow. ‘With no 
reverence whatever for the declamation or discussion which many 
speakers in our legislative assemblies waste upon the measures 
before them, we still feel that the public has a right, before any 
of its fundamental laws are altered, to be favoured with~a suc- 
cinct exposition of the reasons which may be urged for and against 
them; ‘Though it be true, as Sir Samuel Romilly has implied at 
page 4 of his Observations on the Criminal Laws of England, that 
they do not form ‘ that regular, matured and well-digested system’ 
which some have imagined, yet when a connected body of statutes 
have for a great length of time received the sanction of persons well 
qualified to pronounce upon them, and obtained the express or im- 
plied acquiescence of the great majority of those who are subject to 
their operation, we do not think it wise to stultify those by whom 
they were enacted, by a silent and rapid revocation of them. What 
the cause of the fact 1s we do not know, but it too often happens that 
unless a bill in dependence in the Commons touches the individual 
memibers, their friends or their party, or is expected to call forth an 
agreeable speech, or forms the theme of conversation in the clubs 
in St. James’s Street, the discussion to which it gives rise is heard 
with impatience or not heard at all. In making this statement it 
is far from being our wish to detract from the dignity of an assem- 
bly we value so highly. We only announce a truth which is per- 
ceived by all, and more distinctly admitted by none than by the 
members of the House themselves. Our object is, as far as our 
circamscribed sphere and faculties will permit, to awaken a more 
just idea than we believe yet prevails ‘of the extended mischief 
whieh this apparent negligence creates, and what is yet of greater 
importance, to produce a sincere conviction in the minds of those 
whom it most concerns, of the urgent necessity of correcting it. 
‘Phe House of Commons seems now to stand in a situation, in 
which much may be gained, or a good deal lost which will not easily 
be recovered. Unless means are adopted for securing to the dry 
but really important measures which are brought before the House 
their due share of attention and examination, we cannot see how 
the laws and business of the country can be prevented from being 
involved, at no distant period, in a state of confusion which it is 
painful to anticipate, and of which the consequences will only be 
fully developed when they have become irremediable. 
2. The second and last general proposition intimated in the 
Report 
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Report is, that the punishment of death may hereafter be superseded 
by an improved system of transportation and imprisonment, 

It is now somewhat. more than half a century since Beccaria 
published his. Essay on Crimes and Punishments, one of . the 
earliest works by which the attention of the world was much drawa 
to.criminal jurisprudence, and in which the necessity of the uflic- 
tion of death, in.any.case whatever, was first distinctly called in 
question, ‘This treatise contains many acute and just general ob- 
servations, but applies chiefly to the codes of criminal law which 
at the date of its appearance were in force throughout the states of 
Italy; and its principal value,in the present day, must be admitted, 
even by its greatest admirers, to.consist not so much in what the au- 
thor has. bimself done, as in what he has taught. others todo. His 
well-founded aversion to the cruelty which marked the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in his own country seems to have driven him 
to an opposite extreme, and he now and then suffers language to 
escape him, which cannot fail to bring the whole of his doctrines 
into suspicion with those who reverence the foundations on which 
the good order of society has hitherto been supposed to rest.. Such 
as his doctrines were, however, they were approved and followed 
by some of the most popular aud powerful princes then reigning 
in Europe. ‘The Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany took the lead 
in the career of reform,.and from the success which that sovereign 
says had attended his previous mitigation of the penal code of his 
dominions, he was induced, on the 30th of November, 1786, to 
issue that celebrated edict from Pisa, by which, he proclaimed, the 
total abolition of capital punishment throughout the states of Flo- 
rence. In the preamble to the edict he expresses himself to the 
following effect : 

‘Con la piu grande sodisfazione del nostro paterno cuore abbiamo 
finalmente riconosciuto che la mitigazione delle pene congiunte con la 
piu esatta vigilanza per prevenire le ree azioni, e mediante la celere 
Spedizione dei processi, e la prontezza e sicurezza della pena dei veri 
delinquenti, in vece di accrescere il numero dei delitti, ha considera- 
bilmente diminuiti i pi} communi, e resi quasi inauditi gli atroci, ¢ 
yon siamo venuto nella determinazione di non pid lupgamente dif- 

erire la riforma della legislazione criminale, con la quale abolita per 
massimna costante la pena di morte, Come non necessaria per il fine 
propostosi dulla societé nella punizione dei rei,’ &e. 


Whether crimes had really diminished to the extent here described 
ay not be altogether certain, but there can be no doubt that 
uscany, under his administration, enjoyed a degree of twanquil- 
lity and prosperity, which will cause his name to be transmitted, 
as the good Leopold, to distant generations. But it was not to 
the changes effected by him in the penal code alone, that this 
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happy state of things was owing, He at the same time essentially 
improved other branches of the law, the executive government, and 
commercial regulations; and whea a number of simultaneous mea- 
sures, whether they may ultimately prove wise or nut, concur in the 
mean while to ameliorate the moralsand condition of a country, it is 
difficult to determine what share of merit ought to be ascribed to 
each. Neither was the new system tried for a sufficient leugth of 
time. in order to judge fairly of its. efficacy. In ten years after 
the appearance of the edict the progress of the French arms 
disturbed, and soon afterwards occasioned that suspension of its 
operation which has ever since continued : and none who are ac- 
quainted with the slow results of any alteration in law or govern- 
ment will think this period sufficient to afford couclusive evidence 
of the success of so bold an experiment. 

's brother, Joseph, was perhaps 2 still more indefati- 
gable legislator than himself, and equally zealous in his endea- 
vours to promote the mitigation of punishasent to the same ex- 
tent throughout the different states of his empire; but he was 
thwarted in his schemes by the nobles of Austria and Hungary, 
and instead of the total abolition of capital punishment, was only 
able to procure its extreme restriction. The penal code of the Im- 
perial territories has been at least twice subsequently altered, and 
we have understood, from what we considered competent though 
not decisive authority, that the gaols are at this moment insufficient 
to contain the prisoners and convicts; and that the number of 
executions at Vienna is greater, in proportion to its size, than 
that which has for some years back taken place in London. The 
Empress Catherine affected the same admiration for the new doc- 
trines, and she also had the abolition <’ apital punishment pub- 
licly proclaimed; but whether the Autocrat of all the Russias at 
that time either invariably permitted or had it ia her power to en- 
force a due execution of the letter of the law throughout her vast 
and partially civilized dominions, we believe there are uo means of 
acetrately ascertaining. We have always heard it stated, how- 
ever, that this abolition was but an empty declaration, and that the 
knout without reserve was as certainly fatal to the criminal that 
suffered it, as the most avowed sentence of death could have proved. 
We are aware that the knout without reserve is now disused ; but 
we have also heard that an entirely new criminal code for that 
cotntry is in preparation, and though, till the time of publication, it 
mrust remain uncertain whether the ideas of Russian statesmen with 
regard to capital punisimment have undergone any alteration since 
the reign of Catherine or not, the very circumstance of one com- 
plete code so speedily replacing another, would materially de- 
tract from the regard which ought to be paid to Raguaiginne 
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revolution, been a remarkable mitigation in the criminal law of 
‘France; but the feverish and convulsed state in which that kingdom 
has remained ever since the mitigation took Pe 
certain inference from being drawn respecting its effects. From 
all'we have been able to learn, and from the successive changes 
‘which the new system of law has undergone since its first — 
gation, that country presents no facts or appearances which would 
‘induce one to prefer the new system to the old. 
| Wehave now enumerated the four mildest penal codes ever yet 
‘enacted; and, though we should wish to express ourselves respecting 
“them with the caution which every one will do who has experienced 
the difficulty of obtaming exact mformation on such q subject, we 
think we may venture to affirm, that none of them taken singly, nor 
~all of them put together, afford sufficient f that the abolition 
-of capital punishment has hitherto been fully and successfully tried. 
It is also well worth while to consider what punishments can be 
substituted in those cases m which it has been suggested that death 
. should no longer be inflicted. Unless we are mistaken, it is here 
the grand difficulty in criminal legislation presses. A numerous 
‘list of writers, of whom Bentham and Dumont may deservedly 
be placed at the head, have shewn by means of multiplied defini- 
tions, subdivisions, and illustrations, what the nature and compara- 
tive degrees of crimes and punishments are; that punishnients 
ought to be exactly proportioned to the magnitude of crimes; and 
‘that those punishments are the most eligible which serve the most 
effectually to deter and reform while they inflict the least injury or 
produce the greatest amendment on the criminal. On these and 
- collateral topics they frequently reason with great sagacity and pe- 
netration, but oftener we fear with a degree of speciousness which 
- makes both them and their readers image themselves to be greater 
masters of criminal Jaw than they reallyare. As soon as it be- 
comes necessary to reduce their doctrines to practice, it is perceived 
- that no such variety of punishments bas been discovered as almost 
‘every one of these speculators presupposes; and even if it were, 
there is hardly a state existing, the whole wealth and wisdom of 
- which would suffice to carry one of their theories into execution, 
although dedicated to that single object. The result consequently 
is, that the improved punishment which these theoretical writers 
recommend would almost invariably entail a heavy additional bur- 
then on the community, while it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
its effects would not be worse, both on the public and the criminal, 
‘than that for which it is provided as a substitute. No better 
proof of this could be:desired than that which Leopold, Joseph, 
Catherine, and their preceptor Beccaria, have left us.. In section 
a 28, 
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28, which contains the only truly practical observations to be found 
in his book, Beccaria gives his opinion on the nature of punish- 
ment in the following words : 

‘Non 2Vintenzione della pena che fa il maggior effetto sull’ animo 
umano, ma T estensione di essa; perch? la nostra sensibilita e pid 
facilmente e'stabilmente mossa da minime ma replicate impressioni, 
che da un forte ma passagiero movimento. Non é il terribile ma pas- 
sagiero spettacolo della morte di uno scelerato, ma il lungo e stentato 
esempio di un’ uomo privo-di liberta, che divenuto bestia di servigio, 
ricompensa ¢ulle sue fatiche quella sucietd che ha offesa, che é il {reno 
pid forte contro i delitti.’ 

It is.strange that a phil ical enquirer should at the same 
moment display so ab ar ee on the one hand, and want of 
feeling on the other; and nothing but strong perversion of affection 
and understanding could induce a man to think he performed an 
act of mercy by saving the life of a rational creature for the 
avowed purpose of degrading him to the condition of a beast. Yet 
this is the inevitable tendency of Beccaria’s reasoning as well as his 
expressions; and whoever examines the penal laws of Austria, Tus- 
cany, and Russia, will perceive that in this sense his:royal disciples 
understood and endeavoured to exemplify his doctrine. In the 
Austrian code we find that the punishment usually substituted for 
death consists in confinement from 5 to 20 years, or for life, or in 
that dreadful form of solitary confinement, called in the Italian ver- 
sion of this code carcere duro and carcere durissimo, according as 
the heinousness of the crime or the circumstances: of aggravation 
require one or other of these degrees of severity. In Russia, con- 
demnation to the mines in Siberia exteuds to every length of time ; 
and in Tuscany, the edict of Leopold authorises confinement for 
5, 10, 20 years, and for life: in other cases, condemnation to the 
gallies for life and in chains. Due rethection on these heavy and 
protracted punishments will perhaps lead some to doubt whether, 
in many instances, it would not have been. an act of greater mercy 
to the criminal himself, as far as the mere question of suffering 
goes, had he at once been cut off from among the living: Mr. 
Buxton, at page 87 of his tract on Prison Discipline, mentions the 
case of an active farm-servant ‘ almost driven out of his senses by 
solitary confinement ;’ and in September, 1819, we ourselves saw a 
still more remarkable instance in Austria of the suffering which real 
solitary confinement for life is capable of creating. A labeurer in 
that country was convicted im the year 1317, by the oath of one 
witness, confirmed by the strongest circumstantial evidence, of 
having murdered one of his neighbours. The crim‘nal cid net con- 
fess at the trial, and for want of such confession could ouly be con- 
demned by the present Jaw to perpetual solitary imprisonment. He 
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bore it patiently for two years, but at the end of that time the 
weight of his present and prospective sufferings became so insup- 
portable, that he then confessed, received sentence of death, and 
we saw him drawn through the streets of Vienna on the way to 
execution. Few people, we apprehend, who reflect on the nature 
aud intensity of the punishments we have now been mentioning, 
would think the adoption of them an advisable method of mitigating 
the Criminal Law of England. 

It may still be urged that much additional light bas of late years 
broke m upon the whole subject of Criminal Law, and that it has 
now been discovered, that without resorting either to capital 
punishment, or the revolting ones contained in the codes of which 
we have been speaking, crimes may be effectually repressed by 
mild punishments certainly and invariably inflicted. Some devoted 
adherents of the system of perfectibility go one step further, and 
with Sneer, in the Critic, anticipate the era when they will be re- 
pressed without any punishment at all. ‘ This, says he, ‘is a 
“co written by a friend of mine, on an entirely new plan. You 
“ see it is called The Reformed Housebreaker, where, by the mere 
$ force of wit and humour, housebreaking is put in so ridiculous a 
‘ light, that if the piece only has its proper run, bolts and bars will 
“ become useless by the end of the season.—In short, his idea is, 
* to dramatise the Penal Code, and make the stage a court of ease 
‘ to the Old Bailey.” Much reasoning has been employed by very 
ee men, respecting the possible mildness of punishment, scarcely 

ludicrous, and far less harmless than the dreams ascribed to 

the author of the Reformed Housebreaker. We can find no au- 
thority, either in Revelation or the t which our times present, 
for believing that by a certain, though extremely mild punishment, 
most sorts of crimes could effectually be suppressed. But in truth 
no such certainty, nor any great approximation to it,can exist. The 
non-appearance or misconduct of witnesses on the trial, irregulari- 
ties in the proceedings, and the fallible and differing judgments of 
j and juries will always afford innumerable chances to the 
guilty to escape, in addition to one on which they count more than 
all the rest, the chance that they shall never be detected. ‘The effect 
which would result from the certainty of punishment is one of those 
hypothetical arguments now and then made use of in controversy, 
which are never useful, and generally extremely mischievous. Cer- 
tainty of punishment is as unattainable as certainty of conviction. 
We are not aware that any table of punishments has been con- 
structed so accurate and ample as to apply to all kinds and grada- 
tions of offences; or that any country is to be found in which the 
punishment prescribed by law has been invariably executed. In 
the mildest as well as severest systems of penal law, we believe a 
discretionary 
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discretionary power has always been lodged somewhere, and the 
only real question is, to' what extent it ought to be carried, and by 
whom it ought to be exercised. ‘The-objections which may be made 
to this discretionary power, are forcibly stated by Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly from pages: 15 to 25 of his observations on Crimimal Law. 
He complains that no two judges exercise it in the same manner; 
and that when one man is executed for a comparatively venial of- 
fence on account of bad past conduct, while a partner in the same 
transgression escapes with a more trivial punisiment, the public 
loses the benefit of example, and never knows‘what the real ground 
of the severer sentence is. The objections are well founded, but 
appear to be pushed too far. As long as human understandings 
differ, the administration of law and equity under different judges 
will also differ, whatever pains may be taken to prevent it; and 
believe the public to have much greater penetration in discovering 
the real cause of distinctions of punishment than Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly has admitted. If two. men are convicted of the same crime, 
one of whom is an old and the other a new offender, if the first is 
executed and the second escapes with transportation or imprison- 
ment, it is seldom that the public mistakes the true reason of the 
distinction made between them. It is one which, in the admimistra- 
tion of évery law, there ought to be an opportunity of making. If 
a confirmed London thief for mstance, who has for many rah 
lived by stealing, but has daring all that time escaped the vigilance 
of justice, is at last convicted; or if a person should be convicted 
of passing forged notes who is at the same time a notorious forger, 
we prot Ber that a far more severe punishment should be inflicted 
on such hardened malefactors than on those who, though they have 
been guilty of the same crimes, have been recently seduced frome 
the paths of virtue. Sir S. Romilly says, if this discretion is to be 
continued, it should at least be put under some regulation, and that 
general rules should be framed for the instruction of the judges. To 
this we have no objection, provided the end in view can be attained 
either by general rales applicable to the whole Criminal Code, or 
—_ ones adapted to each particular offence. We only fear that 
if the attempt were made, there would be found an insurmountable 
difficulty in making either sort concise and intelligible. But even 
if it were not, our argument would in no respect be affected. All 
that we contend for is, that under whatever form it appears, how- 
ever it may be limited, and to whomsoever it may be committed, 
this discretion will, and for the furtherance of substantial justice 
ought always to exist. In this country, it is in effect, though notin 
theory, delegated to the judges; and though it may be inexpedient 
to trust them with it to so great a degree as at present, we suspect 
it is neither practicable nor desirable to deprive them of it altoge- 
ther. 
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ther. The very responsibility which it entails is one of the best se- 
eurities which can be given that the ministers of justice will be 
men of capacity and integrity ; and the exertion of it is among the 
most legitimate means of procuring them that respect and defe- 
rence which ought to be yielded to their office. In the edict of 
Tuscany, and in the lenient existing laws of Austria and France, 
this very discretion is in express terms reserved to the judges, to 
an extent which is always large, and sometimes so great as to ap- 
pear alarming. In our own system of transportation, it is exercised 
by the Governor in New South Wales; and the exertion of it is 
anxiously provided for in 66 Geo. III. c. 63. which establishes the 
Peniteatiary, from which, of all places, uncertainty of punishment, 
either as to duration or severity, ought if possible to be excluded. 
Although capital punishment, therefore, were repealed in most 
crimes to which it now extends, the nature or duration of the 
punishment substituted must still remain uncertain as before, and 
the only certainty that could be attained would be that capital 
punishment could no longer be inflicted. Whether this impression 
would tend to diminish crimes we shall not now inquire ; but those 
who talk as if certainty of conviction and the inflexible execution of 
the statutory penalty afterwards, would render punishment equally 
effectual, though greatly less severe, seem to us to draw a conclusion 
unsupported by reasoning, by the tice of any other country, or 
by the present state of society in England. 

To this state of society, neither in the minutes of evidence 
taken before the Committee, nor in the Report of the Committee 
itself, nor in scarcely any of the discussions. respecting the im- 
provement of the Criminal Law, has the slightest allusion hitherto 
been made; and yet it seems just as necessary for it to be kept in 
view by those who would legislate securely, as for a physician to 
attend to the peculiar constitution of the patient for whom he 
prescribes. By those who delight to exhibit mankind in the blackest 
colours, it has sometimes been alleged that however the form in 
which vice appears in any age or country, may vary, its proportion 
still remains the same. In no sense of the words do we believe 
this to be true ; and as far as concerns offences cognizable by law, it 
is palpably false. Iu some parts of the world, unless the elements 
of society have been subjected to some strong disturbing force, the 
frequent commission of crimes amounts almost to an impossibility. 
Take for example the kingdoms of Denmark or Sweden, or the in- 
land states of Germany, where large towns are few, wealth or 
trade is inconsiderable, population is thin, and the inbabitants are 
bound over to their good behaviour by the strongest of all obli- 
gations, those of attachment to their native soil, and love and re- 
spect for the friends and acquaintance among whom 70, have 
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always lived. Insuch countries, except to provide for.a few heinous 
crimes which occasionally surprise the neighbourhood, little restraint 
of law ig necessary. In this country, on the contrary, every one of 
these circumstances is reversed, and it would be difficult to point out 
another part of the world in which there are so many inducements to 
crime, and so few checks to the commission of it, except those 
which the strong hand of law imposes. The very wealth with 
which the country abounds becomes a snare to its people and a 
temptation to illegal acts in almost every place and under every 
form. The number and size of our towns tend powerfully to swell 
the catalogue of crimes, by concealing abandoned characters from 
observation, and affording them secrecy and suitable companions. 
The fluctuations of trade are always, somewhere or other, throwing 
men, women, and children out of employment; and it would be 
strange if idleness, bad habits, and a neglected education did not in- 
volve some of them in vicious courses. Last of all, there is that re- 
laxation of the bonds of social and domestic union, which dense po- 
pulation and commercial habjts everywhere produce, but which was 
never perhaps so strikingly exemplified as it is now in England. 
People meet and part, become familiar or estranged, and contract 
and dissolve the various relations in life with a facility and thought- 
lessness of which in former times there was no example. When 
choice or necessity has caused a separation from old acquaintance 
or employers, the readiness with which new ones may be obtained, 
among whom life may be passed in tolerable comfort if not with 
happiness, makes those who associate together less minute in their 
inquiries about the dispositions, characters, and history of each 
other. All this has a bad effect upon society at large, but especially 
upon clerks, workmen, labourers, apprentices, and servants. If they 
faithfully and adequately perform the services required of them, 
further inquiry js very seldom made. As long as they continue to 
do this, they are permitted in all other respects to live exactly as 
they please; but whenever it ceases to be performed, either from 
misconduct or accident, they are unceremoniously, if not un- 
feelingly, discharged. ‘The respect and attachment which servants 
and dependents uséd to shew to their masters, and the care and sup- 
port which they receiyed from them in return, during sickness and old 
age, has now, to the detriment of both parties, almost entirely dis- 
appeared. ‘The community suffers ip no small degree also; for it is 
difficult to say whether the yncontrouled command which they have 
of their leisure time and money during the days of prosperity, or 
the destitute state to which they are reduced on a. change of for- 
tune, contributes most largely to the increase of crimes. t suci 
offences as highway. robbery and perhaps murder are not so fre- 
quent among us as formerly, is a source of just congratulation. 
VOL, XXIV. NO. XLVII. Q Whether 
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Whether the temper of the times be so repugnant to these atroci- 
ties as some have alleged or not, it is certain that the increase of 
population, the state of the roads, and the improvement of the coun- 
try, render the perpetration of them with impunity more difficult. 
But other offences, and those of a character which deeply affect the 
good order of society and security of property, have notoriously and 
exceedingly augmented. With these facts before us, we find it im- 
possible to join im those encomiums on the morality and religion of 
the nation, which have sometimes been passed upon it. ‘That the 
higher and a considerable proportion of the lower orders, discharge 
every relative duty of life with a propriety nowhere exceeded, we 
conscientiously believe; but that a considerable proportion of the 
common sort are as profligate and ungovernable as their fellow- 
citizens are exemplary, the evidence and documents printed by 
the Committee on the criminal laws of themselves furnish irrefrag- 
able evidence. There is reason to think that the very excellence 
of our constitution may render it necessary to make our penal laws 
more severe than in those countries where freedom is but tmper- 
fectly established. Where every one knows the exact limits of his 
rights and privileges, and is jealous of their preservation, no person 
dares to interfere to arrest or prevent his motions, however obvi- 
ously they will end im crime, until he has done some deed which is 
actually criminal. Magistrates and conservators of the peace are 
thus frequently obliged to stand altogether aloof, or look on and 
witness proceedings which they clearly perceive will end m outrage 
and bloodshed, and which would have been checked at the outset 
in those countries, where the desirableness of the end attamed makes 
them less inquisitive into the legality of the means by which it is 
accomplished. As it seldom happens that any good can be secured 
without some corresponding evil, we are inclined to think that an 
addition to the severity of our penal code is part of the price we 
must pay for the excellence of our constitution. 

We shall now inquire whether, in the condition in which we have 
described this country to be, there is any probability that transpor- 
tation and imprisonment will ever entirely supersede the use of 
= punishment. 

_ Transportation now takes place only to New South Wales, and 
its duration may be either for the limited period of 7, 10, of 
14 years, or for life. With whatever mtention transportation was 
first resorted to by this country, there is reason to suspect that it 
is ‘now continued, not because it answers the salutary ends which 
all punishment ought to have in view, but because it is the easiest 
method of getting rid of.a vast number of convicts whom the law 
does not know how otherwise to dispose of. Transportation for 
years, is shewn by the concurring testimony of those gentlemen, both 
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in this country and that colony, who have the best means of judging, 
neither to deter nor reform. The convict goes from the bar, after 
hearing sentence pronounced, with an address of ‘ thank you, my 
Lord,’ to the judge, is looked upon by himself and his friends as set- 
ting out on his travels, in general wears out his time uvreclaimed, 
comes back with his appetite for crimes whetted by abstinence, 
and is usually soon remanded to his place of banishment, a more 
corrupt and corrupting member of society than ever. It ought 
not to be concealed that it is mentioned by Mr. Riley, in bis 
evidence before the Gaol Committee, that a great proportion of 
those who are sentenced to New South Wales for a limited period 
never afterwards quit the colony. But as it appears by the tables 
printed by the Committee on Criminal Laws, that only about a fif- 
teenth part of the whole number of transported felons are at present 
sent away for life, a considerable number of them must naturally, 
from time to time, find their way back to England, and upon in- 
quiry we understand this to be the case. To preclude this return 
mall cases whatever, and never to inflict transportation but when it 
is made perpetual, seems so strongly recommended by the evidence 
given before the Committee on Gaols and the Committee on Cri- 
minal Laws, that we presume little doubt-will remain iv the mind 
of any one, that the sooner an end is put to transportation for 
years, it will, for all parties, be the better. That this sort of punish- 
ment has fora good while past materially contributed to the in- 
crease of crimes, is proved almost to demonstration; but we can 
discover no reason to hope that under any modification it can ever 
tend to repress them. The shock of a perpetual separation from 
every thing with which a criminal has become familiar, is calculated 
to produce an effect extremely beneficial ; and if the convicts are se- 
lected from those brought up to country labour, or the most neces~ 
sary mechanical trades, and if the number. of those transported is con- 
fined within due limits ; transportation for life may become a merci- 
ful and efficient mode of punishment. Where the population is small, 
though consisting principally of convicts, the individuals who com- 
pose it have many motives to abstain from crimes, and few to com- 
mit them; and we find accordingly by the evidence laid before the 
Gael Committee, that when the colony of New South Wales was 
in its infancy, and only a small number of convicts was transported, 
the experiment succeeded, and that the original settlers, who re- 
ceive the name of old hands, have now become orderly and indus- 
trious. members of society. But the instant any settlement be- 
comes populous this effect entirely ceases. The dread of removal to 
itis destroyed, the chances of escape are multiplied, and the pros- 
pect of reformation from the scarcity or remoteness of bad compa- 
nions is contracted if not entirely closed. This must jvevitably 
92 happen, 
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happen, let the convicts be of what description and character they 
may; but if they consist of such a deluge of helpless useless out- 
casts. as we have lately poured upon coasts of New South 
Wales, we refer to the evidence given before the Committee 
and to the information of every respectable person connected 
with the colony, to shew how dismal in every point of view 
the prospects of that thriving country must become. . By inju- 
dicious management the mother country wantonly throws away 
the advantages. which such a colony is naturally calculated to 
yield. Under judicious restrictions with respect to the num- 
ber and qualifications of convicts, transportation to New South 
Wales might continue to prove a salutary punishment, so long as 
there is any productive fresh land to occupy. Supposing the 
bulk of the settlers to be persons of orderly behaviour, the con- 
victs to be well selected, and to bear a low proportion to the total 
population, they would adopt the habits of others instead of 
communicating their own, and their removal from home might not 
only be the means of their own reformation, but of advancing the 
improvement of the colony. In this case the great difficulty would 
be, to dispose of them in the colony in such a manner as to make 
this sort of transportation still dreaded at home as a punishment ; 
for unless it acted as a punishment, and by that means deterred 
others from committing the same offences, it could in no degree 
relieve the mother country, whose interests we are now chiefly con- 
sidering. We cannot look upon transportation, under any circum- 
stances, as a punishment longer than the spot, to which convicts 
are carried, is dreaded by them as destitute of society and comfort. 
At what precise stage in the progress of a settlement, or under what 
circumstances, this takes place, itis impossible to point out. It 
must depend upon its climate, soil, situation, and accession of num- 
bers. Though, to a certain class of persons, removal to New South 
Wales might be a very proper punishment, for half a century to 
come, in the minds of most of those who are sent to it, it has 
already ceased to create any apprehension. And yet upon what 
principle does the legislature appear to be acting? It is stated 
by Mr. Bennett, in his Letter to Lord Bathurst, e 78, that 
the number of convicts which left England for that Solow during 
the year, previous to 7th March, 1820, amounted to 1016; and 
if all the alterations of the penal laws proposed last session by 
Sir James Macintosh had passed into laws, we have no doubt 
they would soon have been three or four times as numerous. And 
who are they that are sent? We have said, that the only con- 
victs likely to become orderly industrious members of society, in a 
country so circumstanced as New South Wales, are those who have 
been bred to country labour and the handicrafts connected with it. 

But 
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But these are not the classes to which any considerable proportion 
of transported convicts belong. Those who make up the chief 
part of the cargoes of convict ships are the refuse of trading and 
manufacturing towns, and just as ill-assorted a commodity for New 
South Wales as can well be thought of. No settler will, on their ar- 
rival, voluntarily receive them into his service, and all that is accom- 
plished is this—they are got rid of for a time by removal at 
a great expense to the most distant quarter of the habitable 
world, and continue as indigent, wretched, costly, and corrupt at 
Port Jackson and on the Coal river, as they could have been in any 
corner of the mother country; and yet this is a sort of punishment 
which has been held to be so creditable to the humanity and intelli- 
gence of the 19th century. When it is considered what sort of per- 
sons are alone fit to be sent out as convicts; the limited numbers that 
can be sent to any settlement so as to continue it an object of ter- 
ror and means of reform ; and the difficulty of finding fresh stations, 
and the expense of establishing them when they become neéces- 
sary; we apprehend that little reliance can be placed upon trans- 
portation as a general and effectual permanent mode of punishment 
by this or any other country. 
Imprisonment however rather than transportation, seems now to 
be regarded as the grand specific for the cure and prevention of 
every sort of crime. Like many of the other schemes upon new or 
improved principles, to which the attention of the public is solicited, 
it seems to be exceedingly expensive. Many ingenious persons 
descant upon solitary confinement, classification of prisoners, the 
benefits of neatness, cleanliness, roomy cells, yards; and airing 
grounds, as if any plan for the improvement of prisons or peniten- 
tiaries could be executed without money, or as if that money could 
be drawn from any fund which is not supplied by the people. It 
is, however, very certain, that prisoners must be secured and crimes 
punished, and yet that the community cannot afford to devote more 
than a certain proportion of its substance as well as of its time 
to that object. In England, whenever an appeal is made to the 
compassion of the public, it scarcely knows how to set bounds to 
its generosity. All sorts of persons who, from misfortune or mis- 


-conduet; become in any wise destitute or distressed; from the 


thoughtless or profligate debtor who procures his discharge under 
Lord Redesiale’s act, down to the London charity children, who, 
for wise reasons no doubt, are to be conveyed in caravans to the 
deserts of Dartmoor; are looked upon with an eye of greater fa- 
vour than in any other country. Dramatic effect is now so well 
understood, that whoever proposes a plan which can be recom- 
mended by an interesting or affecting statement or speech, is sure 
to draw over at once to his side no inconsiderable portion of the 
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community. Notable women, very young men, clerks in countiuig- 
houses and public offices, strenuous political reformers, a great part 
of the daily press, and the enthusiastic admirers of liberality and hu- 
manity are all zealous in its favour, besides a larger or smaller part 
of the community, who on better grounds may be disposed to give 
it their support. As these sorts of adherents are usually the most 
indefatigable and vehement in conversation and discussion, the ex- 
pression of their opinion is frequently mistaken for the voice of the 
country at large, and on occasions when they form the ‘majority 
neither in numbers nor consideration. J, 
We hope it will not be supposed that the language now used im- 
plies an indiscriminate aversion to measures which aim at alleviating 
the sufferings or ameliorating the condition of our fellow creatures. 
To all such as, upon deliberate investigation, appear to answer this 
end, of whatever nature they may be, and from whomsoever they may 


proceed, we cordially wish success. We ouly say that the sensibility 


which some of them have at first sight excited, has evidently over- 
stepped the limits of propriety ; and in the accommodation which 
has been made for prisoners and convicts, it may be doubted whether 
some excess has not taken place already. The expenditure on this 
score has in various counties been enormous, and the rates imposed 
to defray it have proved so oppressive, as almost to reduce imdus- 
trious persons of small property to the very condition of those for 
whose benefit such rates were levied. What additional charges an 
extraordinary mitigation of our penal laws and total abolition of 
capital punishment would entail upon the country, we cannot spe- 
cify: they would beyond all question be considerable, and we 
intreat those who are intrusted with the administration of public 
affairs to make a careful estimate of them before they are any further 
sanctioned. The first cost of the buildings alone would make no 
small figure even in a country whose legislative assemblies are so 
much accustomed to count by millions. Of this any one may be 
satisfied on taking a survey of the Penitentiary at Milbank. From 
the moment it heaves in sight, it might be mistaken, from the vast- 
ness of its size and the depth of the morass in which it reposes, for 
one of the fortified towns which have so long given interest and pro- 
tection to the flats of Holland; and on a nearer approach, the grow- 
ing grandeur of its walls, towers and circumvallations, will shew 
that the distant prospect did not belie the reality. The estimate 
has already increased from 4 to £600,000, in addition, we believe, 
to 70 or £80,000, accidentally thrown away by placing it in a 
quagmire ; and how much more it may cost before it is finished 
we cannot conjecture. As, when completed, it will -only con- 
tain 600 men and 400 women, it is worth considering how 
many of such establishments would be required to receive all 
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the convicts of the kingdom, in case confinement in penitentia- 
ries should hereafter b@ made the principal mode of punishment. 
In 1818 there were 2052 persons condemned to transportation 
for the different poweds of 5, 7, 10, 14 years, and for life, and 1254 
convicted capitally, of whom only 97 were exeChted. The remain- 
ing 1157, must consequently have had the capital punishment com- 
muted for transportation, so that the whole number of persons 
transported or condemned to transportation in a single year must 
have been upwards of 3000. Supposing 1500 of , under a 
mitigated code of Criminal Law, to be transported, and the other 
1500 to be confined in penitentiaries for an average of three years 
each, their number at the end of that time would stand at 4500, 
and continue to do so unless the annual number of convicts dimi- 
nished. ‘This would be the case, even supposing prosecutions not 
to be more frequent than at present; but it must have been ob- 
served, that an immense increase in prosecutions is one of the effects 
most confidently anticipated from the abolition of capital punish- 
ments by those who object to them. It has never been stated to 
what degree prosecutions would thus increase; but, from the rea- 
soning and expressions employed, we should gather that they would 
at least be trebled or quadrupled. If they were only doubled, the 
constant total number of convicts to be disposed of would amount 
to 9000; which would render nine Cities of Refuge, each as large 
as that at Milbank, necessary for their reception. ‘These must be 
built, repaired, and the costly establishment attached to each sup- 
ported in some way or other. We know we may be told from the 

manner in which the gaols have been erected at I ter and She 
ton Mallett, that convicts may be made, with all the skill and dili- 
gence of the bee, to build their own cells, and that the joint pro- 
duce of their labour in a house of confinement will nearly defray 
the whole charge of the establishment. Taking the most favourable 
instance which can be produced, and supposing the price put upon 
the articles manufactured by the prisoners to be just, which is how- 
ever always higher than it would fetch in open market, we strongly 
suspect that on a fair settlement of accounts between the governors 
and any of these establishments, the establishment will invariably be 
found a debtor to a very large amount. The charge of extraordi- 
nary expensiveness which may now be made to many gaols, houses 
of correction and the penitentiary, applies equally to transportation. 
The freight of each convict from England to New South Wales 
amounts to about £20, and each on an average costs about £20 a 
year afterwards. ‘The increased expenditure of the colony has kept 
pace with the increase of transported convicts, and will, it is alleged, 
within the last year, come to little less than £300,000. It is 
difficult to determine, therefore, whether confinement or transporta- 
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tion be the more costly; and the total charge incurred by the one 
which happens to be most in vogue must ificrease precisely as that 
of the other dithinishes. "Thus much has been said on the heavy tax 
occasioned by the accumulating numbers of felons either abroad or 
at home, because, in a financial point of view, the subject seems to 
deserve more consideration than it has hitherto received.. It can 
make no difference in the reasoning whether the tax paid is at once 
imposed upon the whole country, or a part of it only is imposed 
upon the country, and the remainder made good by each separate 
county. The tax presses ultimately with the same weight upon 
the country, and becomes even more objectionable from the imper- 
ceptible manner in which it is raised. ‘Though all which has now 
been urged against the costliness of the punishments of transporta- 
tion and imprisonment were allowed to be true, it may be said that 
it would not amount to a conclusive argument against them. It 
certainly would not, nor has it been advanced with any such inten- 
tion. All we contend for is, that, before capital punishment is abo- 
lished or any great stride made towards it, the unlimited drain upon 
the country which the punishments to be substituted for it would 
certainly occasion, is a strong reason for exacting the most satis- 
factory proof, that they would effectually answer those purposes of 
reformation and terror which they are said to serve, and unless we 
are much niistaken, nothing approaching to this has yet been pro- 
duced. 

It would give us much concern to hurt the feelings or damp the 
zeal of those who are engaged in the exalted task of moral refor- 
mation; but neither the evidence given before the Committee on 
the Criminal Laws and the Committee on Gaols, nor any facts 
which have come within our observation, hold out any expectation 
that a general or thorough amendment of criminals ever can be 
looked for. There is a degree of credulity shewn on this subject by 
most of the advocates for extreme mitigation of punishment which 


‘ls perfectly amazing. The good sense and caution which they could 


not fail to display on other occasions seem here totally to forsake 
them, and they receive with avidity any reports of repentance and 
amendment, instead of examining them with the discrimination of 
sound practical statesmen, anxious to found projected improve- 
ments only on the basis of facts which will stand the test of the most 
rigid inquiry. Yet in whatever dress these Reports appear, or in 
whatever manner the extracts from them are selected, some circum- 
stances always disclose themselves which place in the strongest 
light the difficulty of effecting permanent reformation. No oppor- 
tunity seems so favourable for the exemplification of it, one should 
think, as iu those cases where no legal steps have been taken against 
the offending parties ; where their character to all appearance re- 
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mains uiisullied ; and where all the notice which has been taken of 
their misbehaviour cousists in the good advice they receive at the 
hands of those whom they have injured. Gratitude for forgiveness, 
and delight at escape from imminent danger, ought to conspire to 
effect a salutary change in the mind, if any thing short of the most 
violent remedies could. Yet even under these circumstances the 
facts contained in the Reports of the Committees on Criminal Laws 
and on Gaols offer little ground to expect it. Five cases of this 
sort are mentioned at pages 92, 97, 106, 116, and 118, of the Re- 
port of the Committee on Criminal Laws, and yet three out of the 
five offenders, after all the kindness shewn to them, are admitted to 
have turned out badly. ‘This is viewing these cases most favour- 
ably, for it happened with them, as it does with many others of 
similar nature, that the continued criminality of those who turned 
out badly is placed beyond all doubt, while the reformation of those 
who turned out well rests on information and belief only. 

If reformation can be looked for with so little certainty among 
those in whom it might with so much reason be expected, the case 
of hardened or convicted criminals, whether young or old, is still 
more hopeless. The following evidence is given by Mr. Henry 
Hoare, jun. who has taken a principal share in the management of 
the permanent Refuge in London for boys, at page 149 of the 
Report of the Committee on Gaols: 

‘ The committee would be glad to have a general account of the pro- 
portion you think have turned out well, and those who have not turned 
out well, or who have been dismissed for misconduct?” ‘ From May, 
1815, which was the commencement of the establishment on the present 
premises to Christmas, 1816, 187 under 20 years of age have been ad- 
mitted. Of these 56 now remain in the establishment, and are going on 
exceedingly well; 54 have been reformed and discharged, and we have 
the most satisfactory account of their conduct; the number of those 
who have returned to their evil practices is very high, being 46; but 
the majority of those cases were admitted before we had the system in 
proper order.” 


Of the 31 unaccounted for, he says, ‘ the society feared that 18 
‘ had returned to crime; and 13 they knew nothing at all about. 
‘ They wish to keep the boys two years im the establishment before 
‘ they are considered as thoroughly reformed.’ Taking this state- 
ment of Mr. Hoare in the most favourable view, it appears that out 
of 131 boys, being the total number discharged, 46 are known to 
have returned to crime, and there is reason to believe that 31 more 
have been little, if at all reformed. 

Mr. Shelton, at page 27 of the Report of the Committee on 
Criminal Laws, says, ‘ persons who put off bad money uniformly 
‘ come to the bar of the Old Bailey, till they are disposed of one 
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‘ way or other: if they be acquitted in one session they come the 
‘ next, and so till they are convicted : it is almost to a certainty that 
‘ they will come again.” Mr. J. A. Newman, (page 68) on being 
asked if he could guess what proportion professed rogues and young 
offenders bear to the whole number of convicts, answers, ‘ No, not 
‘ correctly, but I should think about one in four, who cannot get 
* their living in any other way. Of capital convictions ?—Of per- 
* sons committed generally.’ Mr. Ruell (page 70) supposes, that 
from one-third to one-half may be persons of that description, Mr. 
Shelton (page 22) is also asked, ‘ A very considerable number of 
‘ those persons who are tried at the Old Bailey, one may say, are 
* malefactors by profession, that is, persons engaged habitually in 
* crimes? Yes, they are.—A great number of persons are more than 
* once or twice brought to the bar? Oh dear, some are brought 
‘ many times.’—Mr. Ruell (page 70) is asked—‘ Have you any hope 
* of reclaiming those brought up in ignorance sooner than others?’ 
he makes the following reply :— 


* In some cases good has been and may still be done; but my ex- 
perience compels me to say, that I am not very sanguine as to reclaiming 
those young offenders, who have, from their very infancy, been inured 
to crime; we have generally more trouble and less success with such 
than more old offenders, The reason I conceive to be, because they 
have been brought up in entire ignorance of all moral and religious 
principles ; and their associating together only tends to harden them in 
‘crime. There is a depth of depravity and moral insensibility among 
them truly appalling, and which would be hardly credited without 
ocular demonstration. While no efforts should be spared to recal such 
instances of moral degradation, I feel convinced in. my own mind, from 
what I have seen and heard, that measures to remove their ignorance, and 
prevent the seduction of others, will confer a much greater benefit upon 
the public than the best means of recovering the lost.’ 

Mr. John Teague, Keeper of Giltspur-street Compter, at page 
271, of the Committee on Gaols, is asked— 

‘ Have you any means of observing whether any beneficial result has 
followed from keeping the boys so employed ?}—‘ I have not had an 
opportunity of observing, but I have no doubt they will be better for 
being employed; there is no doubt about it.’ .‘ Have you any means of 
knowing how any of them have behaved after leaving the prison?’ ‘ I 
have heard of many of them being in custody again.’ ‘ Committed to 
your gaol?’ ‘ No, to other gaols; but as I attend the sessions, I fre- 
quently see them, and, although in another name, I know them.’ 

With respect tothe effect of the discipline criminals receive on 
board the hulks, we may take the evidence of Mr. Grey Bemnett 
himself, in his Letter to Lord Sidmouth on the Transportation Laws, 
published in 1819. In speaking of the management of the prisoners 
on board the Laurel, convict ship, he says that one of the convicts 
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told him “ that little was effected in the nature of real reformation ; 
‘ the prisoners found it to be their interest to appear satisfied, and 
‘to make no ints, but those who imagined that any moral 
‘ amendment be effected deceived themselves to the greatest 
‘ degree.’ Mr. Bennett also says, at page 48 of the same pamphlet, 

* Tread with surprise the annual report presented to parliament, and 
the account given by the respective chaplains of each ship. These 
statements, though the authors are very respectable and praiseworthy 
persons, are not to be admitted without great caution. These gentle- 
men are the heroes of their own works, and without meaning offence 
to those whose exertions I highly value, they are too apt to be their 
own panegyrists. Notwithstanding these authorities, I am incredulous 
as to the miracles of reformation, which are stated to be annually 
worked on board the different bulks on all varieties of persons and 
under all varieties of management.’ 

Prisons aud houses of correction may indeed produce more 
reformation than the hulks. ‘Those who take the trouble to turn 
to pages 304, $22, $29, 332, 353, 371, 280, 384, and 387, of 
the Report of the Committee on Gaols, will find instances of the 
amendment which may be there accomplished. They are the 
only ones, as far as we have observed, which occur in any past of the 
volumes lately printed under the authority of parliament, and, like 
many other facts which have been quoted for the same purpose, are 
not of so precise and satisfactory a vature as to permit entire reliance 
to be placed upon them. We shall, on the other hand, quote the 
testimony of Mr. Cunningham, one of the officers of Gloucester 
gaol, to be found at page 390 of the same volume, which, we are 
sorry to say, far more than bears down any evidence that has yet 
been put into the scale against it. Mr. Cuuningham is asked— 


* Have you been in the habit of late years of granting as many cer- 
tificates of good conduct in the prison as you used to do?’ ‘ We have 
not.’"—* On what account?’ ‘ We could not ascertain the reformation 
we had worked upon them, in consequence of the crowded state of the 
prison, and their working on society.’ 

These short answers appear to us to communicate one of the 
most authentic and decisive results which has yet been laid before 
the public on the effect of imprisonment as a punishment. It is 
generally understood, that as Gloucester gaol was among the first, it 
has continued among the best regulated places of confinement in 
the kingdom, and in which we might consequently expect to see 
one of the fairest proofs of the effect of prison discipline. Yet 
after a trial of 17 or 18 years, with all the help that regulation and 
classification afford, it is found that it is relapsing into its former 
state, and that without any certainty of the prisoners being materially 
better than they were before, it is quite certain that they are a great 
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deal more numerous. Some circumstances which we shall pre- 
sently meution respecting the Maison de Force at Ghent, coincide 
singularly with what has happened in the gaol at Gloucester. ‘The 
same thing which has occurred at Gloucester, we fear will happen 
in the gaol at Newgate after all the benefit it has derived from Mrs. 
Fry’s exertions. Far be it from us to depreciate either their merit 
or success. We have examined her arrangements, and observed the 
calmness, kindness, judgment, and precision, displayed in the super- 
intendence of them by the ladies who are her chief coadjutors. 
It is impossible to witness the labours of these ministers of bene- 
volence, and the involuntary gratitude and respect they draw from 
some of the most abandoned of the human species, without fer- 
vently wishing them success. We do not understand that Mrs. 
Fry’s object is to shew that her discipline would supersede other 
punishments, but to add its effects to that of the punishment which 
the law now imposes. The time during which criminals usually 
remain under her care will not permit her to make any greater ex- 
periment, and we certainly entertain apprehensions, which the con- 
duct of some of Mrs. Fry’s scholars when removed elsewhere has 
served to confirm, that the good impressions made in Newgate are 
too often transient, and that the improvement she has there imtro- 
duced being subject to all the reverses which have happened at 
Gloucester, and in the Maison de Force at Ghent, will not be found 
to insure invariable and permanent reformation. 

It has been supposed, however, that penitentiaties possess virtues 
both for terror and reform which no othet places of confinement 
have ever yet claimed. Perhaps this may be true. That the treatment 
which prisoners and convicts now experience in prisons, bridewells, 
houses of correction, and in penitentiaries, is an incalculable im- 
provement on the old system, and an excellent punishment for minor 
criminal offences, is beyond all question. Neither do we feel any 
disposition to deny that it has completely and permanently reformed 
many who have been guilty of delinquencies of a deeper dye. We 
only say that if the penitentiary is expected to purify most of those 
whom it receives within its walls, or eventually to supersede the 
necessity of capital punishment, we cain see no good reason to sup- 
pose that it will’ever fulfil the expectations of its patrons. ‘The 
very uncertainty, which must always exist, of a supply of gentle- 
men of requisite capacity and condition, willing to devote their 
time ‘to its superintendence, presents a very serious difficulty. As 
long as an institution possesses the charm of novelty, and the ad- 
miration of its original founders and promoters continues undi- 
minished, it is watched and cherished with a degree of tenderness 
and solicitude under which it cannot fail to prosper. But adecline 
in the warmth of attachment sooner or later takes place, and the 
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injurious. effect must be more. sensibly experienced, we should 
think, in penitentiaries or prisons, than in many other. establish- 
ments of a somewhat similar nature. In charities, refuges, or 
houses of industry, the errors or neglect of their visitors or direc- 
tors seldom go further than to circumscribe. the sphere of their 
utility; whereas, if the same thing occurred in a penitentiary set 
apart for the punishment of great crimes, it would fail to effect its 
purpose altogether. It is only on the supposition of penitentiaries 
being kept in a state of admirably tempered management, that they 
have ever been alleged to be an adequate substitute for severe pu- 
nishments at all. Too much severity ar too much lenity is admitted 
to be equally hostile: to reformation; and when it 1s considered 
‘how much skill is requisite not only to hit this medium at first, but 
to adhere to it afterwards, we see no great chance that the first or 
any succeeding list of managers will be able to attain it. Without 
the assistance of such a class of persons the prospect seems 
still more hopeless. ‘The best general rules which can be framed 
for the guidance of a hired governor and his subordinate officers 
will not insure the invariable performance of their duty, or that 
nice discrimination jn the treatment of prisoners on which their 
reformation so mainly depends. The pentagons might be kept 
quite clean, the routine of the house might go on without any in- 
terruption, aud the male and female prisoners might bow and 
curtsey in their cells to passing visitors as becomstagly as, ever, al- 
though the regenerating spirit of the place had ago fled. 
Whatever is connected with outward appearances will be among 
the last things to suffer, as it is to them that the attention of strangers 
is principally directed, and more especially is this the case where 
the expense is borne by the public. 

Let us now turn from the difficulty of the management requisite 
to work reformation, to the subjects upon whom it is to be wrought. 
Many of them have grown grey in iniquity, and others have been 
from 10 to 20 times in. prison by the time they are 17 years of 

. The general or frequent real reformation of such malefactors, 
and especially of those who infest large towns, as forgers, ut- 
terers of forged instruments, housebreakers, thieves, and. pick- 
pockets, of whom so large a portion of the whole catalogue of con- 
victs consists, would be one of the most extraordinary moral 

nomena the world has ever seen. They are not fit for country 
abour in New South Wales, nor have they been inured to the se- 
dentary occupations which can be followed in a penitentiary. In- 
stead of being regarded as rational creatures, misled by strong temp- 
tation, or hurried by passion into acts of criminality, and of whose 
amendment any just hopes can be entertained, they come at last, 
from the nughdl destruction of every moral principle and feeling, 
to 
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to be distinguished from the other sorts of vermin which afflict man- 
kind, by little else than their superior powers of doimg mischief. 
That they should quickly accommodate themselves to the life of a 
itentiary, and often assume an air of contrition and repentance, 
is extremely natural. It is their mterest to do so, because it may 
probably shorten the period of their imprisonment, and, at the 
worst, makes it more tolerable while it lasts. Mr. Buxton, at page 
87 of his Prison Discipline, says, that while he was in the prison 
he was then inspecting, a woman earnestly solicited a wheel, saying, 
* employment would ease her mind, and help ber to while away the 
time.’ Temporary amendment is not sufficient proof of a lasting 
change either in principles or conduct. It is easy to tell when 
bodily diseases are cured, but in those of a moral kind it is almost 
always impracticable. . Dissimulation is so promiment a characteris- 
tic of those who kave once become abandoned, that until it is as- 
certained how they avoid or resist temptation when left at their own 
disposal, no conclusion can be safely drawn respecting them. Two 
or three years, which is the utmost length of time to which examina- 
tion has been carried into the conduct of convicts after their dis- 
charge from prison, is too limited a period of probation. Nothing 
short of the fullest evidence of the good behaviour of a long list of 
persons who have been reformed in penitentiaries can demonstrate 
their universal efficacy as a punishment. ‘This the penitentiary at 
Milbank, which was opened only in 1816, cannot afford, until it has 
existed four or five times as long as it has yet done. In justice to 
the governor and those who are now acting under him, we are bound 
to state, that as far as we had an opportunity of judging, they seem 
to be as zealous and competent as any that could have been selected 
to fill their respective situations. Stil the place did not answer the 
ideas we had formed of it; and besides the general objections we 
have specified to all houses of confinement whatever, there are one 
or two which seem applicable to the penitentiary at Milbank with 
iar force. ‘The confinement can, in no instance, be properly 
called solitary, unless when it is imposed for gross misbehaviour 
while there; nor is it so nearly approaching to it as, it strikes us, it 
ought to be. A large proportion of the prisoners are found la- 
bouring, two and three together, and all of them must, to a certain 
degree, be relieved or amused by the visitors who pass and repass 
their cells. This evil has not yet got so far ahead im the penitentiary 
as in Newgate, where as much harm must be done, we should 
think, to the prisoners on the two public days as can be counteracted 
during the rest of the week. The last and greatest fault we find 
with the Penitentiary is that it is too comfortable. ‘The time is past 
indeed when it was the ambition of the governors to have a bed- 
* room and parlour for each of its mates; but even now, it has by 
no 
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no means that air of austerity which a house of penance ought to 
wear. We are much mistaken, if it will not be found that one-third 
of the labouring population are not so well provided with lodging, 
food and clothing as the crimmals who are sent there for punish- 
ment. If there were fifty penitentiaries like-that at Milbank planted 
up and down the land, we are confident that, when their merits came 
to be known, there would be a sufficient number of candidates to 
fill them. . If this be the case, one of the surest safeguards to vir- 
tuous conduct is removed ; for we know no rule more cardinal than 
this, that in all sorts of prisons their inmates should fare worse than 
almost any individuals who earn their bread by their own unassisted 

industry. 
fe ‘ebesrtetine hitherto made on the most approved method 
of treating convicts in prisons and penitentiaries have been confined 
to reformation only. Another, and, to the best of our judgment, 
a more important object of punishment is terror, which the con- 
finement now recommenied seems to have very little tendency 
to produce. The mild treatment which crimmals experience, 
the shortness of the period now thought sufficient to effect a cure, 
the absence of unsuitable company, which follows from the length 
to which classification is carried, the very_relief which moderate and 
constant out-door or in-dvor labour affords to the mind, the exertions 
made to provide situations for prisoners after their discharge, and 
the quick and complete manner in which lost character may be 
retrieved—all conspire to dimmish the apprehension with which a 
lapse from innocence used to be regarded. Nething else, as far as 
we can perceive, can have occasioned the crowded state of Glou- 
cester gaol, which is mentioned by Mr. Cunningham; and to the 
same cause we should ascribe the extraordinary number of convicts 
confined in the Maison d: Force at Ghent. Mr. Buxton, at page 
96 of his Prison Discipline, says, that its present management is 
so excellent that only ten per cent. of the felons return, and few of 
the-others ; but admits that the number there confined amounts te 
1300. ‘This seems an extraordinary proportion of malefactors for 
a narrow territory; and as Mr. Buxton mentions that Mr. Howard 
saw it in 1775 or 1778, when its regulations. were good, and again 
in 1785, when they were bad, it immediately occurred to us as pro- 
bable that Mr. Howard might bave given the number of pri- 
soners he found in it at one or other of these periods. Accord- 
ingly, on turning to page ‘79 of his account of German prisons, he 
states the number of prisoners he found therein 1775 or 1778 at 
280 mea and 117 women, making altogether 369 persons. ‘The 
facts then appear to stand thus:—im a country where the amount 
and condition of the inhabitants seem remarkably stationary, where, 
Mr. Buxton says, tliere are no capital punishments except for pre- 
meditated 
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meditated murder, and where the management is described as hav- 
ing generally been excellent, the number of criminals has more 
than trebled in little more than 40 years. Unless some explana- 
tion can be given of these circumstances, it would be difficult 
to imagine any thing less favourable to the effect which mitigation 
of punishment has in preventing crimes, than the result which they 
afford.* They certainly outweigh any contrary inference which 
can be drawn from the account given, at 105 of .the same 
pamphlet, of the prison at Philadelphia. Mr. Buxton says, that 
capital punishment was abolished in Pensylvania in 1791 ; and he 
compares the state of the prison from July, 1789, to June, 1791, 
under the old system, with its state from June, 1791, to March; 
1795, under the new; at the end of which time he shews the com- 
parison to be exceedingly in favour of the latter. We have no 
doubt it was, and have introduced the fact here, in order that our 
readers may be aware of it, and that those who examine the ac- 
count itself, may set whatever value on it they think proper. As 
Mr. Buxton seems to have bestowed considerable pains in col- 
lecting such documents, we could wish that in shewing the 
effect of the new regimen in the prison of Philadelphia, he had 
taken a longer and later period for the comparison. We should 
think there must have been several returns made by the governor 
of the gaol of Philadelphia between 1795 and 1819, when Mr. 
Buxton’s work was published; and as the last of them,-from the 
maturity which the discipline must have reached and the effects it 
produces, ought to be the most important, we wish they had been 
communicated. They war will not be found to answer Mr. 
Buxton’s purpose so well as those which he has quoted, No other 
facts than those which we have now mentioned, bearing upon this 





* Since the above was written, we saw this Institution in the end of August, 1820. 
Without meaning to call its ytility in question, we may be F imigs to state, that, 
unléss'‘we'aré muclr mistaken, there are many persons in England who entertain notions 


of the variety of ways in which the prisoners are there a of the neatness af 


the place, and efficacy of the discipline, which an inspection of the establishment does 
not fairly warrant. Unless the information of the officer who accompanied us was incor- 
rect a much ‘larger proportion of the prisoners return than Mr. Buxton in his tract on 
~— discipline has stated. The number of prisoners too seems still to be increasing. 
When we were there, they amounted to 1196, and 150 had a few weeks before been 
sent off to what are called the gallies at Antwerp, though they do not strictly answer to 
the'name. At Wilwoerde, near Brussels, there are said to be other 800; and at the 
gallies at Antwerp just mentioned, there are about 1100 more, selected as yreater cri- 
yninals than those at either of the other two prisons, and who are confined either for a 
Jonger period, ot for life, and in chains. Should thése details be exact, there are now 
about 3096 convicts in the three great criminal dépéts of Brabant, besides all those 
who are condemned to one year’s imprisonment ‘or less by the different local jurisdic- 
tions; which excessive number in a country neither in extent nor population much 
exceeding Yorkshire, seems to afford stronger proof than the result of the discipline of 


any one particular prison could do, of the general inefficiency of the criminal laws there 
established. / 
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ee nse ae , and unless 
‘have’ bee led ‘astray by some undetected fallacy; we can- 

either that reason or experience holds out any hope 
mitigation of punishment, aimed at by the Committee on 
laws would at the same moment effectually deter as well 
as reform. Extreme mitigation of punishment, which is supposed 
to be that sort of it which is most friendly to the reformation of 
the guilty, is on the other hand most destructive to the terror 
whic auliy by the te of the ripecrs To attain the two ob- 
jects equally by means of any one ishment seems impossible. 
Mitigation of punishment may fail to attain either, but Y caimot 
attain both; and considering the extent, wealth, population, and 
state of society in this country, to propose the extension of that 
mitigation so far as to produce the total or almost total abolition 
of capital punishment, we should look upon as one of the most 
adventurous schemes in legislation which has been projected from 
the days of Lycurgus to the present time. 

While discoursing of the comparative merit of different reclaim- 
ing and preventive punishments, it is impossible not to remark, that 
one of the most agreeable and effectual means of repressing crimes, 
is to remove as far as any legislature can, the causes which are found 
to produce them. One of the most powerful of these is the distress 
created by want of employment, which is still forcing itself upon 
public attention. Changes of times and seasons will in every state 
occasionally deprive multitudes of the means of subsistence ; but so 
great and unexpected a transition from activity to stagnation, has 
seldom happened to an extensive country as that which still depresses 
this. Into its actual extent, or probable duration, it is foreign to our 
purpose to inquire. We are concerned with it no further than as 
the want of employment which it occasions among a redundant 
population, has always been a source of crimes, and is now a more 
abundant one than ever, Those who are in needy or declining 
circumstances shew less disposition than in former times to bear 
their sufferings in silence, and less repugnance to relieve themselves 
by unlawful means. It is no doubt true that when want and indi- 
gence are widely diffused, all the aid that government can render 
to assuage them must comparatively be unavailing; but in the 
present emergency it would perhaps be wiser policy, both for our 
own welfare and that of our colonies, that irs gpa sum some 
be éxpended in conveying honest poor to the settlements, whi 
is now employed in peunparuing them to New South Wales after 
they have ted into convicts. If any remedy of this kind 
either could or ought to be applied, it d only be temporary, 
and preferred with no other view than as the substitution of a lesser 
evil for a greater. Provision ought also to be made, if possible, 
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for the return of the money advanced, either in the shape of money 
or labour ; for, if this is not done, the effect of such a measure 
would bé similar to that of the poor rates, which is another 
cause of the increase of crimes, and one which is infinitely more 
alarming. In whatever aspect the operation of the poor laws is 
considered, they prove themselves to be the greatest moral plague 
that ever overspread a country. How far or how soon it might be 
practicable to repeal them, it is not for us to judge; but it seems 
to have been reserved for them alone, to cherish every vice at 
the expense of every virtue, and to encourage disobedience to 
the laws, in the exact proportion that they promote national im- 
poverishment. Places of riotous assemblage, and especially un- 
necessary fairs, are another cause of crimes which we should be 
glad to see restricted or abolished. ‘There are said to be no 
fewer than 82 fair-days in the neighbourhood of London im the 
course of every summer, each of them exceeding the other in 
scenes of di ing disorder and debauchery. Why such nurseries 
of vice should have been so long tolerated in a civilized and moral 
country exceeds our comprehension, for of ali nuisances they seem 
to be the most easy to be suppressed and least susceptible of vin- 
dication. Public houses are almost equally objectionable. There 
are such multitudes of these, in town and country, perpetually hold- 
ing out allurements to those classes of the community who are the 
least able to resist them, that they can be regarded in no other light 
than as seminaries of iniquity, of which no principle of political 
economy that we are aware of can justify the continuance. To 
find fault with a just allowance of public houses, as places of rea- 
sonable recreation and refreshment, would no doubt be both pre- 
posterous and ridiculous; but to their excessive numbers, their 
disorderly management and unseasonable hours, many and grievous 
evils are distinctly owing. It is in them time and money, which 
tradesmen and labourers can ill spare, is spent ; domestic unhappi- 
ness Created or increased ; bad connexions formed ; familiarity with 
crime established, and consent too often given to become partici- 
pators in its tration, It is there plans for the commission of 
crimes are y proposed and arranged,-and there the actors in 
them almost invariably assemble after they have been committed. 
We intreat those of our readers who are in possession of the Re- 
yar A the Committee on Gaols to turn to the evidence of Dr. 
ington, printed at page 162, and they will find proof of the 
encouragement and assistance which public houses lend to delin- 
quents, of which till then they probably had no conception. The 
scenes of depravity there disclosed, reflect disgrace on the license 
system, on the whole police of London, and excite wonder and 
astonishment that such deeds could be acted night after night, with- 
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out colour or concealment, in any country where criminal law exists — 
and civil order is established. If the multiplication and manage- 
ment of public houses really augment misery and guilt as much as 
we have now supposed, the good they do 06 agticeleae aad the 98: 
venue by the sale of spirits is but a slender compensation for the 
evil occasion. ‘To connive at dissolute or desperate habits, be- 
cause may afford a temporary supply to an exhausted treasury, 
will be thought but a miserable shift for any minister, as long as any 
sense of right and wrong is left among us. It has not even the 
merit of a sound state expedient; for private vices, when traced 
through all their consequences, will never prove in the end to be 
public benefits; and we believe no prodigal heir ever disposed of his 
expectations so improvidently, as a finance minister, who, for any 
sum of ready money, virtually assigns the expectant virtue of his 


country, 

Still, however, we are persuaded, that with all the assistance 
which can be derived from preventive remedies, as well as corrective 
and preventive punishments, it will not be found practicable to dis- 
pense with the infliction of death altogether. We even go farther, 
and say we think it might have proved wise and merciful to 
inflict it of late years more frequently. As this opinion may 
pethaps give offence, we have not delivered it without con- 
siderable reluctance. None who are guided by the principles of 
Christianity, or even by the ordinary dictates of humanity, can ever 
think or speak of that last resource of ‘the law by which a fellow 
creature is precipitated into the presence of his Maker, and this 

ps before repentance has washed away the greenness of his 
guilt, without feeling himself deeply affected by the solemnity of 
the subject. But though this consideration imperatively requires 
us to subject every step of the reasoning we employ on such a topic 
to frequent and severe examination, yet if it stand the test and no 
error is detected, we can perceive no ground which it affords, why 
any conclusion to which that reasoning may conduct us should be 
either évaded or concealed. One of these conclusions is, that as 
the very existence of society implies the power of doing every act 
which may be necessary for its continuance and well-being, there 
are a considerable number of offences committed against these 
which nothing but the capital punishment of the offenders can 
effectually suppress. We have with astonishment heard the loss of 
life denied to be the most dreaded of all human punishnients. The 


’ sentiments and history of all mankind refute the allegation. If there 


are a few common thieves or other villains for whom death has no 
terror, they can be regarded in no other light than as exceptions to 
the general rule, and not as examples of the geueral rule itself. In 
truth, however, when their conduct comes to be narrowly ex- 
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amined, the greater. of them will prove to be no exceptions 
at all. ena dacios Oe near approach of death 
they find it necessary to make, in order to screw their courage to 
the sticking place, is the most convincing evidence which could 
be of their = epee of an event which they pretend 
to regard with such perfect indifference. By most people, however, 
it is admitted that capital punishment may be an object of terror if 
sparingly used, but that the laws of this country so. frequently 
enforce it, that like an overstrained spring it has lost all its efficacy 
either on criminals or the public; and that, at most executions, the 
feeling excited is adverse to the laws, and favourable to the safferer. 
That the first. emotion which arises in the mind on such an occa- 
sion should be that of commiseration for the culprit is perfectly 
natural, and that the feeling we have just mentioned has lately been 
in some instances loudly liane is indubitable. By whom, 
and by what means, and for what purposes, this clamiour was 
raised and has been continued, it would not be. difficult .to 
trace, and somewhat instructive to explain. As usually 

however, in violent ebullitions of popular passion, it owes its ex- 
istence either to entire i ce or perversion of the facts 
on which it pretends to be founded. It is believed by many, and 
those too whom one would expect to be better informed, that six 
or eight yerene are executed at the door of Newgate at the be- 
ginning of almost every week throughout the year, besides hundreds 
who suffer in the course of the spring and summer assizes in the 
country. For the correction of such an error we shall quote the fol- 
lowing documents from the Appendix to the Report. The first 
is a table, which will be found at page 196, of the number of ca- 
pital convictions and executions in London, from the year 1700-to 
1755 inclusive. In 1700 the convictions were 21, the executions 8. 


1701. 14. 3.-— 1702, 8. 4.— 1703. 9. .1.— 1704. 6, 1. 
1705.19. 8. — 1706. 11. @.— 1707.13. &.—.1708. 14 4. 
1709. 10. 1. — 1710.17.. 0. — 1711. 17. 1.-—~ 1712..18. 6. 


1718. 28. 11. — 1714. 28, 11, — 1715. 82. 14. — 1716,.35. 12. 
1717.«35, 11. — 1718.25. 5. — 1719. 31. 7. — 1720. 22. 12. 
1721. 26. 11. — 1722. 19. 12. — 1723. 7. 2.— 1724. 14 4 
1725. 15... 8. — 1726, 22. 13. — 1727. 7. 1. — 1728. 25. 17. 











1753, 9. 


1729. 14, 


5. —- 1730. 7. 


3. TT? 1731. 1 lL. 


9. — 1732.15. 7. 


1733. 9. 3.— 1734. 7. 1.— 1785.11. 1.—1736. 7. 3. 

1737. 12, -0,— 1738. 15. 8.— 1739. lL. 3.— 1740. 14. 4. 

1741. 11, 5.— 1742.12. 6.— 1743, 12. 8.— 1744.21, 15. 

1745. 8..4.— 1746. 4. 0. — 1747. 5. 0.— 1748. 5. 0. 

1749. 12,. 0. — 1750.25. 9.— 1751. 18. 8.— 175% 5. 4 
7.— 1754.12. 6, — 1755. 11. 5. 


The 
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_ The second is a table (page 136) of the number of capital‘con- 
victions in London and Middlesex, from 1749 to 1818 inclusive. 
In 1749 there were 61 convictions and 44 executions.— 
1750. 84. 56. 175). 85. 63. 1752. - 47. 
Fiss OTs Bite 1754. 50. 34, 1755. 
1756: . 1S. 1757. 37. 26. 1758. 
6. 1760. 14. 10. 1761. 
. ¥5. 1768. 61. 32. 1764. 
. 26. 1766. 39. 20. 1767. 
. 27. 1769. 71. 24. 1770. ‘ 
1771. . 34. 1772. 79. 37. 1773. 101. 
1774. ; ame 1775. 74. 46. 1776. 
1777. 63. 32. 1778. 81. 33. 1779. . 
1780. . 50. 1781. 90. 1782. 108. 
1783. - 45. 1784. 153. 56. 1785. 151. 
1786. - 50. 1787. 113. 1788. 83. 
1789. 97. 26. 1790. 67. 1791. 83. 
1792. 89. 24. 1793. 58. 1794. 71. 
17954 49. 22. 1796. 93. 1797. 81. 
1798. *82. 19. 1799. 72. 1800. 101. 
1801. 101. 14. 1802. 97. 1803. 82, 
1804. 67. 8. 1805. 63. 1806. 60. 
1807. 74. 14. 1808. 87. 1809. 89. 
1910. 118. 13. 1811. 106. 1812. 132. 
1813. 188. 17. 1814. 158. 1815. 139. 
1816. 227. 20. 1817. 208. 16. 1818. 201. 


The third is a table (page 132) of the total number of persons 
who have been committed, capitally convicted, and executed, in 
England and Wales, between 1805 and 1818 inclusive. In 1805 
there were committed 4,605, capitally convicted 350, executed 68. 


1806. 4,346. 325. 57. 1807. 4,446. 343. 
1808. 4,735. «338. 99. ——— 1809. 5,330. 392: 
1810. 5,146: 4766 67; —— 1811. 5,337. 404. 
1812. 6,576. 532. 82. —— 1813. 7,164. 713. 
1814. 6,390.. 558. 70. —— 1815. 7,818. 553. 
1816. 9,091. 890. 95. —— 1817. 13,932. 1,302. 
1818. 13,567. 1,254. 97. ' 

Tt will now be seen how groundless the invectives are, which 
have been directed against the late supposed actual or comparative 
increase of executions. ‘The fact is exactly the reverse of that which 
is assumed; and since the year 1750, executions have decreased in 
the exact proportion inf which convictions have augmented. The 
difficulty no doubt is, to discover whether the decrease in the num- 
ber of executions has been the cause of the increase of crimes. — 
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the increase of capital punishment invariably produced a diminution 


of convictions in subsequent years, or had a diminution of capital 
punishment produced an increase of convictions, the point would 
have been as satisfactorily established as the nature of the case will 
welladmit. But a reference to the tables just quoted will shew that 
this result does not regularly happen. . We are aware that in this de- 
partment of policy, there are a greater number of circumstances to 
disturb the usual course of events than in almost any other, A 
distressed or agitated state of the country may have a tendency to 
increase crimes, though the terror occasioned by executions may 
greatly tend to reduce them ; and on the contrary, the favourable 
state of all these may tend to diminish crimes, though the decrease 
of capital punishments would otlierwise have increased them. As 
we have no desire to suppress any facts which bear upon so mte- 
resting a point of controversy, we have thought it our duty to insert 
the preceding tables as we find them, whether they may ultimately 
prove favourable to our opinions or not, and to leave those who ex- 
amine them at full liberty to judge of them for themselves. To us 
it_appeats that the result of these tables is, upon the whole, hostile 
to the principles adopted by the Committee on the Criminal Laws, 
and that a great mitigation in punishment, especially if continued 
for several years together, has so generally been followed by multi- 
plication of crimes, as to afford a strong presumption that a con- 
nexion subsists between them. A marked instance of this seems to 
occur in the years 1746, 7, 8, and 9, when no executions took 
place, It was towards the latter part of this period Fielding 
published his pamphlet ‘ on the late increase of robbers,’ and ac- 
cordingly we find that in 1750, when the course of lenity then 
adopted may be supposed to have become fully known to offenders, 
the number of convictions is double to that of the year before. In 
that year ) were executed, and 8 in 1751, and the evil was again 
reduced. But by far the strongest confirmation of it, and i 
that: upon which our opinion im this matter principally rests, is 
afforded by the experience of the last fifteen or twemy years. In 
1805. the executions were to the convictions as } to 5, and in 1818 
as | to 13, and in this short period the number of commitments and 
convictions has increased threefold. The Committee on Criminal 
Laws seem to have shewn satisfactorily, that this. increase has not 
arisen from any temporary rigour on the part of prosecutors, nor 
do we think it can by any means be Poveda accounted for from 
the circumstances of the times, Thediminution of capital punish- 
meult appears to us a much more powerful cause than either; know- 
ing,.as criminals do, that this diminution has been produced by 
the reasoning and declamation which have during: that time been 
80 tipremittingly directed. against it. Mr, Harmer has remarked 
in 
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in his evidence, ¢ that thieves observe the sympathy of the public. 
“It seems (he says) to console them, and they appear less concerned 
‘ than those who witness their sentence.’ It not only consoles but 
emboldens them. “Most of those who are tried for crimes are not 
persons who pay any attention to the letter of the Jaw, but the ad- 
ministration of it, and finding capital punishment getting out of 
vogue, they are induced by the removal of that check to persevere in 
evil themselves, and enabled to corrupt others. Of all persons we 
have ever seen, criminals are the most acute in discovering argu- 
ments in their own favour, and in turning to advantage the senti- 
ments and observations of others indicative of pity for their situ- 
ation. While we express. great reluctance to withdraw old or 
desperate offenders from capital punishment, we hope we have 
let slip no expression which can be construed into an approbation 
of its inconsiderate exercise. In those cases in which we might 
wish severity to be displayed towards the few, we are con- 
scious of being prompted by no motive but that of compassion 
to the many; being well persuaded that punishment may be 
mitigated to so great a degree, that thousands may deplore it 
as the cause of their imperceptible deviation from innocence. 
The abolition or extreme restriction ef capital punishment may 
therefore have effects more painful and deplorable than those of 
capital punishment itself, and not the less real, because it is impos- 
sible to specify the manner and individual instances of its opera- 
tion. The result of it in this country seems however in some mea- 
sure capable of being made apparent. Commitments have in- 
creased from 4,605, and convictions from 2,783, at which they 
stood in 1805, to the enormous number of 13,567 and 8,958, re- 
spectively, ‘at which they stood at the period of the last returns. 
So far then, as the experiment has yet proceeded, it is a more 
severe, and not a more mitigated administration of the Criminal 
Laws, which it seems to countenance. 

IIL. The third and last subject into which we pr to in- 
quire, was the best method by which the Criminal Law may be 
improved. Instead of adopting that plan of proceeding which the 
Committee appear to have done, and introducing a nuinber of 
amendments one after another, we submit with t deference, 
whether it would not be every way more advisable at once to at- 
tempt a consolidation of the whole system. 

e are aware of the suspicion with which such a proposal can- 
not fail to be received; but we can assure those who may be in any 
degree alarmed by ‘it, that we are no friends to unnecessary innova- 
tion, and have not offered the opinion now expressed without 
deliberation, or acceded to it without reluctance. In doing this, 
we are anxious however to guard ourselves against being supposed 
to entertain any propensity to the introduction of theoretical prin- 
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ciples into any portion of our jurisprudence. _ We wish for no new 
opiate to Ga a fresh Penal Code, but only a more conye- 
nient distribution of the old ones. The criminal law of this country. 
is now spread over so many volumes, and the enactments on the same 
subject are in many cases so numerous, complicated, redundant and 
incongruous, that the time seems to have arrived when the legislature 
is called upon to make a strenuous effort to reduce it to a more intel- 
ligible and compact form. It must not be supposed, however, that 
such a measure is now broached for the first time. It is true indeed, 
that no serious step has ever yet been taken towards its accomplish- 
ment; but it is matter of historical record, that it was as distinctly 
contemplated 200 years ago as it can be at the present moment. 
Not to mention the appointment of Commissioners for the refor- 
mation of the canon law by 27 Hen. VIIL. c. 15., and 3 & 4 Ed. 
VI. c. 11., it is stated by Lord Bacon, v. 2, p. 326, to have been 
announced by the chancellor in full parliament, during the 35 Eliz, 
that it was her Majesty’s intention to amend the laws: and it ap- 
pears by the Journals of the House of Lords of the 23d of July, 
1610, that it was part of the claim of the House of Commons, in 
‘the vee with James I. for the abolition of the Court of Wards, 
* That His Majesty be petitioned to appoint some to make a dili- 
« gent inquiry of all the penal statutes of the realm, to the end that 
, such as are obsolete and unprofitable may be repealed ; and that 
, for the better ease and certainty of the subject, all such as are 
profitable concerning one matter, may be reduced into one sta- 
“tute.” We shall add nothing to diminish the clearness, energy, 
and comprehensiveness of the expressions here employed. Whether 
the subject was at all revived during the next 100 years, we do not 
know. It appears by the Journals of the House of Commons, v. 
22. p. 71, that a Committee was appointed ‘ to consider the laws 
in being with respect to the punishment of criminals, apd how the 
same may be made more effectual,’ and that another was appointed 
in 1770, (Journals, v..33. p. 27,)* to consider of the PI af As :? 
but it would seem that the first had no effect, and it appears by 
the volume last quoted, that the second contented iteclt with re- 
commending the repeal of four obsolete and unimportant enact- 
ments. But these ineffective intentions of the government are not 
the only circumstances which afford countenance to such a couso- 
lidation as that which we have mentioned. It is further supported 
by the recorded and concurring opinions of Bacon, Coke and Hale 
—names which, considering the extent of their capacity, and expe- 
rience in business, ought to have greater weight than those of any 
three lawyers that ever lived in England. ‘or the sentiments of 
Lord Bacon, we refer to his Dedication, to Queen Elizabeth, of 
his Elements of the Common Law of England, and still more par- 
ticularly to the proposal made by him to James I. ‘ touching the 
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compiling and amendment of the laws of England.’ This pro 
eahanan bn: heivean spenenelip, det snare: supeeiily tote part 

a re 

* This work, he'says, ‘ shining so in itself needs no taper. For. the 
safety and convenience thereof, it is good to consider, and to answer, 
— objections ions or scruples which may arise or be made against this 
work, 

The two chief objections stated by him, are : 

1, * That it is a thing needless, and that the Jaw, as it pow is, is in 
good estate comparable to any foreign law ; and that it is not possible 
for the wit of man, in respect to the frailty thereof, to provide against 
the incertainties and evasions or omissions of the law.’ mui, 

To which he immediately afterwards makes this reply : 

* For the comparison with foreign laws, it is in vain to speak of it; 
for men will never about it. Our lawyers will maintain for our 
municipal laws; civilians, scholars, travellers, will be of the other opi- 
nion.” 

2d objection, ‘ That it is a great innovation; and innovations aré 
dangerous beyond foresight.’ 

To this he answers with that weight of thought and expression 
which so peculiarly belongs tohim, = _ 

* All purgings and medicines, either in the civil or natural body, are 
innovations : so as that argument is a common place against all noble 
reformations. But the truth is, that this work ought not to be termed 
or held for any innovation in the suspected sense. For those are the 
innovations which are quarrelled and spoken against, that concern the 
consciences, estates, and fortunes of particular persons; but this of 
general ordinance, pricketh not particulars, but passeth size strepitu. 
Besides, it is on the favourable ‘part; for it easeth, it presseth not: 
and lastly, i¢ is rather matter of order and explanation, than of alteration.’ 

The opinion of Lord Coke in the Preface to his 4th Institute, 
is expressed in the following: terms : r 

* As concerning the correcting of the common laws or ancient cus- 
toms of England, may be applied all that hath been said concerning 
making of laws: only this add ; that it hath been an old rule in policy 
and law, that correctio legum est evitanda. And yet concerning certain 
of our penal statutes, to repeal many that time hath antiquated as un- 
profitable, and remain but as snares to entangle the subjects withal ; 


. and to omit all those that be repealed, that none by them be de- 


ceived, as for example, concerning drapery or such like. To make one 
a and perspicuous law, divided into articles, so as every subject may 
now what acts be in force, and what repealed, either by particular or 
ral words, in part or in the whole, or what branches and parts 
abridged, what enlarged, what expounded ; so as each man may clearly 
know what and how much of them is in force, and how to obey them, 
it were a necessary work, and worthy of singular commendation ; which 
his Majesty, out of his great wisdom and care to the eee 
at 
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hath commanded to be done: for as they now stand, it will require 

pains in reading over all, greut attention in observing, and greater 
judgment in discerning, upon consideration of the whole, what the law 
is in any one particular point; but with this caution, that there be cer- 
tain statutes concerning the administration of justice, that are in effect 
so woven into the common law, and so well approved by experience, as 
it will be no small danger to alter or c them; and herein, accord- 
ing to his royal commandment, (God willing) somewhat in due time 
shall be performed.’ He adds—‘ For bringing of the common laws 
into a better method, I doubt much of the fruit of that labour.’ 


The last person to whom we alluded is Lord Hale, and for his 
judgment we refer our readers to his ‘ Discourse on the Improve- 
ment of the Laws of England,’ published.in Hargrave’s ec- 
tion of Juridical Tracts, which, though remaining in an unfinished 
state, well deserves a greater share of notice than has yet been paid 
to it. Those who have hitherto considered that exalted person 
merely as a dry practical lawyer and pious man, will there see him 
evincing a freedom from n and prejudice, and a clearness and 
com iveness of understanding, in no respect inferior to that 
of himself, More judicious maxims than the following, 
which occur at page 256, are no where to be met with, 

* Therefore it is of great importance upon any alteration of the laws 
to be sure, 1. That the change be demonstrable to be for the better, 
and such as cannot introduce any considerable inconvenience in the 
other end of the wallet. 2. That the change, though most clearly for 
the better, be not in foundations or principles, but in such things as con- 
sist with the general frame and basis of the government or law. 3. That 
the change be gradual and not too much at once, or at least more than 
exigence of things requires.’ wa 

He afterwards makes some observations at page 264, which, 
though not pointed to the present subject, yet bear so strongly 
upon it, and are so applicable to the present times, that we cannot 
forbear to quote them. , 

* Exemplary miscarriages in the late times of such as have un- 
dertaken reformation, both in matters civil and ecclesiastical, hath 
brought a disrepute upon the undertaking of any reformation in either: 
so that the very name of reformation and a reformer begins to be a stile 
or name of contempt and obloquy; so that men are as fearful to be 
under the reputation of a reformer of the law, as they would be of the 
name of knave, or fool, or hypocrite. And upon these and the like ac- 
counts it fares with the law and the sages thereof, as to the point of re- 
formation of the law, as it did with the present age and the virtuosi of 
Parnassus in Bocaline. They dare not meddle with it, but let it live as 
long and as well as it can in the state they find it. Only to save their 
credit upon such occasions, they meddle with some little inconsiderable 
things, as they set the pris upon turnips and carrot seed, but nothing 
is dared to be done of use and importance,’—And at page. 270, ‘ All 
that which I contend for in the first and second chapter is, not to render 
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Pte sow + a eagpe ws re, etn mere | but that it be 
one wit nce, advice, care, @ full and clear 

pect. of pe ew immediately phogmenta, | Latall oad 
but this one thing more, that it may justly be feared, that if something 
considerable for the reformation of things amiss in the law be not done by 
knowing or judicious persons, too much may some time or other be 
done by some, either out of envy at the professors, or mistaken appre- 
hensions, or popular humours. e amendment of things amiss timely, 
by knowing able and judicious men that understand their business, may 
do very much good, and prevent very much evil: that may otherwise 
ensue; and when the business is begun by such hands, it may possibly 
be too late to allay it.—And it will have this plausible pretence, that 
the judges and lawyers will do nothing to the laws, and therefore it 
shall. be done by other hands. Such a humour would be more easil 
prevented by a wise and seasonable undertaking in this kind, whic 
would not be so easily diverted or allayed, if once it should be flying. 
And thus much for this chapter.” : 

These quotations have not been here introduced with the idle 
view of gracing the discussion with illustrious names, or in order 
to bend expressions to a different purpose from that for which 
they were intended, but because we apprehend them to be delibe- 
rate opinions, given by men whose authority we are accustomed to 
revere, on the very measure now under consideration; and it is no 
slight satisfaction to us to have it in our power to adduce such vouch- 
ers, to prove that the undertaking we have ventured to suggest is 
neither new nor chimerical. From the accumulation of penal sta- 
tutes which has since taken place, and the additional volumes over 
which they are spread, it cannot be less necessary now than it was 
200 years ago, Should further and later evidence to the. same 
effect be required, we have it in our power to offer it, and that 
too proceeding from a quarter to which we are sure universal 
deference will be paid. tt was stated by Mr, Wilberforce, im the 
House of Commons on the 18th of May, 1808, (11 Hansard’s De- 
bates, p. 400,} that had Mr. Pitt's life been spared, it was his inten- 
tion at an early period to propose a Digest of the whole Criminal 
Law. The annunciation of the intention is full and precise, and no- 
thing but a deep conviction of its urgency and utility could have 
prompted Mr. a Ne entertain gy ig ea si ae closed a the 
very moment w e appears to have several mas- 
sy measures of internal policy, to the consideration of which he 
brought with him qualifications and facilities which none of his suc- 
cessors are likely soon to possess, and the accomplishment of which 
would have tended more perhaps than any of his former acts, to 
promote his own fame, the benefit of his country, and the stability 
of its constitution. 

We shall now venture to suggest by what means a general revisal 
of the criminal law might be executed, and what advantages this 


would 
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would possess over that method of improvement which the Comaut- 
tee seem inclined to pursue. ' 

The first step would be to extract carefully from the Statut 
Book ‘the whole of the penal laws now in force, classing them 
under different heads, in chronological order, and in the exact 
words in which they now appear. We are perfectly aware that 
no of classification could be devised with which all parties 
would be satisfied, or against which solid objections might not be 
raised; but it does not occur to us, that this isa valid obstacle 
to all attempts at at. Although it is scarcely possible 
that any division should. be. suggested which would at once be 
natural and complete, yet the surprising coincidence of the heads 
under which it appears, by the Appendix to the Report, that the 
officers of the courts of agsize have made their returns without 
having had any communication with one another, proves we think 
to demonstration, that all the chief enactments of criminal law, 
might ‘be comprised under thirty or forty different heads. ‘The 
labour of ascertaining the law, on any point to which one had oc- 
casion to refer, would thus materially be diminished, and much as- 
sistance towards its future amelioration would be derived from the 
juxta-position alone. Indeed we cannot couceive any extensive or 
safe alteration of the criminal law founded on any other basis, than 
that of some such collection of scattered enactments as we have 
now pointed out. What the next stage of proceeding should be, 
might create considerable difference of opinion. It occurs to us, 
that the most desirable would be, to consolidate all the enactments 
entered under each of the ere mentioned into one, preserving 
the substance entire, and merely removing the repetitions, redun- 
dancies, and incongruities which would become visible. By these 
means the substance of the enactments of the Criminal Law 
would be preserved entire, but greatly reduced in bulk, improved in 
form, and rendered more intelligible whether considered singly or 
collectively. ‘The execution of this task would no doubt require 
much time, labour, and cireamspection ; but whether the legislature 
apportioned the execution of it among certain of its own members, 
or delegated it to others, there seems no cause for despairing that, 
in five or six years, it might be so far digested as to become a ma- 
terial improvement on the present system. When sufficiently ma- 
tured, it might be passed as one act, and til! then we see no incon- 
venience in permitting the law to remain iit its present shape. 

‘We feel ‘no warily for this plan of revisal, and should certainly 
not have suggested any, unless we had judged it requisite, for the 
removal of objections which an indefinite’ proposal would have 
been sure to occasion, to shew, that when we proposed a general 
reyisal of our penal code, we had a distinct though perbaps errone- 
ous notion both of the end in view, and of the means by which 
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it is attainable. Whatever is proposed, provided it is safe and 
effectual, will meet with our warmest approbation; and we cannot 
omit to mention that one of the chief advantages of reducing 
this branch of our municipal institutions to a compact and definite 
form would be, that those who proposed amendments upon it, 
as well as those who had to decide upon them, would more clearly 
perceive both what the law was, and what any altera- 


tion would make it to. be. It has been ted t an.ample 
Index to the t laws, would, with less answer all the 
ends of the Di now proposed. We fear it would not An 


Index may be inaccurate, or deficient ; it never saves to lawyers the 
trouble of reference to the acts themselves, and to persons not in 
the profession of the law is of little use at all. The more indexes 
to the Criminal Laws, excerpts from them, epitomes of them, or 
any other helps to the knowledge of them, which are said to-super- 
sede a consolidation are multiplied, the more necessary will that 
consolidation appear. ‘To go on without it, seems to be legislating: 
in the dark, Wheat knowing with any degree of precision what 
the effect of new legislation will be. is is the main and insur- 
mountable objection we make to the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee, and unless we are mistaken, a strong illustration. of it -is 
exhibited upon the face of the — itself. The 5th act in the 
second class of offences which the Committee propose to repeal, is 
that of cutting down growing trees, to which we formerly adverted ; 
and this, along with all others contained in the same class, the 
Committee say, they ‘ would make punishable either by transporta- 
tion or imprisonment with hard labour.’ Now, suppose. they 
thought fit to punish it by imprisonment with hard labour by a new 
law, there would. then exist this new punishment, while. the old 
punishment of transportation, imposed by 6 Geo, LII.c. 48, would 
remain . This the Committee could never have intended, 
and the oversight would not have happened if a collection of all the 
penal statutes on the same subject had been before them when they 
began the work of reformation. But this is not all. An act ‘ for 
providing summary remedy for certain wilful and malicious injuries’ 
wan poe in the course of the very last session, applying to trees, 
wood, and underwood, and constitutes a third punishment, totally 
different from either of the two former. While the Committee are 
thus employed in amending the old law, and correcting the mis- 
takes or oversights which they themselves and other members: of. 
the legislature may in the mean while have committed, new enaet- 
ments will follow one another with fatiguing rapidity, before Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence has been reduced to any tolerable order. 
Than such a state of things nothing can be more mischievous. 
Neither judges, lawyers, prosecutors, prisoners, nor juries, can 
feel assured with regard to a law which is undergoing perpetual, 


revolu- 
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revolation, There can be no doubt that alteration of the law 
should be avoided as long as it can; but, when it has once become 
indi yle, the care and consideration which an important change 
ensures, make it less to be apprehended than a succession of mi- 
nor innovations which escape without observation. 

We have now concluded the remarks we had to offer on each of 
the four sections into which the Report of the Committee is divided ; 
on the question whether the punishment of death ought to be super- 
seded either by transportation or imprisonment; and on the course 
which in our apprehension it would be most eligible to adopt for 
the improvement of Criminal Law. Any imaccuracy in figures or 
statement, into which, if we have fallen, it has been inadvertently, 
we intreat our readers to forgive; and for the length to which our 
observations have run, we have no other apology than this to offer, 
that the subject to which they relate is one which cannot be con- 
veniently broken into parts, and when viewed altogether, involves 
a variety of topics, the difficulty of which will probably continue, as 
it has hitherto done, to divide the minds of men, which render it 
almost impossible to dispatch it briefly. We should regret if we 
have stated too widely, or pressed too far, any principle in favour of 
the existing law. We are not conscious of entertaining any par- 
tiality for it, further than the reasonableness of it can be sued ey 


fact and sound argument, and shall hail with as deep and unaffected 
satisfaction as any of those from whom we differ, any diminution 


which can be proved to be practicable in the rigour of its letter or 
administration; but it has been our main object to shew that it 
would be worse to unsettle the foundations on which our penal code 
now rests, until the solidity of those which have been pointed at by 
the Committee has been ascertained by a more severe and extensive 
examination than any to which they have hitherto been subjected. 
Whether we have succeeded or not, it is for them to determine ; but 
we hope we have at least conducted our inquiries with that fairness 
which becomes all who respect their opponents or themselves, and 
have advanced no sentiment or doctrine, in course of the discussion, 
which under any circumstances we should be ashamed to avow. 

* Ad respublicas firmandas, et ad stabiliendas vires, sanandos populos, 
omnis nostra pergit oratio. Quocirca vereor committere, ut non bene 
provisa et diligenter explorata principia ponantur; nec tamen ut om- 
nibus — (nam id fieri non potest) sed ut iis, qui omnia recta 
atque honesta per se expetenda duxerunt, et aut nihil omnino in bonis 
numerandum, nisi quod per seipsum laudabile esset, aut certe nullum 
habendum magnum bonun, nisi quod vere laudari sua sponte posset, 
Cicero de Legibus, cap. 13, 
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Mary. ew laden, SL 5 By John Strype, M.A. 7 vols. vo. 
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Holt. 2 vols. 

Au Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica relating to Slaves, with the Slave Law at full Length. 
By John Lunan, 4to. 15s, 

A ise on the Law and ‘ives of the Crown, and the Relative Duties and 
Rights of the Subject. By J Chitty, Esq. jun. 8vo. 11. 1s, 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Essay on Involution and Evolution ; containing a New Method of ascertaining the 

Hapertel Volo feng demesen sfen Untawwe Cty a Nicholson, 8vo. 6s. 


Fhe Rudiments of Linear, Plane, and Solid J. Larkin. With 150 
wood cuts. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


MEDICINE, 
Cases illustrative of the Efficacy se eeae we vores Agi Affections of the 


Stomach, &c. By John Elliotson, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Synopsis of the various Kinds of Ae cates ea tae with Practical Remarks on 
the of Labours. By S. Merriman. ag oy i . 

Vol. IL. of the First Lines of the of . 15s. 

A Treatise on the Inflammation of the Mucous bec at tee i By Charles 


Hi M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Transactions of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Vol. XI. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 


designed to prove it Contagious, from Facts. By Sir Arthur 
-D. 8vo. 12s. 


nected with the Puerperal State. By Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo, 4s. 


a Dissertation on Infanticide, in its Relations to Physiology 
By William Hutchinson, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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‘A Chemical and Repent of the Propectian of the Minera Waters of Buxton, 
Bath, &c. By Charles Scudamore, M.D. 8vo. 
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and Practical Essay on the Disorders of the Digestive Organs, 
neat anon on Bvo. 7s. ! 


A Practical Treatise on the Treatment and Cure of Consumption. By A. B. Granville, 
M.D. F R.S. 8vo. 9s. 

Medical Notes on the Climate, Diseases, itals, and Medical Schools in France, 
[taly, and Switzerland. By James D. resident Physician at Rome. 8vo. 7s. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes of | y, as connected with the Physiology 
of Animal Life and Museplar Motion. By J. G, Mansford. 7s. 

ey egy oi ihe me y: Care of Diseases. By Daniel Hill, 
M.D. 8vo. with Plates, 7s. 6d. 
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A Collection of the Charges, Opinions, and Sentences of General Courts Martial, as 
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8vo. il. 5s. 
A Treatise on the General Principles of Permanent Fortification (as applied to the Mo- 
dern Bastion System), &c. with an Atlas, containing Twenty-four large Copper 
Colonel de Malortie, Professor of Fortification and Artillety. 8vo. Al. 4s. 
Proposed Rules and for the Exercise and Manceuvres of the Lance. By 
Lieut. Col. R. H. de . 4to, Plates. 11. 
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The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. New edition. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Remarks on the General Sea- Infirmary at West Brook, near Margate ; its Public 
Utility and Local Treatment. By Christianus. 8vo. 2d edition. 
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The Italian Confectioner ; or Com Economy of Desserts. By G. A. Jarrin. 8vo. 15s. 
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marks. By James Loch. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
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for the Poor. 2s. 
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al Work ; on History, Philosophy, Divinity, Love, and 


The Hermit in the Country. By the Author of the Hermit in London. 3 yols. 18s, 
The Round Table ; the Order and Solemnit: dag pr eng agar rt 
A Key to the Regalia or the Emblematic of the various Forms observed in the 
Ceremonial of a Coronation. By the Rev. J. 8vo. 7s. 
An Ansizale of spe, Sres, Papciple against Forgery. By Sir William Congreve, Bart. 
8vo. 1 
Rules for Repairing Roads ; drawn up from, the Evidence of Mr. Telford and Mr. 
M‘Adam. 8vo. 2s. 
An Boras a the Depotcpesion 2 Ween) Cartiages, 00 ee] wo ba ronieon tte 
the Horses; with S relative to the Princi 2 ae tT 
imposed, and some son the Formation of By J. S. Fry. 8vo, 6s. 
Transactions of the Horticultural of London. Vol. IV. PartL 11. 13s. 
Transactions of the Li Societ ay, wis Eger. Vol. II, 4to. 31. 3s. 
A Treatise on Domestic Mating By Frederick Accum. 12mo. 3s. 
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Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, By the late Thomas Brown, M.D. 
Professor of Moral oemig 7s! in the University of Edin| Bvo. 4 vols, 21. 12s, 6d. 

The Speeches of the late Sir Romilly. 8vo. 2 vols. 11. 4s. 

MUSIC. 
The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pleyel, Haydn, Beethoven, Rossini, and other cele- 
brated Composers, te the words of popular Psalms and Hymns, for one or 
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Forte, Organ, or Harp. By an eminent Professor. 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

The NaturalHistory of British rane oe By E. Donovan, F.L.S.A. 9s. 

The Natural History of Ants. By P. Huber. ted from the French, with Notes. 
By J. R. Johnson, M.D. 12mo. 9s. 

A Com um of the Orni of Great Britain ; with a Reference to the Anatomy 
and Physiology of Birds. By Atkinson. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, with a Biographical and Critical Preface, 
written expressly for this Edition ; illustrated with twenty-two Engravings, by Mr. 
C. Heath, from a Sefies of Designs by T. Stothard, Esq. . 2 vols. Bvo, 21. 23.— 
Royal 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d,—Royal 8vo. with the Plates on India Paper, 51. 5s. 

Tragic Tales. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols, 12mo, 10s. 

Apgustus ; or the Ambitious S t. 8vo, 7s. ‘ 

Giovanni Sbogarro ; a Venetian Tale, taken from the French. By Percival Gordon. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The One Pound Note; aTaleof Mid Lothian, &c. By Francis Lathom. @ vols. 12mo, 11s. 

The Abbot ; a Remance. By the Author of Waverley. 12mo. 3 vols, 

The Wharbroke 3 a Tale of the Dead.- 14s. 

Baldwin; or, the Miser’s Heir; a Serio-Comic Tale. By an Old Bachelor. 11s. 

Sir Francis Darrell ; or, the Vortex. By R. C. Dallas. 4 vols, 12mo. 4l, 8s. 

Tales of the Priory. By Mrs. Hofland. 4 vols, 1. 4s. 

Tales of Imagina’ 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

The West indian. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Theban and inian Tales. By John Hifford.-12mo. 6s. 

Valdimar ; or, the of Falsehood. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Variety. By Princeps. 3 vols. 12mo, 1]. 1s. 
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Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems, By John Keats, Author of 
Endymion, 7s. 6d. 

Sepaeee WOM | or, Original Verses for Epitaphs on Tombs and Gravestones. 
12mo, 

An Epistle from William Lord Russell to William Lord Cavend to 
HA nag the Evening before his Exeeution, by the Right Hon Geo. Canning, 

.P. 4s. 
The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, Author of Cumberland Ball: 3 
Tabelle Cibarie, the Bill of F ~ eet 
a Cibaria, i ‘are ; implicitly translated from the Latin, and - 
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» an m Tale: Sebastian, a Spanish 
Poems. _ By the Rev. George Croly. 8s. 6d. Dice eis 
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"Fancy’s Wreath ; a Collection of Poems. By J. L. Stephenson. foolscap8 
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The Sceptic ; a Poem. Mrs. Hemans, Author of Restoration of Works of Art to 
Italy, Modern Greece, Tales, and Historic Scenes.” 8vo. 3s. 

Stanzas to the Memory of the late King. By Mrs. Hemans. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

bp an cp re rare containing Beppo and Mazeppa. Vol. 

foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George my Mery ge ec: pa 
Tales, and Tales of the Hall. oratene te fine paper, 5 vols. royal 
8vo. 41. 12s. 7 vols. small 8vo. 2. 5s 

Marcian Colonna ; with Dramatic Scenes. ‘By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Julia Alpinula ; or, the Capture of Stamboul. By J. H. Whiffen. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Fi Family in Edin! . 5s. 

Immortality ; 6 in Two Parts. 12mo. 4s. 

Major T: be Hae ad Engh 4 B 
ajor Taylor's Hi ictionary. By. W. L. Smith, 8vo. Sl. 3s. 

Phi on the English ByR. P. Jodrell. Esq, 4to. pg es 

Supplement to Dr, Johnson’s of the English Language. By the Rev. John 
Seager, A.B. 4to. i. 1s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
An Inquiry into the Daties of Christians with respect to War. 8vo, 6s. 
pag web ie yard being a Key to Volney’s Ruins. By « Reformer. 2s. 
United Tributary to France; the real Cause of the Distresses of the 
“eo 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Feet weer rie neers ag agate cor By anold Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 

Motives for an Inquiry into the Present Distresses ; addressed to Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 

Remarks on the Merchants’ Petitions and Publications respecting Restrictions on 
Foreign Commerce, &c. 1s. 

Substance of the Speech of the Earl of Liverpool, May 20, 1820, on the Motion of 
the Marquis of ‘Lansdown for aCommittee on the Extension of our Foreign Commerce. 

An Inquiry concerning the power of Increase in the Numbers of Mankind; being an 
Answer to Mr. Malthus’s Treatise on that Subject. By William Godwin. 8vo. 18s. 

A few Plain Facts relative to the Situation of the Country at the Commencement of 
the Year 1820, in regard to its Finances, Morals and Religions. 1s. 6d. 

Brief Observations on the necessity of = Renewal of the Property ‘Tax, under certain 
modifications. By T. S. Hubersty, Esq. of Tincoin’s Inn. 2s. 

ae eee tural Society. By J. C. Carwen, Esq. 
M.P. the President. 8vo. 5s. 

A Letter to Earl Batharst, on the Condition of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. By Henry Grey Bennet, M.P. 5s. 

Letters to the Earl of Liverpool, on the present Distress of the Mercantile Shipping, 
Sees oon Noens Interests, with the several remedies proposed. By 

Pinsent. 1s. 6d. 

Alaie oe Earl of Liverpool, on the present Distressed State of Agriculture, &c. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Detail of a Combination to raise the Price of Bread. By the Author of a Pamphlet 
entitled Relief of the Poor. 3s. 

A ee Robinson, M.P. on the Necessity of farther Protection 

the Agriculturist. 1s. 6d. 

The Grounts and Danger of Restrictions on the Corn Trade considered ; together with 
a Letter on Rent. 4s. 

An Ingairy into the Causes of the present Distress of the People. By Charles Hull, 


THEOLOGY. 
The Gaelic ny a edited by the Society in Scotland for Promoting Christian Know- 
Part L. con’ the Pentateuch. 4to. 5s. Large paper 7s. 
The Scripture Doctrine of Trinity briefly stated and defended, and the Church of 
vindicated from the Uncharitableness i in retaining the Athana- 


sian Creed; with an Appendix, containing a Critical History and-Analysis < ta 
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Thomas Chalmers, D:D. 8vo. 93. 
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12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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The Evidence of the Divine | n of ened from a View of the Re- 
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By the Rev. T. Harwood, B.D. &c. 8vo. 1i. 1s. 
Residences. L A- Pyne. With 100 coloured Plates, repre- 
3 = — 251. 4s. Large paper 371. 16s. 
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The and Antiquities of Stoke Newington. By W. Robinson. 8vo. 
Auasleof Glasgow. Bi J. Cleland. Sve. 2 vols. 4. 48. 
Abridgment of the Aunals of Glasgow. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Facts and Observations respecting Canada and the United States of America. By C. 
F. Grece, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 
A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, in 1819. By James Strachan. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
The Emigrant’s Guide to Upper Canada, &c. By Charles Stuart. 12mo. 7s. 
A Geographical View of U: Canada, with on the Situation of the Inhabi- 
tant, Sec. and: complete Description of the Niagara Falls, &c. By M. Smith. 3s. 6d. 
— pe NS reg be ceaperarh, ene oe 5 ae So Reareee of So Gee 
Aspect, the Morals, Habits, Religious Institu' of that Country. By J. 
Sansom, Member of the American Philosophical Society. 6s. 2 art 
A Statistical, Historical, and Political His of New South Wales, and its Dependent 
. Settlements of Van Diemen’s Land. By W. C. Wentworth. 8vo, 16s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries, within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and Excavations Sn asps Sl atte, s08 of 9 Seamayte ate ti waned 
Sea, in search of the Ancient ice, and another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 


By G. Belzoni. 4to. With a Portrait. 21. 2s, - 

Forty-four Coloured Plates, illustrative of the same. Folio. 6l. 6s. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt and the Holy Land ; with Excursions to the River 
Saha lntiiepite Rahee Ce delice to Mount Sinai. By William Turner, 


. Foreign . Svols. 8vo. With numerous Plates, Wood Cuts, &c. 3. 3s. 

T through Holland, Germany, and part of France, in 1819; with particular re- 
ference to their Statistics, Agriculture and Manufactures. By W. Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 
4to. il. 15s. 

Journals of Two Expeditions beyond the Blue Mountains, and into the Interior of New 
South Wales, undertaken by order of the British Government in the Years 1817-18. 
By John Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General of the Territory and Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy. With and Views of the Interior, or Newly-discovered Country. 4to, 
2h. 10s. 

Travels on the Continent, for the Use of Travellers. In One handsome and closely 


i Volume. By Mrs. Starke. 8vo. il. 5s. 
Italy and its Inhabitants, in the Years 1816 and 1817; with a View of the Manners, 
Theatres, Li and the Fine Arts, with some Notice of its various 
Dialects. James A. Galiffe, of Geneva. 2 vols. 8vo, 1. 6s. 
Travels in Sicily, Greece and Albania, By the Rev. T. S.Hughes. With Maps and 
Plates. 4to. 2 vols. 5l. 5s, 
A Journal of Two successive Tours upon the Continent, in the Years 1816, 17 and 18. 
By James Wilson. 8vo. 3 vols. il, 16s. 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent time. ByH. Murray. 8vo. 3 vols. 2I. 2s. 
Classieal Excursions from Reme to Arpino. By Charles Kelsall. 8vo, 12s. 
Account of Timbecteo and Housa, by Salam Shabeeny. Translated from 
the Arabic, with Notes, &c, By J. G. Jackson. 8vo. 12s. 
A Voyage to Africa, with some Account of the Manners and Customs of the Dahomian 
People. By John M‘Leod, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Sketches descriptive of Italy, in the Years 1816, 1817, with a brief Account of Travels 
in various Parts of France and Switzerland in the same year. 4 vols. 11. 12s. 
Three Months passed in the Mountains east of Rome, during the Year 1819. By M. 
Graham, Author of a Journal ofa Residence in India. With Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Journal of ‘a Tour thr of the Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, and 
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tries; containing a 
Cities, Towns, lnns, Coins, and Modes of Travelling, By M. Reichard. Illustrated 
by an aceurate Map. 18mo. 7s. 
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